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GALLOPS AND GOSSIPS 



IN THE 



BUSH OF AUSTRALIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

MY BIRTH AND BREEDING. 

I WAS bom in a seaport town, in the north of Eng- 
land, the youngest of a large family, and lost both 
my parents when I was so young that I barely re- 
member them. My paternal grandfather was a 
farmer, miller, and local contractor, who had made 
a considerable fortune during the war, but his fa- 
mily was numerous and not harmonious. He sur- 
vived my parents, and left me, in common with five 
brothers and sisters, a share in what was considered 
a good property, but invested in land, houses, ships, 
mines, and canal shares of such various value that 
it was difficult to ascertain what we each had to re- 
ceive, even if my grandfather had not indulged him- 
self in the luxury of making his own will. One of 
my aunts married a gentleman of noble lineage, as 
he said, whom she met at Harrogate, unable to leave 
because he could not pay his hotel bill; another, a 
most respectable attorney : one of my uncles was on 
the turf, and another a stock speculator. The con- 
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Boqucnoo was that, instead of inheriting a fortune, 
wo iiihoritod a hiw-suit, which just came into full 
bU)()!n when my education became, or ought to have 
b(MM)ino, oxponwvo. My eldest brother, Rupert, who 
was fourU'on years my senior, inherited a farm of 
Borao two hundred acres from my mother s family ; 
my seeoiid brother, Charles, was a surgeon in a 
mining district ; my third brother, Thomas, went to 
sea, and was never heard of again. My sisters, Jane 
and Maria, wore married, and living in London, at 
the time my adventures commenced. 

People talk of the pleasures of childhood — I never 
knew them. I was a sickly brat, always puling 
and complaining, constantly sent from house to 
house, among my relatives, who all very soon and 
very naturally grew tired of me. 

When I was seven or eight years old, I was sent 
to nurse to the wife of a small farmer, who, to bis 
fifty acres, added the profits of acting as huntsman 
to a scratch pack of haniers, kept up by the sub- 
scriptions of neighbouring graziers, and also dealt 
a little in horses, for he was a good judge and a 
capital horseman. I see him now — a little thin 
man, who never grew older after hale fifty — in his 
corduroy breeches and gaiters, with one steel spur ; 
a velveteen shooting jacket, much the worse for 
wear; with a heavy home-manufactured whip in bis 
right hand, riding a long- tailed four-year-old down 
the bridle-path that led to the open moorland, fol- 
lowed by his pack, of H\mH M\A breeds as various as 
their colours. 

It was the order of tJit* doetov, by whose advice 
I had been sent to tht^KO bit^t^Jiy wolds, that I should 
not be troubled with learning. I soon found my 
way to the stable, and paa»ed the fii'st happy hours 
I can remember, seated on the back of Dobbin, who 
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weekly carried Dame Clewer to market, as he stood 
munching his hay in the stall, while red-headed 
Bob, the herdsman, ploughboy, whipper-in, and 
man- of- all- work of the establishment, cleaned up 
the bits and stirrups for a show day, or mended up 
harness, or carved a wooden bowl. By degrees I was 
promoted to riding on Smiler s fat back to the pond 
and home again ; and at length a little colour came 
into my pale cheek, and a little flesh on my drum- 
stick legs. I found favour in the sight of Beuben 
Clewer — Reuben the Huntsman he was called: 
he took me as a sort of honorary assistant into 
the kennel, and gave me the charge of a young 
fox- hound he had at walk. Soon I knew every 
hound, from Ardent to Zoilus, as well as he did 
himself, and they knew me. Bob made me a 
long- thonged whip, and perched me before him 
when we took out the hounds in the summer for 
exercise. 

Before the season commenced I was permitted to 
ride an old brood mare, dam of Lord Harewood s 
best hunters; before the season ended I could 
crack my little whip and give a shrill hola without 
thinking whether I was on horseback or not. Two 
years 1 passed with these worthy people, gaining 
health, strength, and a strong taste for field 
sports, and imbibing the rudiments of education 
from a sporting schoolmaster, who, meeting me in 
the field, obtained leave to increase his small in- 
come, as master of an obscure endowed school, by 
teaching me on such days as hounds did not hunt, 
and trout would not rise at the fly. 

As my life had been condemned by the suffrages 
of all the family, they did not consider it of any 
consequence what I did, as long as I grew stronger, 
cost little money^ and gave no trouble. 
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But wheD I was about ten years old, one of my 
aunts, the attorney's wife, came to see me. She 
was horrified at my accent and my occupation (she 
found me clearing out the hounds' kennel), but 
rather pleased with my appearance, so she obtained 
leave, being childless, to take me with her to Lon- 
don. In less than three months she was as tired of 
me as I was of a town life. She tried hard, but she 
could not make me a well-behaved boy. I tore my 
clothes, hunted the cat, and was always wandering 
out and making the acquaintance of grooms and 
ostlers. From that time my unhappiness recom- 
moncoil. I was sent to a series of schools, but 
was always in disgrace, and more than once ran 
away, and set off to walk two hundred miles, to 
rejoin Reuben the Huntsman. Once, when I was 
twelve years of age, I had very nearly engaged my- 
self to Lord Bullfinch, to ride his second horse in 
Loicostershire. I made his acquaintance by stop- 
ping Rantipole in a lane, and bringing him back 
over a double fence, where he had left his lord- 
ship on his back, in the middle of that famous 
run from Kiddington Bam to Gipsy Gorse. Un- 
fortunately, his lordship s head- groom had been an 
admirer of my aunt Baby's maid, and recognised 
me, in spite of uncombed hair and dilapidated cos- 
tume. So I was sent back to school, with a sove- 
reign tip from his lordship, to be handsomely 
whipped, and my money taken care of — that is to 
say, consumed in fines by the schoolmaster. 

At length I had the good fortune to fall into the 
hands of the Reverend Doctor Nicholas Warbler, 
who kept a school, for the purpose of having his 
birds and beasts well attended to. His whole soul 
was in nightingales, golden pheasants, powter 
pigeons, two Alderney cows, and an Angora goat. 
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He employed a classical and mathematical tutor, 
besides assistants in French and every other tor- 
menting branch of knowledge ; but we soon under- 
stood each other, and by tacit consent, compromised. 
On my learning to write a plain hand, and do plain 
sums, I was allowed to spend the greater part of my 
time in acting as aide-de-camp in his menagerie. 

Unfortunately, this was too pleasant to last. My 
brother the surgeon took it into his head to examine 
into my proficiency in Latin, and finding me brought 
np hard and fast at the second line after **Tityre 
tu patulfiB," had me removed at the end of a year, 
■when I had become as great an adept at raising 
nightingales as the Doctor himself. 

On the recommendation of a patient of my bro- 
ther's, a wine-merchant, I was next sent to a school, 
or, as they term it, a college, in France. There I 
learned French and fencing, to drink gouts of eau 
de vie, to smoke and exchange French slang, and 
criticise the eyes and ankles of the girls we met 
in our walks. Our chief professor had a wife, 
twenty years younger than himself, who, wishing to 
learn horsemanship after the English fashion, and 
English at the same time, chose me, one of the 
mildest, slimmest, and most rustic of the English 
boys, as her instructor. We had horses from her 
uncle, who commanded a regiment of cavalry; he 
taught me to use a sabre and hit a mark with a 
pistol, while Madame Epanchment gave me instruc- 
tions in petite soins, gloves, boots, and cravats, 
not less useful. I was fifteen, small of my age, and 
began to read poetry and look at the moon. 

It was now time that I should choose a pursuit. 
I wrote to my guardians, and asked them to procure 
me a commission in the army. One of my favourite 
companions was the grandson of a Duke, and the 
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son of a gentleman ^bo had passed his life in in- 
vestigating the comparative merits of every opera- 
house, gambling-house, and debtors* prison in Eu- 
rope. My noble young friend gave the tone to 
the English part of the school, and we all despised 
trade as if our fathers had not been, as most were, 
successful butchers, bakers, tailors, or attorneys. 
Nothing less than a Government appointment, or 
the army or navy, was talked of by any of us ; we 
had imbibed enough French to be philosophers, and 
heartily despised the Church. In reply to my letter, 
I received a long sermon from my second brother, 
who, in virtue of a particularly disagreeable temper, 
had been allowed to have his own way in every- 
thing. He told me, truly enough, that I had no 
fortune except a share in a Chancery suit, which 
might end in one year or twenty, and no interest in 
either the army or navy ; that I might come to him 
as a pupil, though he did not expect any good from 
a person with such ridiculous notions ; or I might 
go to my uncle Crabby, and be articled to law — he 
would take me without a premium. As for being a 
farmer, that would take more, ten times more, capital 
than I was ever likely to have. To cut a long story 
short, I went to my brother, and passed three 
months in making pills and mixing powders, drew 
teeth, performed several electrical experiments on 
cats and pauper patients, but found my taste did 
not lie toward attending on all the maladies of the 
human race for the hope of eventually gaining a 
hard livelihood from people who were always discon- 
tented with their bills in proportion to the renewed 
vigour of their health. 

From my brother I migrated to my uncle, in 
Gray's Inn, where I had copied two abstracts, not 
without many blunders, and narrowly escaped being 
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coaxed into serving a writ; at the end of six 
months fell into a low fever from confinement, 
disgust, and vexation, and fully made up my 
mind that I was not cut out for a lawyer. Very 
miserable, I had serious thoughts of enlisting, 
but fortunately was too short for the Life Guards, 
while walking with a knapsack on my back and a 
musket on my shoulder was not to my taste. 

They were dow very glad to get rid of me, for 
it was difficult to say what I was ever likely to be 
fit for. I was seventeen, five feet six, and eight 
stone, could ride, drive, and throw a fly, write a 
plain hand without many blunders in spelling, and 
do the first four rules in arithmetic if the addition 
columns were not too long. I spoke French 
like a native, could fence as well as a corporal 
of Chasseurs, could hit a hat with single pistol ball 
at twenty paces four times out of five, and sing Kel- 
Tuddery well enough to please a fox-hunting club; 
but sit still or work on a high stool, I could not: 
in fact, as my brother said, I was fit for nothing but 
to live genteelly in a cavalry regiment with an allow- 
ance of two hundred a year, by getting into debt as 
much more. At any rate, I was fit for nothing 
that required indoor work or the * control of a 
master; for my own part, I was willing to become a 
whipper-in, but that the dignity of my family would 
not allow. 

It was in this frame of mind that I met my old 
schoolfellow Dick Grafton, with a cab -load of outfit, 
besides a waggon that had gone on before, going 
down to the ship in which he was to emigrate to 
New Zealand, at that time in all the bloom of a 
fashionable colony. We dined, and spent a week 
together at Gravesend; and then I made up my 
mind I would be an emigrant, with no other notion 
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than that it was a sort of rural life^ with little to do, 
plenty of horses to ride^ and a fortune in the 
horizon. 

My friends were too glad to get rid of me to 
make any objection ; but as New Zealand required — 
so said the flaming prospectus — men of capital, and 
one of my unclys had a friend in Sydney, it was de- 
cided to send me there. My outfit was soon ready, 
my farewells taken, and with very few regrets I 
bade adieu to counting-houses, ofiSces, high stools, 
schoolmasters, elder brothers, long speeches of good 
advice, and continual lectures from my aunts on 
torn clothes and muddy shoes. At the last mo- 
ment, on taking leave of the favourites in my family, 
my heart melted : — 

" Some natural tears I shed, 
But dried them soon." 

Yet I found something within me that I did not 
know before, associated not only with my sisters, 
but a foster-sister, daughter of old Keuben Clewer, 
my playmate as a child, but on my farewell visit 
grown into the first pretty girl I had much no- 
ticed. 

Of my adventures in the bush of Australia, and 
many strange stories told there over the evening 
fire, I kept a rough log ; a habit I learned at the 
same time that I acquired a taste for reading on 
board ship ; and now, having some leisure on my 
hands during a hard frost, I have amused myself 
with stringing together what I hope may be thought 
amusing and not quite useless. 



CHAPTER II. 

MY ADVENTURES AT SEA. 

The arrangements for my leaving England having 
been all completed, except the choice of a vessel 
— that was left entirely to me, and very proud I was 
of the responsibility — for economy I was sent to 
Liverpool, not having the maxim so uncomplimen- 
tary to Liverpool ships, Scotch captains and north 
country owners, before my eyes. 

I had three chests of useless outfit, besides a hun- 
dredweight of books, and a whole carpet-bag full of 
letters of introduction. 

People relieved their friends, bestowed patronage, 
and fancied they saved postage, by writing letters 
of introduction to people whose fathers, uncles, or 
cousins they had met at dinner, or ridden with 
in the same conveyance; these letters being pro- 
miscuously addressed to Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
Town, and Wellington in New Zealand. 

It cost me some weeks to make my choice of a 
ship in Liverpool Docks, for they were not so plen- 
tiful, so punctual, or so much puffed as they are 
now. For want of knowing any better, and partly 
from a dislike to crowds that has always been port 
of my character — a feeling which did much toward 
making me happy in the bush when friends and 
companions of the same age were miserable — I took 
a passage in a small, fast-sailing brig, under two 
hundred tons burden, which was intended to be 
sold for a coaster in the colony. The cagUMv^^^ 
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going out to settle ; he took his wife with him, hut 
1 was the only passenger. 

Captains on shore and captains at sea are quite 
different creatures. This was one of the old school. 
On shore, he seemed like a jolly fellow, rough and 
good-natured — at sea, he was a perfect hrute, got 
drunk every evening, thrashed his wife, and ill-used 
his men ; but, although profoundly ignorant on most 
subjects, a thorough seaman. 

On the morning we were to sail, we lay in the 
stream of the Mersey, Blue Peter flying and anchor 
tripped ; we waited for the captain and mate so long, 
it seemed as if we should miss the tide. At lengdi 
the captain came, as fast as two pair of oars could 
pull him, looking very red and angry ; no mate, but 
a strange man sitting in the stem sheets beside 
him. It seemed the mate had given him the sUp 
at the last moment, and gone off to Mary, his land- 
lady, whose husband had died the week before, 
and he had been obliged to engage the stranger, 
with very little inquiry. This man was a lanky 
north countryman, with a deadly pale face, with- 
out whiskers, a bald forehead, an immense mouth, 
black eyes with an awful squint, and a cos- 
tume of seedy black, so that he looked much 
more like a hedge schoolmaster than a sailor. He 
carried a parcel of sea-faring clothes in his hand, 
which the captain had been obliged to buy for him 
at the nearest slopshop. He brought nothing else, 
but a large, very light chest, and an enormous 
appetite. But, in spite of his unprepossessing 
appearance and shore- going costume, the crew at 
once recognised him as a regular sea-dog. Indeed, 
by the time he got into his pea-coat and loose 
trousers, and had a fortnight of our fare, if he did 
not grow handsomer, he seemed, at any rate, trans- 
formed into the style of man that attracts thunders 
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of applause in a minor theatre as a wicked pirate. 
At least, that was my impression when, after a fort- 
night's landsman's misery, I crept on deck in the 
Bay of Biscay, to see the "seas" not "in moun- 
tains rolling/' hut as still as a mill-pool ; and our 
mate, Mr. Clank, his complexion very much im- 
proved hy sea air and salt water, taking his turn at 
the helm, in regular " old salt style." 

I have now made the long sea voyage half-a-dozen 
times, and have come to the same conclusion I did 
at the end of my first — that there are very few who 
can do much real work at sea. On shore it is very 
easy to prepare journals, plan a course of study, lay 
in a store of scientific hooks ; but when once you get 
into blue water, your berth becomes a very Castle of 
Indolence. What with sea- sickness, and the appe- 
tite that follows your recovery, you find your time 
pretty well consumed by eating, drinking, smoking, 
and dozing, relieved by reading a novel or playing 
a game at cards. There are exceptions, as, perhaps, 
on board a yacht, where you can go ashore when 
you please; but, as a general rule, gossip and brandy- 
and-water are the two great resources of a long 
voyage — more shame to the weakness of the pas- 
sengers. 

For my part, by the time I got my sea-legs I had 
every inducement to study, for the captain and his 
wife were no companions to me. I did read my 
store of books twice over, learned to splice a rope, 
and, after a fashion, to hand, reef, and steer ; had 
a good deal of chat with an old sailor, who after- 
wards became one of my best hands in the Bush ; 
but the end was, that, in spite of my instinctive 
prejudice, I was drawn into intimacy with the mate. 
He could tedk, and, like most persons who can, was 
communicative to a degree that he must have often 
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found disagreeable, if not dangerons ; but conversA' 
tion was a necessity to him, and I have no doubt he 
would have related his adventures to a black gin or 
a police officer, sooner than remain silent. So I 
used to sit smoking in the evening, and far on into 
the night, while he murmured away his adventures 
in his strong northern burr, like a talking mountain 
torrent. 

I soon found that my companion was a finished 
scoundrel, up to the chin in every sort of rascality. 
On shore I should never have spoken to him twice : 
at sea he was amusing. He had been everywhere, 
and in every sort of craft, according to his own 
account ; had had money and lived in great style; 
told stories of whales, slavers, Indiamen and pirates, 
by the dozen. He early confided to me that no- 
tliing but misfortune would have driven him to 
engage in such " a miserable little tub of a crafty 
under such a know-nothing lubber as Captain Glum. 
A misfortune, Sir, that any gentleman might have 
fallen into." 

This misfortune, he presently let me know, con- 
sisted in having been convicted of bigamy and 
sentenced to two years' imprisonment. He had 
only been discharged a couple of days, when he 
joined us. To hear him, he was a victim, — just 
one of those heroic victims of London passions one 
meets with in French and German novels. He 
ended his story by saying, — 

" So I've paid the penalty ; and now I'm fi^ee, 
and n«xt time I shall manage better." For already 
he had his eye on a third wife. After this, before 
turning in for the night, he begged a couple of 
shirts of me. 

A few days afterwards he again drew me into 
conversation, saying, — 
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" Excase me, bat I have been thinking what a 
pity it is that a smart, clever yoang gentleman like 
you, sboald go to bory himself up in the Bash, 
beyond Sydney there. I've been np there myself 
once; but there's no life, no fun, nothing soitable — 
nothing go-a-head, as the Yankees say. The sea's 
the thing fur a man of spirit." 

^'I thought there was very little to be done at 
sea, now-a-days." 

" No more there is in the old jog-trot; but you 
have behaved very much like the gentleman, and I 
don 't mind telling you a thing or two. 

** I ve been in a whaler hailing from Sydney ; and 
it wasn't whales we made our money by, I can tell 
you. Why, I tell you what, it's now about ^ye 
years ; we'd been out four months after sperm 
whale, and done next to nothing. I was second 
mate ; the first mate was a Yankee, and the captain 
was a native Australian. The crew were a lot of all 
sorts and colours. One of our best harpooners was 
a New Zealander, and another a half-breed from 
Hudson's Bay. Some prime seamen among them, 
but not to be trusted ashore. Well, there was a 
regular grumbling about our bad luck ; for you see 
whalers are manned on the * lay.' No wages — every 
man has a share in the take. 1 'd noticed the cap- 
tain and the mate very thick, jawing together in a 
whisper up and down the Quarter- deck ; and so one 
day, it was a Sunday, mind, the captain slips into the 
cabin and soon after sends for me. There was he, 
with the spirit- case before him, and the mate sitting 
cheek by jowl. ' Take a seat,' says he, quite civil, 
and the mate gets up and shuts the door. ' A 
glass of grog? Mr. Clank; help yourself:' and 
with that he shoves the rum over to me, ' and don't 
spoil it with water.' You may believe I didn't wait 
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for twice asking; and it was prime stuff, surely; 
slipped down one's throat like new milk. ' Take 
another/ says he ; and when he said that, I knew 
there was mischief up, let aJone his beiqg so civil. 
When I'd drawed my breath, the captain began 
again, — 

"*Bad luck so far, Mr. Clank; we shan't have 
much to take home for our wives and sweethearts, at 
this rate.' 

** * Why no,' says I, * we couldn't have been more 
unlucky if we'd had a black cat or a parson aboard.' 

** * And yet,* puts in the mate, * there's better 
things than whales to be found in these seas some- 
times for those that have the pluck to pick them 
up ! * I could see the captain was watching me all 
the time. 

"So I answers, rather slow, 'Well, I'm game, 
as long as it's follow my leader/ The captain 
gives a deep ^ah* as if he was satisfied, and turning 
to the mate, with a wink, says, ' Well, I think we 
may put her about,' and so he offered his box of 
Manillas to take my choice, which I took for a hint 
to back out 

" That night we shifted our course until we got 
right into the Straits of Sun da. 

" One afternoon, a short time after this talk in 
the cabin, the mate calls to me, and puts his glass 
into my hand, and begs me to take a squint at some- 
thing right aways on our starboard bow. 

** * What do you make out?' says he. 

** * John Chinaman,' says I, ' a regular Noah's 
ark; one, two, three, a regular fleet of junks.' 

" * That's just it,' says the mate, * these are better 
than sperm whales. That's the Monsoon fleet going 
down to buy goods at Singapore. There's a mer- 
chant in every one of those junks, with a cabin like 
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a parlour, a regular shop all to himself. He has his 
goods all nicely packed in small packages, and his 
money in silver ingots and dollars, in jars, ranged 
round like an apothecary's shop; so, as soon as it's 
dusk, I think we must go and do a bit of trade with 
the Chinaman.' 

" I dropped down in a minute. You know, Sir, 
I would not, on any account, have done anything 
against Christians like ourselves; but you see, to 
take anything from these Pagans, with their idols 
and their joss-houses, was only spoiling the Egyp- 
tian — spoiling the Egyptian, Sir." 

My squinting friend, who had been drinking all 
the time at my expense, said this with a sort of 
hypocritical snuffle, quite indescribable; perhaps he 
was afraid of going too far with me. 

He Continued, " We kept edging off and on till 
it was dark, just keeping the junk fleet in view. I 
had a couple of boats all ready, and some picked 
hands, a lot of cutlasses, and a dozen handspikes 
at the bottom of the boat under a sail. We said 
aloud we were going to have a trade with the China- 
man. The lights of the joss-houses served us to 
steer by; we did it as neat and comfortable as could 
be. The first junk, the crew were all asleep until 
we were on deck, though it was a heavy climb, but 
we had hooks for that all ready. 

" The mate knew where the merchant was to be 
found, walked straight there, while all but three 
kept guard for'ard, and in less than half an hour 
we had all the silver and half-a-dozen bundles of 
silk in the boats. The second junk, — we had to 
quilt one fellow, though generally a dozen will run 
Uke sheep before one of our sort. Altogether, we 
made a very good night of it, and before morning 
were clean out of sight; and we played that game as 
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long as the season lasted. The crew were very well 
satisfied; we put into South American ports, and 
got rid of the most knowing. When we got back 
into Sydney, my share was better than three hun- 
dred pounds. I don't know what the captain said 
to the owners, but they seemed very well content to 
ask no questions." 

"Why, good heavens!" I involuntarily and 
foolishly exclaimed, at the end of this rascally re- 
lation, ** that was rank piracy." 

" Oh no, Sir, only — not like cleaning out a 
square-rigged ship; those yellow pig-eyed fellows, 
with their pigtails, would not be believed on their 
oaths — only spoiling the Egyptians." 

So saying he took a huge gulp at the grog. It 
was too dusk under the shadow of the sail for me 
to see the expression of his countenance, or for him 
to see that of mine, as he mouthed his pet phrase 
as if it had been an answer to everything. 

Warming with the grog, and my silence, which 
he took for consent, he recommenced, " Why, Sir, 
that's nothing to what a friend of mine did to get 
a cargo of sandal- wood. You see, he was a master 
of a small schooner in the sandal-wood trade — 
that's a bartering trade with the South Sea Island- 
ers, who are most of them fierce savages, and many 
of them cannibals. He'd sold his cargo pretty 
well, and went into port to lay in a stock of articles 
for barter, and have a spree; and spree he did to 
that extent, that he not only spent all his money, 
but when he came to be sober he found he had 
married a lass that he certainly would not have 
chosen if he had known it ; a regular vixen, above 
five feet ten, with a colour like a rose, and a lot 
of fair hair that hung to her waist nearly; a real 
beauty ; but when her back was up — and that was 
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about twice a day — she'd smash everything and 
everybody near. They called her the Countess of 
Mawley Pier. Well, here was a pretty concern — his 
money spent, and a wife on his hands that would 
run him in more debt in a month than he could 
pay off in a year. However, it was done; he could 
not give up the port, it was too profitable ; so he 
thought his case over calmly, and soon made up 
his mind. 

"He invited the Countess to go to sea for a 
short trip, which she was very willing to do. Before 
many weeks, she had given the captain a black eye 
and bred a mutiny. The men came aft, and insisted 
on her ladyship being put ashore; however, my 
friend managed to pacify them. 

" At length they reached the Sandal Wood Island, 
and King Kettle came on board ; an Indian king 
they called him, because he had made a crown of a 
bright copper kettle. The captain presented him 
with a second-hand drummer's coat, besides other 
valuables, and introduced him to his wife, who di- 
vided the savages admiration with the coat; he 
had never seen any white woman but an old one 
before. 

" The captain went on shore with King Kettle, 
and the next day, without the usual delays, the 
natives began bringing a cargo of sandal- wood down 
to the beach; they got the finest lot I ever saw; 
when it was loaded. King Kettle invited the captain 
and his lady to go ashore to a feast and dance. I 
will say that for her, she was afraid of nothing; 
the captain, before all the crew, recommended her 
not to go, and that makes her positive that she 
would. She puts on a light green satin dress with 
short sleeves, scarlet satin turban with an osti^ch 
feather, all her hair hanging in curls down her 

c 
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bftck, and a pair of pocket pistols in her belt. She 
looked 80 p^rand that, for all the crew were so mad 
with her pfoings on, licking them and brushing them 
about like do^s, they gave her three cheers when she 
ati^ppcd into the boat. Well, at nighty the captain 
oanii) ha(;k alono, and told the crew his wife wonld 
Htop with the Indians, a piece of news that Texed 
nobody hut one young fellow, who was for arming a 
bout, hut nobody heeded him. At any rate, we op 
an(!hor and made sail, for it was a place where more 
than oTio Hhip's company had been murdered. Would 
you bolieve it, there are people that will haTe it he 
sohl his wife to King Kettle for that cargo of 
sandal -wood ? and when, twelve months after, news 
carnn that Kiu^ Kettle, after worshipping his white 
wift) for Homo time, had had his patience exhaasted, 
like many others, and not only lulled but eaten her, 
a(^oording to the custom of the country, the cap- 
tain Huid, ' Well, I wonder if he digested her, be- 
oauwj,* Hays ho, 'if he did, King Kettle's the only 
porHon she over could agree with ! ' " 

This story quite finished me up. With a short 
good night and a very hollow laugh at King Kettle's 
dig<!Htion, I turned in, having first loaded ray pistols 
and put them under my pillow. My dreams were 
not v(3ry phiiisant. It would have been odd if they 
liad boon, transplant(3d so suddenly from the calm 
security of civilisation to the middle of the ocean, 
bound up in the space of a few square feet, certainly 
without a friend, and probably with a felon. 

I was awakened with a fearful cry, and rushed 
npon deck at the same time as the captain, and saw 
a large ship bearing right down upon us; the man at 
the wheel, in his fright, threw the brig up into 
the wind! 

" Starboard," roared the captain to the stranger 
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■ship, snatching up a speaking trumpet. " Star- 
board ! " we all shrieked in chorus, the shrill voice 
of the captain's wife above all. Through the 
moonlight I saw something white dash at the wheel 
of the stranger, and just as her bowsprit was over 
us she paid slowly off and past us, grinding along 
our stem with a sound that chilled me to my heart. 
We were saved. The captain s wife fell on her 
knees and returned thanks for our wonderful escape; 
most of us followed her example; but when the 
mate, who had been lying in a drunken sleep on 
deck, came up rubbing his eyes, the captain 
snatched up a handspike and knocked him down; 
the mate jumped up, and flew on him like a tiger^ 
but the crew were too quick for him and got him 
down; in the meantime the captain had run foir 
his pistols, but after a great row the mate went for*- 
ward, and we all coiled down again in our berths. 

A few days afterwards, the water turned bad. 
The owners, to save money, had given us half- 
cleansed beer-barrels, so it was decided to put into 
Hio de Janeiro. After the running- down night, the 
mate had been disrated, and sent forward among 
the men, for it was his watch, and it seemed as if 
the watches in both vessels had been asleep. From 
that time he was never sober. He had found out 
tlie way to bore a hole in a cask of rum, and suck 
at it through a thin bamboo tube every evening at 
dusk. 

I was sitting one morning reading Don Quixote, 
for the second time, when Clank came with a piece 
of wood in his hand, and asked me to lend him a 
large case-knife, that, among other foolish thingis 
stuck into emigrants, I had purchased for my 
outfit. I handed it to him without a word; he went 
straight to the grindstone and began to sharpen it 
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"Halloa!" cried impudent little Duds, the cabin- 
boy, '* are you going to kill a pig this morning ? 
A bit of fresh meat would be a treat." ** You shall 
have fresh meat enough in five minutes," was the 
answer. " I'm going to cut that infernal captain's 
liver out !" — and with that he sprang at the captain, 
who was just coming on deck. As luck would have 
it, one of the men, a sharp fellow, was coming aft, 
with a handspike. In an instant he threw it so 
cleverly, it took the mate between the legs and 
flung him flat; the knife flew out of his hand over- 
board; his head striking the captain in the middle 
of his fat paunch, upset him. Two or three of us 
jumped on top of the mate, who began to howl 
like a demon, and no wonder ; for, in my anxiety 
to keep him down, I never thought of the cigar in 
my mouth, and all the time the crew were making 
a spread eagle of him, I was burning a hole in the 
back of his neck with the red end of it. 

We made him hard and fast, for he was raving 
mad with delirium tremens. To cool him, every 
time the watch was called, the captain had a bucket 
or two of salt water thrown over him. 

Four days before we reached Kio, a low, long, 
black schooner hailed, and asked very anxiously 
for news from Europe. They sent a boat aboard 
us, and we all fully thought we were in for a 
regular clearance. The officer in command, a black- 
bearded, neat-looking little fellow, spoke broken 
EngUsh with a French accent. Whether it was 
that they were only slavers, or that we were not 
worth robbing, or that they had better business on 
hand, after accepting a file of newspapers, and 
asking me especially, as I spoke French, what news 
from France, they were about to depart, when the 
officer's eyes fell upon our prisoner in chains. 
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With a Start, and a French oath, he exclaimed, 
" Tien cest toi, Monsieur Louche, que diable 
fait'iu ici?" 

Then followed a whispering, which ended hy the 
Frenchman coolly saying to the captain, " Dis is a 
friend of mine ; I vil save you de trouble of taking 
him any more." With that they hurried into their 
boat, and in a few minutes we had seen the last of 
the Dominie, as a Scotch sailor had named him. 

It was early daybreak when we sighted the white 
peak of the great Corovado mountain^ the first land- 
mark of Rio de Janeiro. With a fair wind we 
entered the narrow inlet of the finest harbour in the 
world. Precipitous rocks towered above us. On we 
rustled, steadily passing and answering the hail from 
the forts that crown the rock, and emerged into 
San Sebastian Bay. What a scene ! never shall I 
forget it. An inland lake, some sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, stretched before me, studded with 
ships of every clime. Amid the stripes and stars 
of the great EepubHc, and the tricolour of France, 
my heart warmed to the British union jack, be- 
neath the broad pendant of an admiral. Hun- 
dreds of canoes, manned by negroes in scanty 
costume, glided swiftly over the placid waters, 
plying between the ships and shore ; in front rose 
the white city of Rio de Janeiro-— churches and 
convents, and tall warehouses, backed up by moun- 
tains, all covered with the richest tropical vege- 
tation, save where the bare peak of Corovado 
rose above all. A sky of that intense blue 
only seen in the tropics, framed this matchless 
panorama. The quarantine boat, pulled by twelve 
negroes, in white canvas shirts without sleeves, 
and drawers reaching to the knee only, fii*st reached 
and exan^ined us. 
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On landing, we found ourselves among crowds 
of black boatmen, childish, submissive, and gay; 
EuropeaiiH, with ghastly white faces, white broad- 
brinmied Panama hats, white jackets, shirts, and 
trouHcrp, hurrying about rapidly and earnestly, and 
dwarfiHh, languid, dehberate, tawny Brazilians, 

Threading ray way through a wilderness of hogs- 
heads of sugar and bags of coffee, I entered a long 
street of lofty white houses with green shutters, 
uudrained, ill-paved, and never cleaned. Before I 
had gone many yards, I was startled by a strange 
compound of sounds of rattling, singing, and groan- 
ing ; from a cross street, prancing round the cor- 
ner, came a hideous half-naked black ; in his hand 
he held aloft a sort of gigantic wicker hour-glass, 
Aill of stones; slinking and waving this like a 
drum -major in front of his regiment, in regular 
time to a song, part words, part grunts, part groans, 
he lod the way capering ; fifty negroes followed in 
single file, some more hideous, barbarous, and un- 
earthly than any I ever beheld ; each carried on 
his back a huge bag of coffee, and all joined in an 
uneartlily chorus. I stood transfixed with amaze- 
ment, until they disappeared like a procession in 
a pantomime; surprise, disgust, horror, pity for 
these poor beasts of burden, overcame me. Next I 
encountered an enormous negress— a perfect moun- 
tain of black flesh, in a blue cotton robe, with a red 
and yellow cotton handkerchief round her head, 
garnished with large-headed gilt pins, and strings of 
many coloured beads as a necklace. She carried a 
basket full of tempting fruit. Smiling the good- 
. humoured smile peculiar to Africans, she invited me 
by signs to select something from a stock of oranges 
and bananas. Oh, after a sea-voyage, salt meat, 
and no fresh vegetables for many weeks, what a 
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treat it was ! The oranges, foil of juice, and cold 
as ice, were more delicious than anything I ever 
before tasted ; but whc ther it was the appetite or the 
fruit that was so superior, I know not. 

The fruits, the flowers, the birds, exposed for sale, 
were all magnificent ; but the city of Rio is much 
dirtier than, and very inferior to, Bordeaux, Havre, 
or Marseilles. 

On the following day, after a very bad dinner on 
steaks, which it would be a Ubel to compare with 
English horseflesh, I went to the celebrated Madame 
Finot's for some of her feather flowers, one of the 
few manufactures estabhshed in. Brazil. In a long 
lofty room, opening on a verandah, I found the mis* 
tress of the estabUshment, a well-dressed, coquettish 
Frenchwoman, seated in the midst of at least forty 
girls, of all ages from ten to twenty, and of aU 
colours from jet black to the palest shades of 
mixed blood ; some of them extremely pretty, and 
all attired in very becoming costumes. Baskets full 
of feathers, each of some colour and shades of the 
richest dyes, were arranged down the centre of the 
room. From these their thin nimble fingers were en- 
gaged in fashioning exact representations of the most 
gorgeous tropical flowers, as well as roses, cama* 
tions, tulips, camellias, and all the garden favourites 
of Europe. Beside the basket of feathers, all 
around hung perches and cages, containing parrots 
and other birds of great value even in Brazil ; num- 
bers flew about the room like tame pigeons, and 
every now and then there was a regular chase and 
flutter, when the little mulattoes had to pluck some 
feather from a Uving subject to finish the wreath of 
a queen or a princess. In a detestable country, 
Madame Finot's bright birds and merry girls am 
almost my only pleasant recollection. 
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The following day we sailed, and saw nothing 
worth noting, until a dark dim line rose on the 
horizon. 

"Land ho!'* cried the look-out. Blessed sound 
to the weary landsman ! — a sound associated with 
liberty and society, a walk on turf, a dinner of fresh 
meat and green vegetables, clear water to drink, 
and something to do. 'J he dark line was Terra 
Australis, the land of my dreams. As we ap- 
proached more near, I was not greeted, as I had 
hoped, by sloping shores of yellow sands, or hills 
covered with green pasture, or clad with the bright- 
coloured forests of southern climes ; but far above 
us towered an iron-bound coast, dark, desolate, 
barren, precipitous, against which the long roll- 
ing swell of the Pacific broke with a dull dis- 
heartening sound. 

No wonder that the first discoverers, who coasted 
along its shores in the midst of wintry tempests, 
abandoned it, after little investigation, as an unin- 
liabitable land, the dwelling-place of demons, whose 
voices they fancied they heard in the wailing of the 
wind among the inaccessible cliffs. 

But soon a pilot boarded from a stout whale-boat, 
rowed bv a dozen New Zealanders. He reached the 
rocks which, divided by a narrow cleft, or canal, 
and towering above the coast line, are the sailors' 
landmark, known as Sydney Heads — the cleft that 
Captain Cook overlooked, considering it a mere 
boat harbour. Steering under easy sail through 
this narrow channel, the scene changed, ** as by 
stroke of an enchanter s wand," and Port Jackson 
lay before us, stretching for miles hke a broad silent 
river, studded with shrub-covered islands; on either 
hand of the shores, the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds of villas and villages descended to the 
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waters edge; pleasure-boats of every variety of 
build and size, wberries and canoes, cutters, 
schooners, and Mudians, glided about, gay with 
flags and streamers, and laden with joyous parties, 
zig-zagged around like a nautical masquerade. Every 
moment we passed some tall merchant-ship at 
anchor, for in this land-locked lake all the navies of 
the world might anchor safely. 

It was Sunday evening, and the church bells 
clanged sweetly across the waters, mingling in bar- 
monious discord with the distant sounds of profane 
music from the pleasure parties. On we sailed, 
until we reached the narrow peninsula where, fifty 
years previously, trees grew and savages dwelt, and 
where now stands one of the most prosperous cities 
in the world — there, in deep water, close along shore 
at Campbell's wharf, we moored. My next and the 
following days were devoted to exploring the city 
and its suburbs, and refreshing my appetite, and 
stretching my cramped limbs. 

In the buildings there was nothing to denote a 
foreign city, unless it was the prevalence of green 
jalousies, and the extraordinary irregularity in the 
principal streets, — a wooden or brick cottage next 
to a lofty plate-glass-fronted shop in true Regent 
Street style. There were no beggars, and no half- 
starved wretches among the working-classes. In 
strolling early in the morning through the streets 
where the working- classes live, the smell and sound 
of meat frizzling for breeikfast was almost uni- 
versal. 

On one of these expeditions, while strolling in 
the outskirts of the town, above a cloud of dust I 
saw approaching a huge lumbering mass, like a 
moving haystack, swaying from side to side, and I 
heard the creaking of wheels in the distance, and a 
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Tolley of Strang oaths accompanied the sharp 
cracking of a whip ; presently the horns of a pair 
of monstrous huUocks appeared, straining solemnly 
at their yokes; then another and another followed, 
until I counted five pairs of elephantine beasts, 
drawing a rude cart, composed of two high wheels, 
and a platform without sides, upon which was 

Eacked and piled bales of wool full fourteen feet in 
eight. Close to the near wheel stalked the driver, 
8 tall, broad-shouldered, sunburnt, care-worn man, 
with long shaggy hair falling from beneath a sugar- 
loaf- shaped grass hat, and a month's beard on his 
dusty chin, dressed in half-boots, coarse, short, 
fustian trousers, a red silk handkerchief round his 
waist, and a dark blue cotton shirt, with the sleeves 
rolled right up to the shoulders of his brown-red, 
brawny, hairy arms. In his hands he carried a 
whip, at least twenty feet long, with the thong of 
which, with perfect ease, he every now and then laid 
into his leaders, accompanying each stroke with a 
tremendous oath. 

A little mean-looking man, shabbily dressed in 
something of the same costume, trotted humbly 
along on the off side. Three huge ferocious dogs 
were chained under the axle of the dray. This was 
a load of the golden fleece of Australia, and its 
guardians the bullock driver and bullock watch- 
man. 

The dust, the creaking of the wheels, and the 
ejaculations of the driver had scarcely melted away, 
when up dashed a party of horsemen splendidly 
mounted and sunburnt, but less coarse and worn 
in features than the bullock driver, with long beards 
and moustaches, and long flowing hair, some in old 
shooting jackets, some in coloured woollen shirts, 
almost all in patched fustian trousers; one, the 
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youngest, had a pair of white trousers, very smart, 
tucked into a pair of long hoots — he was the dandy, 
I presume ; some smoked short pipes ; all were in 
the highest and most uproarious spirits. Their 
costume would have been dear in Holywell Street at 
twenty shillings, and their horses cheap at Tatter- 
sail s at one hundred pounds. These were a party 
of gentlemen squatters coming down, after a year or 
two in the Bush, to transact business aud refresh in 
the great city of AustraUa. 

My first step, after putting my costume in decent 
order, was to dive into my carpet-bag and take out 
a bundle of my letters of introduction, of which 
many displayed the admirable manner in which 
geography is taught in our schools. There were 
letters to persons residing in South Australia, Van 
Diemen's Land, and New Zealand — as if these had 
been suburbs or districts within an easy distance of 
Sydney, instead of as far off as Marseilles from 
London. Selecting one addressed to the manager 
of a joint-stock bank, I set out with the rest in my 
pocket. The gentleman received me graciously, 
read my letter deliberately, asked me every concern- 
able question about my birth, parentage, education, 
expectations, relatives, pursuits, and intentions, 
amount of capital in hand and in prospect, and 
ending by observing that do doubt I should find 
something to suit me ; in the meantime, the best 
thing I could do was to lay out my money in shares 
in his bank. Luckily, I did not take his advice. 
Within twelve months the Directors drove their 
carriages down to the Insolvent Court, and drove 
back whitewashed. Having answered all his ques- 
tions, I put my packet of letters into his hands and 
inquired their value. 

*' Oh," said he, " mere sham bank notes, I bus- 
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pect : })owever, let us sort them. In the first place, 
understand, young gentlemnn, we are divided into 
at least three sets, but you have only to do with two, 
the Free Culonists and the Emancipists. Many of 
the latter are wealthy, educated, and personally 
respeetable ; hut if you mean to associate with the 
other party, you must avoid the Emancipists (fireed 
convicts), except in mere trade transactions, in the 
same way as you would a black bear in Kew York. 
If you visit one, you cannot visit the other. There 
are half a dozen of your letters good. I see you 
have the bishop and the judge, but as everybody 
brings letters to those gentlemen, unless you were 
a warm personal friend, and he was a waim per- 
sonal friend of the parties addressed,, you must 
not count on much use from them. Of this batch 
I know nothing; and as to these, which are ad- 
dressed to wealthy people, but quite out of the 
pale of society, I should recommend you to bum 
them." 

I thanked the banker for his advice, which was 
all I got from him : although Australia is the 
most hospitable country in the world, the topping 
citizens of Sydney very much resemble the same 
gentlemen in Manchester ; they are so busy making 
money, that unless you have a large letter of credit 
they have not time to be hospitable to you ; in fact, 
they can't afford it. The writers of my letters had 
led me to expect a very different reception. 

At the period I speak of— it was before the great 
crash of 1848 — the streets of Sydney were par- 
ticularly brilliant ; landaus, gigs, phaetons, curricles, 
and even four-in-hands, swarmed, as well as all 
kinds of quiet carriages, and ladies and gentlemen 
on horseback ; and then, as now, there were great 
numbers of both sexes who delighted to adorn 
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themselves aftor the exact pattern of the book of 
fashions ; the Government clerks and the sons of 
wealthy Emancipists were particularly brilliant. 

Amid all this glare and glitter, it is impossible to 
describe how lonely, how miserable I felt ; ten thou- 
sand times more lonely than if in a desert, for trees 
are to a solitary man more soothing objects than 
plate glass, and cattle feeding more companionable 
than busy stranger crowds. However, among all 
my letters I found two useful, and several very 
civil. J^ut it was astonishing how every one had 
something to sell me, an extraordinary bargain. 
One had a farm ; another, a lot of sheep ; and a 
third, a famous molj^ of cattle ; and all were ready 
to take part cash and part on my bill at a long 
date. Having firmly made up my mind to buy 
nothing, there was no harm done; but it was 
amusing to find, by comparing notes, that the farm 
had no water, the sheep had the scab, and the cat- 
tle were so wild, that they had not been mustered 
within the memory of man. Even the Govern- 
ment clerks class cannot refrain from doing a bit 
of trading. These gentlemen fancy they fill the 
place of an aristocracy; their moustaches, tips, 
and patent boots, their airs and graces, would do 
credit to Downing Street or Somerset House. Each 
carries, I heard a bushman once observe, a ramrod 
in his spine, and an eye-glass in his eye. The sons 
of radical coal-merchants, transplanted to a foreign 
climate, become the heroes of silver- fork novels ; 
but still the influence of the place sets them to 
make money as well as debts, and all my well- 
dressed acquaintances had something to sell me — a 
gun, a saddle, a fishing-rod of wonderful and totally 
useless perfection. When they found I would not 
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bite, their eyesight failed them. Still I managed to 
spend my time and my money pleasantly. 

Sometimes I joined pic-nic parties to the oj^ster^ 
beds, v/h\6h lie aboat four miles out in the bay ; 
sometimes I rode and drove with new-made friends 
in the Government domain, a splendid park, extend- 
ing to the water's edge, laid out in gardens of Eu- 
ropean and tropical flowers and shrubs, with a drive 
for carriages, which is always crowded in an evening. 
There used to appear an Emancipist auctioneer, 
whose life and death were a romance, in a low open 
phaeton, drawn by four splendid ponies, ridden by 
postilions in livery; himself grandly leaning on a 
gold-headed cane. There, too, an old man of 
Holywell Street origin, who could neither read nor 
write, dashed along in a perfectly- appointed tandem, 
with a lovely girl beside him. He was reputed 
worth a hundred thousand pounds. And others 
of all ranks, in scores, displaying luxury without 
refinement; of whom, now, there are few left. 
There is a bathing establishment, in a retired part 
of the promontory on which the park is formed, 
and from the heights the fair Australians may often 
be seen, in becoming costumes, stretching across the 
watei-s of the bay with all the agility of mermaids. 

A strong contrast to the belles and beaux of the 
park was the widow of Sara Terry the convict, who 
died worth a million sterling ; she was pointed out 
to me scrubbing her own door-step one morning, in 
a woollen gown and shabby black silk bonnet. On 
another occasion, I saw Greenacre's friend, Sarah 
Gale, very calmly engaged in cutting up boiled beef 
in a cook-shop she had established. 

Altogether, Sydney would be a delightful place if 
the men in trade could be inoculated with a few 
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honoorable principles, and the men of leisore and 
wealth with a love of refined and literary occnpa- 
tions ; if there were a greater demand for works o{ 
history, philosophy, and poetry, for pictnres and 
engravings, and less for port wine and French 
brandy. 

At the end of three weeks, finding that my letters 
of introduction did nothing for me beyond a couple 
of dinners, I set aboat getting a situation. I was 
offered one at three pounds a week by a merchant, 
who had correspondence at Bourdeaux, and thought 
my French usdful ; but in addition to my dislike to 
confinement, I found that the Sydney merchant 
dealt retail as well as wholesale, and expected his 
clerks to sell single pairs of breeches, and help cus- 
tomers on with their coats. 

At length I met Mr. Gumscrew, a merchant, a 
squatter, and a swell; he began by selling me a 
horse, which was indispensable in the Bush, be told 
me, and cheated me, and then offered to take me on 
one of his stations. So, heartily sick of the people 
and the place — in red-hot haste to get out of a 
colonial town life, which was too much like that I 
had travelled sixteen thousand miles to avoid — I 
agreed to his terms without bartering. 

The preliminaries settled, I left my chest with a 
merchant and set out for my destination on horse- 
back. I reached it after three days' riding through a 
wild country which has been so often described that 
it is not now worth describing. At Gamscrew's sta- 
tion, I took up my abode in a wooden hut, thatched 
with bark, on which well-bred short horns would 
have looked with contempt. * The sun and moon 
shone clearly through the chinks between the wea- 
ther boards; my bedstead was a bullocks hide 
atretched over four posts driven into the ground ; 
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a slip of greeD hide, hanging between the walls, 
formed at once my clothes-horse and chest of 
drawers. 

To the great contempt of my companion and 
fellow-lodger, I did put up a shelf for a few books, 
and drive in a nail for a small shaving-glass, with- 
out being able to boast a beard. 

The floor was day, variegated with holes where 
the broom had swept too hard. The fire-place, 
built of unhewn stone, formed a recess half the size 
of our apartment. The kitchen was detached, and, 
although small, rather better constructed than our 
chief hut, for the cook built it himself, and took 
pains with his special domain. 

If I had been ordered into such a dog-kennel in 
England, I should have grumbled and devoured my 
heart with vain complainings; but now it was my 
own choice, I had hopes before me, chinks and 
cracks were of no consequence, and, when inclined to 
grumble, I looked back on the dark lawyers den in 
which I had spent the last six months of my life 
in England. After a few days spent in cantering 
round the neighbourhood, I was ready to com- 
mence my light duties. 

These light duties consisted in helping to milk ; 
making butter; riding round to men at work in the 
Bush felling timber, with a packhorse loaded with 
flour and tea ; and other duties, including the care 
of stores, which we should call menial in England. 
My poetical ideas of the Bush were soon dispersed, 
and I learned that sentiment, refinement, and 
romance are luxuries seldom to be enjoyed at a dis- 
tance from civilised — very rarely in the midst of a 
population like that of Australian — towns. 

Alter all the fine things that have been written 
about Bush enjoyment, I have come to the conclu* 
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sion that they consist to one set of men in the con- 
trast between past misery and present independence, 
and to another in the excitement of rising with the 
tide of colonial prosperity, instead of sinking under 
the competition of a crowded community. 

The following ** Squatter's Song," from a satirical 
Sydney paper, may be considered a picture of the 
•other extreme : — 

THE. BUSHMAN TO HIS BRIDE. 

The gum has no shade, 

And the wattle no fruit ; 
The parrot don't warble 

In notes like the flute ; 
The cockatoo cooeth 

Not much like a dove : 
Then come let us ride 

To my station, my love ! 
Four hundred miles off 

Is the length of our way ; 
It is done in a week 

At but sixty a day. 
The plains are all dusty, 

The creeks are all dried ; 
'T is the fairest of weather 

To bring home my bride. 
The whizzing musquito 

Shall dance o'er thy head, 
And the guana shall squat 

At the foot of thy bed. 
The brave laughing jackass 

Shall sing thee to sleep, 
And a snake o'er thy slumbers 

His vigils shall keep. 
Then sleep, lady, sleep. 

Without dreaming of pain ; 
Till the frost of the morning 

Shall wake thee again. 
Our brave bridal bower 

I build not of stones ; 
Though, like old Doubting Castle, 

'T is paved with bones — 

D 
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The bones of the sheep. 
On whose flesh I hare fed — 

Where thj trim satin slipper 
Unshrinking may treaa : 

For the dogs haye all polished 
Them clean with their teeth; 

And they're better, belieye me. 

Than what lies beneath. 

# « ♦ « 

3Iy door has no hinge, 

And the window no pane ; 
So they let out the smoke, 

Though they let in the rain ! 
The frying-pan serves us 

For table and dish. 
And the tin pot of tea stands 

Filled full at your wish. 
Though the sugar is brown, 

And the milk is all done. 
Still tea and brown sugar 

Are better than none. 
Then fear not, fair lady, 

The desolate way; 
Your clothes will arrive 

In three months with my dray. 
Though the stockmen will swear. 

And the shepherds won't sing, 
A good dog 's a companion 

Enongh for a king. 
Then mount, lady, mount, 

To the wilderness fly ; 
My stores are laid in. 

And my shearing is nigh ; 
And our steeds that through Sydney 

Exultingly wheel, 
Must graze in a week 

On the banks of the PeeL 



CHAPTER III. 

HUNTING A WILD HORSE. 

After awhile I began to make acqoaintance with 
my neighbours^ amongst whom I found many young 
fellows of my own age, some natives of the colony, 
and others who had wandered out with more or less 
capital, either intent on making a fortune, or satis- 
fied, after having spent one, to live at peace out of 
the reach of discounters, duns, bailiffs, angry fathers, 
drunken wives, false sweethearts, and rascally exe- 
cutors. In my time love, debt, drink, the stock 
exchange, the racecourse, and the Court of Chancery, 
all sent representatives of their dupes and their vic- 
tims ; since that time, the number and the variety 
have been increased by a larger share of the purely 
adventurous. 

Among the friends that I look back to now with 
pleasure were the three Dawoods, Robert, Charley, 
and John, sons of a Yorkshire farmer, who emigrated 
when half ruined by believing in the possibility of 
keeping up war prices, and Philip Pagmton, a long 
Devonian, who, according to hints and scraps, and 
bits of unwilling conversation, was the son of a large • 
acred squire, and heir not remotely to a title, who 
had lived among the best of the land, and enjoyed 
the haK of a University education, until a mysterious 
black cloud had wafted him off to be my neighbour 
as the nominal manager of a large station (with the 
help of a shrewd Colonial who could neither read 
nor write) which was the property of an Australian 
bank. He had plenty of money and a magnificent 
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outfit, rode capital horses, and told wonderful sport- 
ing stories, but was subject to fits of absence. 
Sometimes we set him down for a murderer, or a 
man who had killed his best friend in a duel; at 
others, for an illegitimate sprig of the highest rank ; 
and once there was a circumstantial rumour that he 
had married a lovely creature of eight-and- twenty, 
whom he believed to be, as she told him, a princess 
of the house of Bourbon, living incog, in the chaste 
neighbourhood of Cleveland Square, but who was 
unfortunately recognised by his fast uncle, an ex- 
captain of lancers, as Mademoiselle Eugenie Tapa- 
geuse, artiste and Lorette, — well known in Paris, 
Brussels, and Baden-Baden — a month after the se- 
cret marriage, and three days after she had presented 
him to the three lovely children of her sister, one 
black, one fair-haired, and one red-haired, who all 
called her mamma. 

But that is a long story, and we did not make 
the truth out until we had often done poor Paginton 
injustice. 

One morning, when I was busy in the dairy 
skimming cream, and planning how, when I had a 
dairy of my own, whiter and smaller fingers than 
mine should pat the butter, a series of cracks 
from stock-whips, like the report of a platoon of 
pocket pistols, disturbed my innocent occupation, 
and dispersed my dreams of a model dairy and dairy- 
maid — out I dashed, in my shirt sleeves, skimmer 
in hand, a red bandana tied round mv head, and 
saw, galloping up, the Dawcods and Paginton, all 
working away like so many lunatic French pos- 
tilions. In an instant they were at the door. 

They were full of something, but said nothing 
until they had had a smoke and a drink of tea, and 
then by degrees let out that news had reached them 
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from Sydney. My employer had made a total smash, 
80 my occupation was gone. They were on the point 
of making an overland journey to the Port Phillip 
district with stock ; would I join them, share the 
risk and the profits ? Half an hour was enough 
to make up my mind. In a week we started, and 
it was while bushing at night by a wood fire that we 
got into the way of telling yarns, some of which will 
be reproduced in these pages. I could fill a volume 
with the details of our overland journey, but all that 
has been done too often lately to be amusing now. 
We sold our stock well, and it was before returning, 
while on our expedition in Gipp's Land, to see a 
relation of the Dawoods, that we met ^dth an ad- 
venture which could only have happened in a newly- 
settled district. 

Our host, old Robin Bland, had been a skipper, 
and settled down with a Colonial wife in the wild 
Gipp^s Land. He greeted us with, " Eh, lads, but 
ye^re welcome with your bonny nags. There's a 
vast of wild cattle and horses in these hills, worth 
your riding after, if ye could drive them. There^s a 
black stallion, a rogue with a mob of well-bred mares 
he has coaxed ofi" from one or other of our stations. 
The deevil would be worth a hundred gouden guineas 
if ye could lay bond on him. He comes down to 
the pool below to drink pretty oft, but none of our 
chaps can tackle him.^' 

We made up our minds to have a shy at the 
stallion, and after spelling a week to rest our horses, 
set off one morning, just before daybreak. 

Robert Dawood took . the command of the party. 
Tall, fair-haired, with his long silky mustachios and 
auburn beard flowing over his bronzed chest, and 
large blue eyes restlessly glancing from side to side, 
be looked Uke some Saxon sea-king rather than a 
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peaceful herdsman^ — ^if sea-kings ever rode thoroij^h- 
Dreds in blue jerseys, cabbage-tree hats, and fustians 
tucked into Wellington boots. 

Paginton was dark as a gipsy, with a flushed co- 
lour, and one of the tallest men and best horsemen for 
his length I ever saw. He was mounted on a half- 
bred gray Arab, that seemed dwarfed under him into 
a pony, but could carry him faster and further than 
anything in the colony. 

Charley, Uttle random rollicking Charley, rode a 
weedy, vicious brute, of Lawson^s brown-muzzled 
breed, with a loose rein, up and down hill, in a style 
perfectly wonderful. The wretch was as fond of 
cattle or horse-hunting as his master, but at other 
times was always kicking, bucking, biting, and play- 
ing the devil, to the annoyance of every one except 
Charley. John was on a piebald stock-horse, an ugly 
brute, but perfect for mountain work. Both John 
and Charley were true specimens of native Austra- 
lians — good-tempered, hospitable, generous, ready to 
ride anything or fight any one, game to the back- 
bone, very ignorant, in spite of their father's care 
and their brother^s example; they could scarcely 
and never did read, except when I lent them Sporting 
Magazines or BelVs Life, and then I caught them 
listening to Charley the Swell, the ticket-of-leave 
shepherd, reading for them. Their desires were 
bounded by a good run, a large head of stock, and 
some famous mares, which were to be their portion 
as soon as old Dawood coidd spare them ; and their 
conversation turned chiefly on the merits of their 
nags, races, and cock-fights. 

Our way lay for full seven miles over rolling plains 
thinly dotted with trees, where the herbage rose to 
our horses' knees ; then came forests of green trees, 
and then again the ground opened until it became 
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clear as far as we could see^ an ocean of grass land 
with islands of scrubby thickets. 

Birds were more rare than in the shady, leaf-co- 
vered woods of Europe, and for miles few living 
things crossed our path. From time to time large 
flocks of cockatoos screamed horribly at us as we 
approached the bare-looking lofty gum-trees on 
which they clustered, and millions of insects in the 
air and on the grass hummed in concert like the 
murmuring of a living sea; all comparatively new 
and strange to me, as I rode on with kindUng ima- 
gination in the excitement of expectation. I did 
not then feel the monotony of the Australian desert 
that has since so often wearied me, and made me 
long for the less genial but more varied climate of 
hard-working England. 

At one moment a mob of kangaroos leaped across 
our path ; at another, two emus, surprised drinking 
at a water-hole, thundered away, shaking the diy 
ground with their hard feet; but we had with in- 
tention left our dogs behind, and turned neither to 
the right nor left. 

When for the second time quitting a forest, Pa- 
ginton, whose quick accustomed eyes had detected 
something unusual in a low bush, called to me, and 
cantered towards it cracking his whip, when up rose 
a bird as big as a barn-door cock, slowly spreading 
a pair of monstrous wings, and holding something 
as large as a rabbit in his talons. Frightened by 
our shouts, he dropped at our feet what proved to 
be a black flying squirrel, warm and bleeding, but 
dead. 

The skin of this bird-baste, as my Irish shepherd 
used to call the animal, formed the first trophy of 
our day's sport. 

From time to time we passed great herds of cattle 
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feeding in detached lots under the shade of the 
green trees, or marching down in single file to the 
springs that abound in these flats > the cows, calves, 
and bullocks going first, and a bull, the head, pro- 
tector, and patron of the mob, bringing up the rear, 
pausing momentarily, and hoarsely bellowing as our 
cavalcade came in sight. 

At length we reached the scene of our intended 
hunt, and the appearance of the ground was any- 
thing but inviting for a helter-skelter gallop. I 
confess that, without the example of my companions, 
and the knowledge that my horse, having been bred 
on the mountains, was to the manner bom, I should 
never have dreamed of riding beyond a foot pace. 

Along the lower face of this range, taking advan- 
tage of the cattle-paths and watercourses, it was our 
plan to press the wild horses so hard that they could 
not retire to high rocky plateaux above, but must 
descend to their other feeding-ground on the plains, 
where we hoped to run them down. 

Our search commenced in a heavily-timbered flat 
which gradually sloped down to a running stream 
swollen with recent rains, beyond which, in a suc- 
cession of rocky ridges, rose a range of mountains, 
with stony inaccessible peaks, where the winter snow 
long rests, the sides by turns bare and dark with, 
forest and matted brush, divided by deep ravines, 
carved out by floods. It was at a spring in this flat 
that Long Peter, while cutting out some wild honey 
with a black, had caught sight of the wild horses. 

It had been arranged that Charley, whose nag 
was a fast but not a lasting one, should take up the 
running as soon as be came in sight of our prey, and 
keep as close to the best horse — the black stallion, 
if possible — as he could. John was to follow, keep- 
ing Charley just in sights and pushing to the right 
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or left as occasion might require. Robert and Philip 
were to take up the running as soon as the fii*st two 
were blown, and I was to act under their orders. 
Three distinct cracks of a whip were to be a signal 
for pushing on, while the same signal was to hv con- 
tinually repeated when the thicket closed the view, 
in order that we might follow the right track. "And 
mind, Barnard,^' said Robert to me, " keep sight of 
us, but don^t press your horse in going over ditficult 
ground, trust all to him ; and if you get lost, give 
him his head and he will take you to some stock- 
man^s hut, as he knows ever\' one on these moun- 
tains ; and now look to your girths and take up 
your stirrups two holes, for if we find here we shall 
have to ride like the devil.^^ 

Having thus prepared, we spread in a half circle, 
and paced slowly through the forest with our eyes 
on the ground. Huge trunks of fallen trees in 
various stages of decay, and deep ])its, where the 
roots had been torn up, crossed our path in every 
direction. But my horse twisted by or leaped over 
these obstacles, with a perfection of instinct that left 
me nothing to do but preserve my seat and keep a 
look-out worthy of my apprenticeship as a Bushman. 

Half an hour had elapsed and no signs of any- 
thing, when a low whistle from Philip brought us 
to a halt. We pressed towards him. He had dis- 
mounted, and pointed to the fresh tracks of several 
unshod horses, among which that of a foal was 
visible. With signs he bade us follow, and marched 
on foot, leading his horse, with his eyes on the 
ground, noting every sign. At some richer herbage 
he stopped, passed his hand over it, and gathered up 
a tuft of grass. " They are close by,'' he whispered ; 
'^this is fresh cropped, and damp from a horse' 
mouth." 
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" Mount, then/^ said Dawood, '' they will be 
drinking at the Black Swan water-hole ; give them 
a few minutes to fill themselves, and then, Charley, 
donH spare your old horse, the black is worth a hun- 
dred of him. Let 's make a circuit beyond Paddy 
Ryan^s Pool, and then ride up the bed of the creek.*^ 

Charley nodded without answering, for he was 
just letting out his girths a hole, thinking he had 
hauled them too tight. For my part I was red and 
pale by turns ; my teeth chattered as they used to do 
by the side of the gorse cover, "When old Wan- 
derer gave tongue and Melody echoed him,'^ not for 
fear, but for pleasure, for I thought of my days on 

the Yorkshire hills and vales with and ; 

it was only the fallen gum-trees that made the dif- 
ference. 

With that we started, reached the running water, 
slid into it at one of the cattle runs, and rode up, 
splash, splash, in Indian file. There had been a 
good deal of rain the week before, and the snow had 
melted on the top of the mountain range, so that 
the stream, which since I have seen scarcely sufficient 
to chain the water-holes with a thin thread, rose to 
our horses' bellies, and rattled past, drowning the 
sound of our cavalcade. We pushed on in this 
order, with ducks, cranes, and swans rising before 
us, until, rounding a miniature promontory, our 
leader halted and held up his hand. Looking 
through a clump of bush, we could see the black 
stallion standing up to his knees in a pool, drink- 
ing, snorting, and pawing the water into a foam — a 
splendid picture of beauty and strength. As he was 
turned from us, we could just see his small ears 
peeping above a mane that descended on both sides 
his massive arching neck down to his knees, as from 
time to time he shook it, and played with two mares. 
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a grey and a chestnut^ which drank and meekly ad- 
mued their lord from a little distance, while another 
black mare moved slowly up a cattle-path towards the 
monntains with a yearling colt trotting at her heels. 
Charley had to get clear from the spreading branches 
of a fiaUen tree before he coidd be seen. The stal- 
lion looked up as a bough cracked loudly, and 
Charley's horse appeared within twenty yards ; then, 
turning, he stared for a moment with his fierce, fiery 
eyes through his damp, hanging locks, and, with a 
shrill neigh of warning that re-echoed from the 
mountains like the voices of a hundred steeds, 
sprang, at one lion-like bound, from the pool to the 
bank, and dashed up the breast of a precipitous 
mountain track, followed by the black mare, the 
others flying in an opposite direction. At the same 
moment Charley's spurs were dashed into his horse's 
sides^ his head turned up a shorter and easier exit 
firom the stream, and, quick as thought, he was at 
speed, thundering and rolling down gravel and stones 
upon us. More leisurely, we followed ; the hunted 
and the hunter disappeared behind the first hill, to 
reappear almost immediately on a narrow path worn 
by wild cattle along the mountain side — a glorious, 
fnghtful sight. But we neither saw nor felt any 
danger. 

'' Hold hard, and sit back. Armorer,'' was all I 
heard from Robert, as we rushed away, our eyes 
fixed on the flying stallion. Scarcely did I notice 
then the broken chasms, the huge boulders, the 
narrow crumbling rocks, over which, goat-like, my 
horse made his way. Mad with excitement, on we 
bounded, where a stumble would have been instant 
death. At length, at a wave of the hand from 
Robert, turning to a more circuitous and safer path, 
I lost sight of my companions ; and, pulling on my 
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horse at a slow trot, I crowned the heights and came 
upon a long, level, narrow green gorge of galloping 
ground, where I rejoined Paginton and Robert, and 
could see Charley and John just disappearing round 
a bend. Pressing on steadily over turf level as a 
bowling-green, no doubt the bed of some primaeval 
watercourse, we again caught sight of the stallion, 
Charley^s mare at his quarters, seemingly almost 
within reach of the glorious beast. Presently the 
gorge began to close up ; a solid wall of rock higher 
than a cathedral tower loomed before us. " Hurrah, 
hurrah !" I shouted, " he ^s pounded.'^ 

" Hold your tongue,^^ cried Robert, " you ^11 need 
breath before night. There is a road to the bottom 
that will make us sweat before we Ve done.^^ And 
BO on, on we strode, the green grass flying under us, 
enveloped in a cloud of misty rain, leaving the 
bright hot sun below and behind. Presently we 
saw the dark shadow of a horse and horseman ap- 
pear for an instant on a crag above us, as he emerged 
from a narrow defile which, under the wall of solid 
rock, wound from the gorge along which we had 
been racing. The mare, which had a good start, 
must have passed to the right, as we saw no more 
of her this time. As we turned intp the defile, the 
smooth ground ceased, like a lake of rock-bound 
shores, and we rattled over a mere sheep track 
against the breast of the mountain. We saw the 
stallion disappearing far above us over the crest of 
the mountain, and could hear Charley^s signal of 
distress. Philip pushed on, crying, " Save your 
horse, Armorer, till you get to good ground ;" and 
in a few minutes I was alone, but soon overtook 
Charley, whose horse had fallen at a tree, and did 
not seem much inclined to get up again. He waved 
his whip, and I trotted slowly on, doubting if I 
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should ever see any more of the* stallion or the 
party. 

At lengrth I reached the top, and, lu'arini: a coo- 
ing, I made towards a cattle-track, and found Robert 
waiting for me. 

" I see/' said he, " that the black horse will make 
for the flats below; at the next turn we can see tor 
miles^ so you will be sure to hit him off, if your 
Wallaby's wind will hold out, and Paginton does not 
manage him before he gets down, which I don't 
think he will without your help.^' 

This speech gave me new heart. Gathering my- 
self up, I took a pull at my little horse, touched 
him with the spur, and found him stnmg and full 
of pace. His big deep chest had carried him up the 
steep hills^ and my eight stone was but a feather on 
his broad and powerful quarters. Straining my eyes 
to catch the first gUmpses of an open view through 
the thick scrub that hung over the winding defile, I 
remember now seeing two huge rock kanganK)s go 
bounding down the mountain side; but, new^ and 
strange as such game then was to me, I neither 
turned nor paused to listen to the re-echoing stamps 
with which they crashed along. At length we 
crowned the crest of the dividing range, and paused 
for a moment before descending the steep gulf that 
offered the only path downwards. Robert pointed 
to a vast open plain, that rolled like a map fi-om the 
edge of the forest-covered declivity at our feet. 
From below rose through the silent air, from time 
to time, the distant reports of the stock-whips, re- 
echoing from the basalt rocks louder and louder and 
then dying away. 

These sounds, and the sight of the boundless plain, 
half maddened me. I dashed down the steep water- 
course, my horse bounding like a deer from boulder 
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to boulder. "On, on/' I cried, "Rob/' "Steady, 
steady/' shouted my Australian friend, in a clear 
calm voice of command, " or you '11 kill your horse, 
if you don't break your own neck. We are sure of 
him now, if you '11 only save your impatience up a 
little longer. Pull up, Barnard, this moment, and 
follow me." There was no disobeying common 
sense and command imited. He then took the lead, 
and, leaning back on the saddle until my head nearly 
touched the horse's counter, leaving the reins loose, 
leaping standing, now walking, now gently trotting, 
and then twisting and twirling among brushwood, 
timber trees, and fallen rocks, and again, as we came 
on a practicable bit of smooth ground, cantering, I 
followed the best bushman in the colony, rejoicing 
that my long legs, light weight, and early practice 
in mountain hunting, enabled me to hold my own 
in this grand and novel sport. 

Robert's consummate bushmanship led him the 
true course, even when we were going fastest ; every 
cattle-track was famiUar to him ; and bits of stone 
and grass and broken twigs, which I should have 
passed unregarded, were to him plain proofs of 
where the black stallion or his daring pursuers had 
passed. 

At length we cleared the broken path, and, from 
a sort of green plateau, caught another glimpse of 
the plain below and the open forest growing against 
the steep hill side. 

" Now," said Robert, " you can't miss your way ; 
keep to the left a Uttle, I '11 to the right, and we shall 
have him between us, for Phil and John must be 
beat by this time. Your path is short and easy, 
give your horse a moment to wind, and then don't 
spare him. So saying, with a shout and a wave of 
his whip, he turned sharp to the right, and dashed 
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down towards the plain. His calmness now changed 
to an eagerness equal to my own. For a moment I 
was startled at being left alone in these great woods ; 
I paused to listen as the dry wood sharply snapped 
and broke under his horse^s feet^ and the stones^ dis- 
lodged by his gallop^ rolled sounding down below 
the precipice^ alongside of which he took his daring 
course ; then awakenings I gave my nag his head^ 
and started once more. Before I had cantered a 
hundred yards, Wallaby turned sharply, pushed 
through some thick brushwood, tearing one leg of 
my trowsers to tatters, and came upon a cattle-track 
which soon brought me to a road of Nature's 
making, that saved all further doubt and anxiety as 
to my course; for some pent-up torrent of winter 
snows, or some landshp in past ages, had cleared 
away a broad green path, smooth shaven as if by a 
Titan's spade, down which, rapidly galloping, I 
soon reached a belt of forest that cQvided me from 
the plain; through these my horse, leaping and 
wincQng along, brought me on the glorious grassy 
desert just in time to see, in the horizon, Philip and 
John waving their hats to Robert, who, about a 
quarter of a mile on my right, was taking up the 
running. 

" Hurrah, hurrah !'' 

'^ Yoicks, tallyho ! hark forward, away ! '' Standing 
up in my stirrups, my eyes fixed on the speck which 
instinct told me was our chase, holding my horse to 
a measured stride, I bounded along over sward that 
scarcely sounded under my horse's hoofs. The sun 
was high and hot now, but I did not feel it. Hun- 
ger, and thirst, and weariness, all were forgotten. 
The pure deUcious atmosphere, the sweet perfume of 
wild flowers, the pleasure of swift motion, the bound- 
less plain unrolled before me, the triumph of ap- 
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preaching success, filled heart and brain with deli- 
cious maddening excitement. Oh, happy joyous 
days ! Oh, glorious pleasures of my youth, when 
the night brought calm rest, and the morrow no 
regret ! what can wealth, what can cities offer that 
can equal you ! 

Very soon the black stallion came in view nearer, 
nearer ; he still made a good fight, and struggled on 
bravely, but at three-quarters speed, I gained on 
him at every stride. Now sure of my prey, I 
gave way to my pent-up feelings; I screamed, 
and shouted, and waved my cap as though I had 
been cheering on a pack of hounds running in 
view. 

Leaping over cracks and fallen logs, stumbling 
over wombat holes, on we raced. Robin to the right, 
carefully holding his horse, which was beginning to 
flag under the rider^s weight and the last burst 
down the mountain side. 

At length, nearer and nearer we came, near 
enough to distinguish every movement of the black. 
His proud head carried low, he still reeled along 
with desperate strides. Oh, how changed from the 
lion-like bounds of the morning ! his late glossy 
coat and flowing mane grey with sweat and foam. 

Robin, sparing neither whip nor spur, was seeking 
to weary him out by heading him again and again ; 
but his own steed was done, and he beckoned me on 
just as the good chestnut stumbled, and without a 
struggle rolled over like a log. " All right,^^ cried 
he, standing over his beaten horse, bridle in hand, 
as I turned towards him, " push on, Barnard, now 's 
your time V It was no moment for civilities, so I 
left him — a strange spectacle; his face, hair, and 
beard black, streaked with sweat, dust, and blood 
fi*om scratches of the thicket ; his woollen shirt, torn 
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open^ displayed his brawny chest, but his air^ as 
ever, full of strength and self-confidence. 

In five minutes I found I could ride round the 
wild horse, so I pressed on him constantly ; at every 
wave of my whip, he doubled like a beaten hare, but 
showed his teeth when I headed him, and glared 
with fiery eyes that showed it would not be safe to 
come to close quarters. Thus pressing and doubling, 
we carried on for some miles over ground as level as 
the Wiltshire Downs, until the stalhon's pace fell to 
a trot, and at times a walk ; but still, whenever I 
neared him, he showed dangerous fight. While 
doubting how to end the conflict, and thinking that 
an unlucky stumble might make me lose all our la- 
bour, I saw something looming in the distance, which 
proved to be a lot of tame stock-horses driven by a boy 
towards a neighbouring station. The boy, a true 
Cornstalk, saw how the game stood, pushed on to 
join me, and together, one on each side, we dashed 
shouting and lashing at the stallion. His tail shiver- 
ing, his sides' heaving, he vainly tried to escape a 
fr^h horse and rider ; wherever he bounded we fol- 
lowed, and, before he knew where he was, had him 
enveloped in the mob of tame ones. This done, I 
shouted ^^ Victory!^' — young Cornstalk, something 
more homely and energetic; and then, flogging, 
hallooing, hurrying, trampUng in a cloud of dust, 
we drove the lot pell-mell into a stock-yard. The 
slip-rails were closed in an instant, and the black 
stidlion, after one fierce despairing leap at the lofty 
paUng, sank exhausted to the ground. 

When the mob of tame horses, with our chase in 
the middle of them, rushed trampling into the stock- 
yard, I slipped off my nag and ran to help the young 
stockman to close the entrance, and then, after 
giving one more who-whoop of triumph, I leaned 

E 
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my hot head againet the bars of the stock-yard^ and, 
drawing a long breathy began to peer through the 
clouds of dust at my captive. The tame ones had 
drawn round him snorting in a half circle ; he lay 
half on his knees, just where the strong top-rail had 
flung him back, ^diausted^ ra^g, breathing hard 
through his thin red nostrils^ and throwing up his 
head with grinning teeth, whenever the others moved 
towards him. 

With a sort of calm, dreamy, languid feeling I 
9tood, I know not how long, surveying him, until 
the young stockman touched me on the shouldar. 

" I think, master, you ^d better leave him now to 
sulk a bit ; I ^11 come presently and give him some 
water and oaten hay, but now you may as well put 
your nag to feed in our little paddock, have a wash 
at the creek, and come up to the hut, for I fancy 
you Ve had nearly enough for to-day, and mother 
will be rare glad to see you ; she loves to see any 
one from old England.^^ 

I started out of my dreams at these words of wel- 
come, and, turning round, saw that the evening was 
closing in. Wallaby, recovering from the last burst, 
was whinnying at my elbow, searching in vain for a 
tuft of grass on the bare ground. 

" With all my heart,^^ I answered, '^ for my mouth 
and throat are like a furnace, and my face feels 
masqued with dust and sweat. But tell me how 
you knew I was lately from England 1" 

'' Oh ! '^ answered the young centaur, as he half 
jumped, half clambered on his long-tailed colt, '^ I 
knew by the red colour in your face, and your 
double bridle, and your dandy boots, that you must 
be the young swell that Bald-faced Dick told us, 
when he came up with the dray, was stopping at 
Robin Bland's, learning the colonial touches. 
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With this explanation^ my companion^ a lathy lad 
of thirteen^ with straw-coloured elf-locks, hanging 
from under a Battered straw hat round a brown- 
burned fair-complexioned face, blue, dare-devil eyes, 
and merry mouth full of white teeth, kicked his 
half-broken brute with his one spur, and set off to- 
wards a water-hole in sight, at a singular pace, be- 
tween bucking, kicking, and cantering, sitting all 
the time as close and as calmly as if he had been 
riding a rocking-horse. I followed, leading Wallaby, 
and we all indulged in a delicious bathe and drink 
at the same time. In Europe, this sort of impru- 
dence ought to have killed both horse and man, but 
the sun had taken the chill off the water before we 
went into it. 

After thus refreshing. Bill Donovan, or Spider 
Legs — ^his two names, the latter being the more cur- 
rent, as he informed me — ^turned Wallaby into a 
small paddock, proposing to let him feed there for 
an hour or two before hobbling him out, and then, 
pointing to the hut which stood on a hillock beside 
the creek, within a gunshot of where I had been 
bathing, he left me, to feed his own horses and give 
some water to the black stallion, as well as to get him 
into a smaller stock-yard by himself. The mob of 
horses which had so much assisted me had been 
driven up to mount a party about to drive some 
cattle down the country. 

Carrying my saddle on my head, I walked up to- 
wards the hut. It was a long, low building of slabs, 
like a wooden bam, with a sharply peaked roof, 
extending on both sides forward, so as to form 
a large verandah, supported by imcarved stumps; 
creepers, green, red, and purple, almost covered the 
colour of the wood in front; at the back it was 
shaded by three large trees, growing on the spur of 
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a rocky range which pushed in upon and bounded 
the plain. On one side, under the shade of one 
of the trees, was a dairy, half sunk in the ground ; 
and next to it, carefully fenced in, with rails wattled, 
a garden; and I could hear some calves mooing 
behind the house, in a yard where their dams were 
being milked. Poultry and ducks were luxu- 
riating over a few curds thrown outside the dairy ; 
a sow, with a litter of half-grown piglings, was 
making her way from the bed of the creek to join 
the repast; a shepherd-bitch and her half-dozen 
pups, with three or four kangaroo dogs, rushed out, 
fiercely barking at me, but were driven back by two 
fat, sun-burnt, bare-footed Uttle children, with minia- 
ture stock-whips, dressed in little shirts and nothing 
else. The noise of the dogs, and the shrill scoldings 
of the children, brought out the mother and mistress 
of the station from the far end of the verandah — a 
rosy sonsy dame, of good old EngUsh stuff — ^her 
bare arms covered with soap-suds, for I had caught 
her in the middle of a grand wash, followed by two 
Uttle girls, her partners in the domestic business, 
who himg behind her skirts, peeping out at the 
stranger with curious rolling hazel eyes, like 
frightened hares, while an elder graceftd beauty, of 
the delicate Australian tj^e, came out of the dairy 
with her assistant, a squat, red-headed Irishwoman. 

" Come, children, donH be frightened; this gentle- 
man ^s from England, I am sure.'^ 

With that they all came crowding round me; 
their shyness vanished ; I was in a moment an old 
friend. I sat down with the good woman on a 
bench in the verandah ; — the little ones took hold of 
my hands and clambered on my knees; — the elder 
ones stood apart, gazing on me with curious friendly 
faces; — my heart beat thick — my eyes filled with 
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tears. These kind voices were the first echoes of the 
homes of my native land that had fallen on my cars 
since I had been in the colony. It is only after 
suffering much and travelUng far that we learn the 
magic of a friendly familiar voice in a distant land 
—even the twang of the provincial dialect sounded 
sweet upon my ears, and in the accent of the good 
mother I recognised the county where I had passed 
my childhood ; — a few words explained that we knew 
the same people and the same places, although we 
had never met before. 

My hostess had a thousand questions to ask, 
which she poured forth in breathless haste, scarcely 
waiting for answers — about a noble family under 
whom she and her forefathers had lived long; — about 
names, some known, many unknown to me ; — about 
children whom she had dandled in her arms, forget- 
ting that they were now men ; — about the big oak, 
the glory of the Park — and the thickets of fern 
where the fawns lay. She told me how pleased she 
was when a child to hold the gate open for the 
scarlet-coated horsemen as they came trooping in to 
the Moor-House Meets. She asked me if I remem- 
bered her, forgetting that she must have left Eng- 
land while I was quite a child. I answered as well 
as I could, imtil at length, perhaps a little out of 
breath, the good woman suddenly remembered her 
hospitable duties, and, stopping short in the midst of 
an inquiry about the Princess Victoria, exclaimed, 

''But, Lord forgive me, dear young gentleman, 
all this time you must be tired to death and fa- 
mished, while I am talking my nonsense ; come in* 
side, pray, and sit down. Patsy, you little villain, 
go and catch one of the white pullets this minute; 
you catch them fast enough when they are not 
wanted. Jane, get done with the dairy ; and Dora, 
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never mind the washing; see how the fire is in the 
kitchen, and get the pots on for tea. Oh, sir, they 
live most of ^em like pigs in this country ; — no gar- 
den — no cream — no nothing, but salt beef and 
damper; but I do like things comfortable, so does 
my good man. You shall have as good a bit of 
supper as you could have at the Moor Arms.'' 

*'Nay,'' said I, ^^pray make no fuss for me; give 
me a drink of milk or cold tea, and I will rest until 
some of my companions come up, so we will all sup 
together.'' 

The good woman would have debated the point a 
little, but a battle royal among the pigs and children, 
in which her washing was likely to suffer, called her 
off in a hurry. One of the little girls soon came, 
bringing me a bowl of delicious milk. As my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness of the long room, 
the shutters of which had been closed for coolness, 
I espied in one comer a sort of couch of oaten hay, 
covered with kangaroo-skins. Sun-blistered, parched, 
bruised, and weary, yet glowing with that pleasing 
languor which usually follows the hot excitement of 
a long, sharp, successful chase, I threw myself upon 
this bush ottoman, determined not to sleep, but wait 
the arrival of my friends, as I felt sure that Robert 
and Phil, and probably Charley, if not John, would 
make for this station before night. 

The room, lately empty, was almost full. Rob 
Dawood and Paginton were standing over me ; a table 
of boards laid on trestles was covered with a white 
cloth. A strong smell of hot meat and vegetables 
pervaded the apartment. The two little girls were 
coming in from the detached kitchen, one with a 
dish of potatoes, and the other with vegetable mar- 
rows and cucumbers. A huge pie (of parrots it 
turned out to be) was on the table ; my late assist- 
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ant, Spider Legs, and a younger brother, brought in 
large dishes of fried mutton and fried pork ; half a 
dozen young ones followed, rejoicing over such an 
unusual feast. Then came my host, a handsome, 
soldier-like looking Irishman, of some fifty years of 
age, canying an armful of quart pots full of tea ; my 
hostess followed, with a veiy red face, some mon- 
strous dampers, and a bowl of milk. Besides all 
this there were eggs, pots of the black wild honey, 
and some tame too of purest yellow, bushels of 
peaches, water-melons, and other dainties too nume- 
rous to describe. I rubbed my eyes, not quite sure 
whether I was dreaming now or not. 

Little Patsy, the rising scholar of the family, 
asked a blessing, and, pulling out our pocket-knives, 
to work we set with famous appetites, in a manner 
that would have sent any silver-forkian into fits, un- 
less he had had a bush ride to prepare him for the 
spectacle. 

How we poUshed ofi* mutton and pork, fried 
onions, fresh- water cod, parrot pie, honey, peaches, 
cucumbers, melons, damper, butter, and cheese, was, 
as the Yankees would say, a caution. I never was 
a good hand at describing eating, and should not 
have remembered this, if it had not been the first 
repast that gave me a notion how comfortable 
people could be in the bush if they tried, and also 
an era in my life, as the close of my first day of 
bush horsemanship. Supper finished, in which, by 
the by, besides ten of the twelve children of our host, 
two travellers joined, we adjourned to the verandah 
to smoke our pipes by the light of the moon. 

Charley came in soon after supper, having got his 
horse again going after some hours^ rest, but John 
never showed ; and we felt assured, as it afterwards 
turned out, that he had camped on the mountains. 
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At length we retired to rest, in a room papered 
over with newspapers, and adorned with some re- 
markably gay portraits of St. Patrick, the King, 
Queen, and other notabilities, as well as a kangaroo 
hunt, in charcoal, performed by the genius of the 
£amily, in a style that left which was the kangaroo 
and which the dogs a matter of some doubt. 

I shall not spin out this adventure by telling how 
we tamed the black stallion, and drove in both 
mares and cattle, and made a good profit by the 
transaction. It is enough to say that this journey 
rubbed off all the remains of my new chummery : 
from that time I was received as a ^^ Bushman,^' 
and, not long afterwards, I became myself partner 
in a cattle station. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A PRISONER'S STORY. 



When I returned from our visit to Gipp's Land I 
agreed to settle down for a term with an old neigh- 
bour of Dawood's, who had a farm with a good deal 
of arable land^ as well as a station on the ranges^ 
that I might learn something of agriculture as well 
as stock. It was before gold-digging had given a 
value to wheat-land. There I met with a man whose 
story is worth telling. 

Returning home one evening, I stopped my horse 
to look at our ploughman breaking up a fine piece of 
alluvial flat, which had recently been cleared and 
fenced in. He had ten pair of oxen and a heavy 
swing plough at work. There was a man to help 
him to drive, but his voice was as good as his hands, 
and it was a pleasure to see him — as he turned 
up a broad furrow of virgin soil — ^halt his team, 
and lift the big plough over the roots of the 
stumps that dotted the paddock as if it had been a 
feather-weight. Our ploughman, Jem Garden — ^Big 
Jem, he was commonly called — was a specimen of 
English peasantry, such as we don't often see in 
AustraUa, tall, though a round-shouldered stoop took 
off something from his height, large-limbed but 
active, with a curly, fair-haired bullet head, light- 
blue good-natured eyes, and hooked nose, large 
mouth full of good teeth, a solid chin, a colour 
which hard work and Australian sun could not ex- 
tract, and an expression of respectful melancholy 
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good-nature that at once prepossessed me in his 
favour. He was then in the prime of life, a perfect 
master of every kind of rural work — ploughing, sow- 
ing, reaping, mowing, thatching, breaking-in and 
driving bullocks and horses, and not less an adept 
in all colonial pursuits, for he could do as much 
with a saw, an auger, an axe, and an adze as a 
European workman with a complete chest of tools. 
He was a very good fellow, too, always ready to help 
any one at a pinch : when the stockman broke his 
leg, he walked twenty miles through the rain — a tro- 
pical rain in bucketfuls — although they had fought 
the day before about a dog of Jem's the stockman 
had been ill-using ; and yet Big Jem was a convict, 
or, speaking colonially, " a prisoner.'^ 

I felt anxious to know more about this man, but 
I had no opportunity of satisfying my curiosity 
until I happened to go up the country for a lot of 
cattle, and chose Big Jem to help me. 

We got our horses into the paddock close to the 
hut overnight; the next morning, at sunrise, I 
buckled a blanket, a couple of shirts, a bag of tea 
and sugar, a quart pot, and a pair of hobbles to my 
saddle, and* started in high spirits. 

Now, living in the Bush, and especially while tra- 
velling, there is not the same distance between a 
master and well-behaved man, although a prisoner, 
as in towns. From the first I was interested in the 
ploughman, so I treated him on the journey with 
special kindness. 

We travelled all day, from sunrise to sundown, sel- 
dom going off a walk, at which pace our horses could 
do nearly five miles an hour ; towards evening we 
tried to strike some station or shepherd's hut, the 
whereabouts of which Jem generally knew by the 
mixture of experience and instinct that constitute a 
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perfect Bushman. If we could not light upon a hut, 
we camped down near a water-hole, lighted a fire in 
some hollow fallen gum-tree, hobbled out our horses 
on the pasture near, put the quart pots to boil, the 
damper (flour cake) in the ashes to bake, and smoked 
our pipes until all was ready ; then, roUing up each 
in his blanket, slept soundly on the bare ground. 

I think it was on the third day that we came 
upon a long stretch of open undulating country, 
where the grass scarcely gave back a sound to our 
horses^ feet. I dropped the reins on my little mare's 
neck and began to fill my pipe ; but seeing Cardenas 
pipe still stuck in his straw hat, I knew he must be 
bankrupt in a Bushman's greatest luxury, so handed 
him my pouch, and said, '^Come, ride alongside 
me, and tell me how you came here ; for I cannot 
imagine how so honest a fellow ever got into trouble.'' 

" Master," he answered, " I '11 tell you all the 
truth j but give me a little time, for my heart 's full, 
and it will take us a good three hours to get across 
these plains." So we paced on in silence for the 
space of one pipe, when he spoke again, and said, 
" Master, excuse me, but I 'm not much of a scholar, 
and if you would read me a chapter from this book, 
it would do me a power o' good, I try sometimes 
myself to spell it out, but somehow I can't see 
the letters ^ plain.'" His eyes were full of tears as 
he timidly handed me a black clasped copy of the 

There was something painful in the emotion and 
humbleness of a strong man before me, a stripling, 
alone with him in a desert. 

I took the book from him ; on the fly leaf was 
written, " Lucy Garden, on her marriage, fi*om her 
friend and pastor, the Rev. Charles Calton," and 
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turning it over it opened at the 51st Psalm: in- 
stinctively, I began to read aloud, until I came to 
the 17th verse, " The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit : a broken and a contrite heart, God, thou 
wilt not despise/^ At these words my companion 
wept aloud, and murmured, " Oh, my poor wife,'^ 
— and I, too, I knew not why, also wept. 

Then we rode on in silence for some time ; from a 
confused reverie I was awakened by my companion 
saying in a hoarse voice, " Master, I am ready — I 
can tell you my story now. 

'^ I was born in a village in Hampshire, the 
youngest of a large family — the son of labouiing 
people. As soon as I had strength and voice 
enough, I was sent into the fields to scare the birds 
from the corn, and at eight years old, I began to 
drive plough for my father, so I got very little 
schooling but what I picked up in the winter 
evenings at a school kept by an old pensioned sol- 
dier. To tell the truth, I never liked my books 
when I was young, for which now I have often need 
to be sorry. But I was a strong hearty lad, and no 
out-door work came amiss to me. As soon as I 
could stand to them, I took hold of the stilts of the 
plough, and by the time I was sbcteen, I could do a 
man's day's work. 

" When I was seventeen, I won a great ploughing 
match. Among the young gentlemen that came to 
see it was our young squire, that owned nearly all 
the parish. He had just left college, and come into 
his fortune, for his father had been dead a many 
years. He was so much pleased with what he saw 
at the ploughing-match, that he determined to take 
the Home Ftfrm into his own hands, and nothing 
imild aervo liim but thi^t I must be his head plough- 
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man; indeed, I believe, if I had understood writing 
and ciphering, he would have made me his bailiff, for 
he was a young gentleman that nothing could stop 
when he took a fancy into his head. I mind well 
when he sent me off at twelve o'clock at night to 
London, in his own carriage, to buy a team of Suffolk 
Punches he had heard of from a gentleman that was 
dining with him. Well, this made a man of me at 
once. I was as tall as I am now, and I 'm afraid I 
grew spoiled with so much good. I was courting 
my Lucy at the time. She was the only daughter 
of the blacksmith in the next village, and if ever 
there was an angel she was one. The parson and 
his daughters noticed her a good deal, because she 
was clever at her book, and sang so sweetly at church. 
Her father was a drunken old chap ; her mother had 
been dead many years. I used to look out for him 
when he came down to our village, as he often did 
to drink and play at bowls, and see him safe over 
the stiles when he was ill able to walk straight. 
Many and many a time, after ploughing all day, and 
supping up my horses, have I walked five miles, 
half leading, half carrying old Johnny Dunn, for 
the sake of five minutes' talk to dear Lucy. Well, 
one night, in a wet autumn — I was up at the Hall to 
take the squire's instructions ; for he loved, when he 
had strangers from London, to have me in after din- 
ner, to give me a glass o' wine, and make believe of 
talking farming — old Dunn tried to get home after 
an evening's bouse by a short cut over a ford I had 
often led him, missed his footing, and was found by 
some lads that went next morning to take up their 
night-lines, stone dead — drowned. 

" There was poor Lucy left all alone in the world, 
for her father, who had been a dragoon farrier, and 
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married one of Parson Calton^s maid-servants, had 
no relations in that part of the country. 

" I was getting good wages : there was a cottage 
and garden, belonging to the ploughman of the 
Home Farm, that I had never taken up, because I 
had lived with my father. The squire made me 
many presents, and I had saved a little money, made 
by working at different things in winter evenings, 
being always handy with tools. Well, to make a 
long story short, Lucy found her father had left no- 
thing behind him but a quarter's pension he had not 
had time to drink, a few pounds due for work, and 
the furniture of his cottage. She had nobody to 
take care of her, so we moved the furniture to my 
cottage, and were married before I was nineteen, and 
on the day Parson Calton gave her that Bible, that 
never has left me since I left her. Many people 
blamed us, and wanted us to wait. I donH think 
good Mr. Calton quite liked it, but his daughters 
were well pleased, and gave Lucy her wedding-dress. 
Oh God, sir, when I think upon those days, on two 
years that followed, and think of what I am, I won- 
der how I live and keep my senses. There was not 
a happier couple nor a prettier cottage in the county. 
My working days were not hard, for I had Lucy to 
weicouio me home ; and then on Sundays, to see her 
dressed in her best and walk across the fields to 
chuiTh, and hear her sing ! Why, there was not a 
lady in the county could compare with her, and I 
have heard many great gentleman say so. 

** 1 had a child, too, a darling little Lucy. * * * 
But this was too much happiness to last; we had 
biMMi murrird just two years. The squire stopped 
lit our cottage, as he was riding by on his way to 
liuudou, to settle about a ploughing-mateh that he 
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had detemiined to make up for the next week, and 
talked over a plan for breaking up a lot of old pas- 
ture. A fortnight afterwards the bailiff came down 
with a letter in his hand, and said, with a grave face, 
* Garden, I have some bad news for you ; the squire 
has determined to give up farming, and is going to 
foreign parts. I am to discharge all the hinds as 
soon as I can get a tenant for the farm. You are 
to be paid up to Christmas, and you may keep the 
cottage until the farm ^s let, but I rather think farmer 
BuUivant will take it.^ 

'^ Here was a blow ; we had thought ourselves pro- 
vided for for life, and now we had a home and a 
Uving to seek. Farmer Bullivant would not keep 
me on, I knew well ; he had his own ploughman, a 
relation. Well, we were put to sore straits ; but iat 
last I got another place, although at lower wages, 
some distance from my native village. Hard times 
came on ; wages were lowered again and again ; and 
at the same time a cry rose up round the country 
against the threshing-machines, that were being very 
much used, and were throwing a good many poor 
people out of work. The people in England, sir, 
were not as we are here, sir ; a very few words, and 
one or two desperate fellows could always lead them ; 
they are so ignorant, they are ready for anything 
when they are badly off. 

" I went up one night to get my wages, and be- 
hold, when I got me to the farmer's house, the 
bailiffs were in, and he going to be sold up, and the 
winter coming on. I walked toward home half 
mad ; passing by a public-house, who should be at 
the door but the squire's gamekeeper — he kept him 
on — and he, being sorry to see me so downcast, for 
he was a good kind fellow, though a gamekeeper, 
would make me take a glass with him ; I think I had 
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not been in a public-house since I had been married. 
The drink and the grief flew up into my head ; be- 
fore I got home, I fell in with a crowd of friends 
and fellow-labourers hallooing and shouting. They 
had been breaking farmer BuUivant^s threshing-ma- 
chine, and swore they would not leave one in the 
county. I began to try to persuade them to go 
away quietly, but they ended by persuading me ; we 
met a machine, as ill-luck would have it, on the 
road just turning into farmer Grinder^s stack-yard. 
We smashed it to pieces. In the middle of the row 
the soldiers came up. I was taken in the act, with 
about twenty others ; they lodged us in Winchester 
Gaol the same night. The assizes were sitting ; they 
tried us in batches, and found us guilty almost as 
soon as we came into court. I never saw my poor 
wife until the moment when the judge sentenced me 
to transportation for life. I hear her scream often 
now ; I wake with it in the middle of the night. 
We had no time to get any one to speak to charac- 
ter for us j we had no lawyer or counsellor. Such 
poor people as we were had no friends of any use. 
The farmers who knew us were too angry and too 
frightened — although some of them were the first to 
speak against the threshing-machines. Good Parson 
Calton had been away, 3l and dying, or I do not 
think it would have happened. For where are we 
poor countrymen to look for a friend wiser than our- 
selves, if the parson or the squire does not stand 
by us? 

^^ My wife came to see me in prison, and wept so 
we could not talk much ; for it was so quick, so 
sudden — it seemed like a horrid dream ; for me to 
be a felon — ^for me, that could not strike a blow 
against any man, except in fair fight — that never 
wronged a Uving soul out of a farthing — ^to be the 
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same as robbers and murderers ! Well, I advised 
her to get quit of all bits of furniture, and try to 
get to service, through the Miss Caltons. I knew 
they were not rich, and could not help except by 
giving her a good name — by giving a character to 
the convict^s wife ! We were to have met again the 
next day ; the poor soul had walked twenty miles to 
Winchester, and a fruit woman that was in court 
took pity on her when she fainted, and gave her 
half her bed. But the same night I was waked 
up from the first sound sleep I had had since I 
was taken, and put into a coach with a lot of 
others, with a guard of soldiers, and sent off to 
the hulks ; and in three days we sailed for Botany 
Bay, as they called it in England. Oh, sir, that 
time was terrible. There were many on board that 
thought the punishment a pleasure voyage. They 
had no wives, no children to love. They had no 
good name to lose ; they had not lived in one parish 
to know and love every stick and stone in it. They 
boasted of their villany, and joked at the disgraceful 
dress ; they only found fault with the food, and the 
labour of helping to stow the ship ; I did not care 
for the food or the work. They made me a consta- 
ble on the voyage, and I landed with a good charac- 
ter from the surgeon in charge. I was assigned 

straight away to Major Z . You must have 

heard, sir, what a terrible rfian he was. A rich man 
that had forgotten he had once been poor. He had 
more cattle and stock of all kinds than he could 
count ; he starved us, he cursed us, and very few 
Mondays passed that he didn't take up five or six 
for B Mgging. But he was very glad to get me, 
and three or four of the same lot, for it was not 
«ln tueh regular first-rate husbandmen came mto 
*•) ^ooy^ « we were better treated than many. 
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For, in those times, if masters could be hard where 
they took a spite, still prisoners had a good chance 
of getting on. Well, my spirits rose, and I began 
to have some hope, when I found that, with good 
luck, I might have my ^ ticket,^ that would give 
liberty in the colony in seven years, and when I saw 
so many who had been prisoners riding about in 
their carriages, or driving teams of their own, as 
good as the squire^s. Indeed, those that had good 
masters got on very well, but it was commonly 

thought that Major Z never parted with a good 

man if he could help it. He was sure to make up 
some charge and get him flogged, so as to put off 
the time for his getting a ticket of leave. 

^' I had driven oxen at home, and soon got into 
the ways of the colony, when, one day, the master 
came down to see a new piece of land I had been 
breaking up near a house he was building, and was 
so pleased that he began to talk quite kindly, al- 
though every second word was an oath, and asked 
me all about myself. Well, I told him, and made 
bold to say that, as he was going to build a large 
dairy, if he would send for my wife and child we 
would serve him for any wages he chose, all the 
days of our lives. He turned on me like a tiger, he 
cursed me, he told me he wanted no women or brats 
on his estate, no canting saints, no parsons, all he 
wanted was men that could work, and work they 
should. 'If, you fool,^ he said, 'you had asked 
for a gallon of rum among the gang, you might 
have had it, and drowned all your troubles, but I ^11 
have no women here, wives or no wives.' 

'' I think at that moment Satan took possession of 
me. I was ready to do anything for my Uberty, or 
to be free from my tyrant, and there were tempters 

ugh all round me. A few days afterwards, one 
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of my fellow-servants, an old hand, who had heard 
the last part of my master's speech, came to me in 
the evening, and after telling me that he supposed 
I had found out that nothing was to be got by fair 
means, that my master was a rogue, in fact that 
every one was a rogue who was not a fool, he began 
to hint that he could tell me a way to get my wife 
out and my liberty too. I swallowed the bait, I 
listened ; then he went on to show how with money 
anything could be done in the colony, told me in- 
stances of tickets and conditional pardons, besides 
escapes managed by bribing, and then, when I was 
thoroughly poisoned, he swore me to secrecy, and 
explained how, out of a thousand bullocks, a few 
pair would never be missed ; so that all I had to do, 
when I took a bullock team to Sydney, was to yoke an 
extra pair of young bullocks, making ten or twelve 
pair, instead of eight or ten — a butcher, near where 
the drays generally stood, was already prepared to 
take and pay for, as many pair of bullocks as I chose 
to drive in. They were worth from 10/. to 12/. 
each, and I was to have 6/. for every pair. 

'^ I refused point blank. ^ Well,' he said, ^ I rely 
on your honour not to peach.' He knew he had 
caught me. My master took an early opportunity 
of having me flogged on a charge of insolence ; the 
magistrates were two friends who had been dining 
with him. My tempter came to me again, and, on 
the next opportunity, I drove in the bullocks, and 
became a thief. Having begun I could not stop ; 
my tempter became my tyrant ; to drown care I be- 
gan to drink and to associate with the old hands, 
and then the money, for which I had resigned body 
and soul, melted away. What I saved up I knew 
not what to do with; and so I went on, getting 
worse and worse, until one day, just as I was driving 
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a pair of young heifers into the butcher^s yard, I 
was arrested, tried, and convicted on the evidence of 
my fellow-servant, who, having been found out in 
another robbery, saved himself by turning on me. I 
was sentenced to three years^ hard labour in an iron 
gang on the Blue Mountains. What I suffered. in 
those three years no tongue can tell. I was coupled 
with a wretch who had been a thief from his child- 
hood, a burglar, and a murderer, but there was one 
man, a poUtical prisoner, sentenced to the gang for 
striking his overseer, who saved me, and spoke 
words of comfort to me ; my term was shortened a 
year, for rescuing a gentleman from a bushranger, 
and Major Z , having left the colony, I was as- 
signed to my present master. In another year I 
shall have my ticket, but what I shall do heaven 
only knows. I have had one letter from my wife ; 
she was living as dairy-maid with one of the Miss 
Caltons, who had married a country gentleman; 
they were very good to her, and I think her letter, 
full of good words, helped to save me from total 
ruin. But you, sir, are almost the only gentleman 
that has spoken a kind word to me in the colony. 
We live like beasts of the field, working and well- 
fed, but nothing more. On many stations the 
prisoners don^t even know when Sunday comes 
round, and we die like dogs/^ 

Here he paused : and 1 felt so much affected by 
his melancholy story, that I could not at the time 
answer him, or offer any words of comfort. * * 

In my various wanderings I lost sight of Garden 
for tw^o or three years ; but one day, as I was going 
down to Sydney with a mob of horses of my own 
for sale, at a roadside inn I met Jem Garden, at the 
head of a party of splitters and fencers doing some 
extensive work in the neighbourhood on a new sta- 
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tion ; he was looking thin^ haggard^ nervous, and 
was evidently ashamed to meet me. In fact, he was 
only just recovering from a drunken spree; I taxed 
him with his folly ; he owned it, and showed me the 
cause. He could earn with ease, at piece-work, 
from 5/. to 8/. a week, building stations and stock- 
yards. Twice he had saved, and paid into the hands 
of apparently respectable parties, 40/., to remit for 
the passage of his wife and daughter. The first 

time the dashing Mr. W was insolvent two 

days after receiving the money. In the second in- 
staace he was kept nine months in suspense, and 
then learned from England by letter, and in the 
Sydney list of bankrupts, that he had been again 
swindled. ^'And what,'^ he asked, when he had 
concluded this tale of pitiful, ontemptible robbery, 
"what can a poor fellow doc but drink his cares 
away, when all striving to be honest and happy is 
in vain?^' 

I thought, but did not say, how uneven were the 
laws that sent Jem to the iron gang for stealing a 
bullock, and had no punishment for those who de- 
voured his hard earnings, and laughed at him from 
their carriages. Thank God, a better system has 
been established, and government now charges it* 
self with the passage-money of poor men^s rela- 
tions. 

But barren sympathy was of little use, so I turned 
to the ploughman, and said, "What money have you 
left V " About 1 0/. in the landlord's hands ; he 's 
an honest man, although a publican. '^ " And what 
are you to have from this contract ?" " My share 
will be over 40/., and I can get it done in less than 
six weeks, working long hours.'' " Then hand me 
over the 10/., give me your solemn promise not to 
touch anything stronger than Bushman's tea for 
twelve months, and to let me have 30/. out of '^oswt 
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contract when I return this way, and I will send the 
money for you/^ 

To cut this long story short, I put the business in 
the hands of my excellent friend B******, one of the 
modem race of Australians, wealthy, warm-hearted, 
and liberal, who was on his way to England. Within 
a year the ploughman embraced his wife ; they re- 
turned with me to my station ; they passed some 
years with me, and some eventful scenes, before the 
district round me was settled. They have now a 
station and farm of their own; they are growing 
rich, as all such industrious people do in Australia, 
but they have not forgotten that they once were 
poor. If you need a subscription for a church, a 
school, or a sick emigrant, you may go to Mr. Car- 
den, safe of a generous answer. It is Mr. Garden 
now; and perhaps that fine little boy may sit a 
native representative in an Australian Parliament. 
A tall youth who rides beside him is not his son, 
but the orphan child of a poor prisoner, whom he 
adopted ^^ to make up in part,^^ as he expressed it, 
" for what happened long ago.^^ 

Lucy Garden, now the mother of a numerous 
brood of Australians, has grown happy and portly, 
although you may trace on her mild features the tide- 
marks of past griefs. 

The last time I saw them I was on my way to 
England. ^^ Oh, sir,'^ said the happy husband and 
father, "tell the wretched and the starving how 
honest, sober labour is sure of a full reward here. 
Tell them that here poverty may be turned to com- 
petence, crime to repentance and happiness. And 
pray tell the great gentlemen who rule us that we 
much need both preachers and teachers in this wide 
Bush of Australia, but that it is virtuous wives who 
rule us most, and in a lovely land make the difference 
between happiness and misery.'' 



CHAPTER V. 

TWO-HAXDED DICK. 

The Branding Feast was over. A week's hard 
work, hard riding, hard swearing, with interludes of 
blood and dust, stockmen tossed, and horses gored, 
rails jumped — in fact, a sort of Spanish bull feast 
without the costume or the idle audience — was ended. 
The stock were turned loose on the hills and plains 
to forget their fright and heal the brown wounds 
lettered on their sides. The neighbours, with their 
dogs, who came from forty miles round to exchange 
a friendly turn of aid, had ridden away on their 
beaten nags, with their lots of lame dogs limping 
behind them, some gored, some kicked, all footsore, 
and hoarse with barking. The keg of rum was dry, 
the last treasured seidlitz powder had fizzed away. 
It was only by deep manoeuvring that my hut- 
keeper had preserved a dozen of Colonial wme for 
home drinking. All had departed except my two 
friends, Rob Dawood and Paginton. Wearied out, 
we lay on a hillock overlooking my hut, smoking 
and lazily watching the hawks, on the plain below, 
stooping at and striking down the coveys of quail 
that rose before the heads of the sheep travelling to 
their night folds. 

We had had a tough branding bout, a large lot, 
among them some two-year old bullocks that had 
never seen the inside of a stockyard since they were 
calves, and the narrow escapes of empalement had 
been numerous, and the displays of strength and 
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agility among the stockmen sufl&cient to make the 
reputation of an Andalusian Matador or Picador. 

Dawood listened with eager ears to Paginton's 
stories of Spanish adventures in the bull-ring and 
on the mountains with banditti and contrabandists. 
At length he said, ^^ We have some fellows among 
us that I would back against any in the world for 
strength, activity, and cool courage, but we have no 
poets or romance writers to hand down the deeds of 
our bushmen heroes. Yet there is, in spite of rum, 
and hard swearing, and. slang, and Newgate tradi- 
tions, a considerable dash of the romantic among 
our men. I ^11 tell you a story of a man who is still 
alive, and then you shall tell me what he would have 
been if he had lived in the days of iron headpieces 
and tournaments, or had worn velvet jacket and 
steeple-crowned hat. 

" I was traveUing in the Bush one rainy season, and 
had put up for the night at a small weather board inn 
at the foot of a mountain range, where drays for the 
interior, from three different roads, were in the habit 
of halting before venturing across the one rough 
Bush road that led to the good country beyond. 
Accordingly I found a large party of bullock-drivers, 
stockmen, and shearers on the tramp. Being rather 
tired with a long hot ride, I swallowed my supper 
silently, and, choosing the quietest corner, began by 
the light of the fire to pore over a book, which by some 
chance had been stuffed into one of my saddle-bags, 
all the while slowly pufl&ng at my pipe. It was half 
a volume of an American edition of Ivanhoe ; so for 
some time the hubble-bubble of the Bushmen^s gossip 
flowed through, without resting on, my ears. But the 
publican^s stock of rum had been exhausted the day 
before. As I was the latest comer the broiling and 
frying had ceased, and stout parties over quarts of 
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tea and dudeens filled with the best cavendish were 
set in for a spell at yarning. 

" Very soon sleep was too strong for me ; I nodded 
off, recovered myself, nodded off again, and started 
and rubbed my eyes on hearing one of the jolly party 
say, in what he meant for a whisper, ^ Peter, you 
are a scholar, just borrow the book from the swell, as 
he can't keep his peepers open/ The hint was 
enough, I hastened to hand over the dog-estred 
leaves, and then rolling myself in my blanket tried 
to make up for lost time. 

" The half volume began at the preparations for 
the tournament at Ashby de la Zouch. Sleepy as I 
was, the running commentary of the Bushmen con- 
tinually waked me up. It would not do to repeat 
the remarks, anything but flattering to the Hebrew, 
on the interview between Ivanhoe and Isaac. The 
battle between Gurth and the miller drew down great 
applause, but their satisfaction became uproarious 
during the tournament ; and when Le Noir Faineant 
dashed in and freed Ivanhoe from his unfair oppo- 
nent, they gave a loud cheer ; two of them exclaim- 
ing, ^ I ^m blessed if that ^s not just like Two-handed 
Dick.^ ' Aye,' cried a third, ^ I '11 tell you what it 
is, mates, them was the times that Peter has been 
pattering to us, lads ; I wish they 'd only come over 
again ; it 's this confounded reading and writing that 
don't give us plain fellows a chance. As for Dick, I 
will say this, he 's the very moral of that big black 
fellow, and I'll be hanged, if it were to come to 
fighting for a living, if we three and Two-handed 
Dick wouldn't take the whole Legislative Council, 
the Governor and Judges — one down t' other come 
on — and Dick should take any two at once.' 

^' Here I dozed off, but was wakened more than 
once by cries of ^Bravo, Dick !' ^ That's your sort !' 
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* Houray, Dick ! ^ these tokens of approval being 
showered on Richard Coeur de Lion, whom the Bush 
audience chose to identify with their Colonial hero. 

'^ For months after that night this idea of Two- 
handed Dick haunted me, but the bustle of esta- 
blishing a new station at length drove it out of my 
head. 

^^ I suppose a year had elapsed from the night when 
the fame of the double-fisted stockman first reached 
me. I had to take a three days' journey to buy a 
score of fine-woolled rams, through a country quite 
new to me, which I chose because it was a short cut 
recently discovered. I got over, the first day, forty- 
five miles comfortably. The second day, in the even- 
ing, I met an ill-looking one-eyed fellow walking, 
carrying a broken musket, and his arm in a sling. 
He seemed sulky, so I kept my hand on the trigger 
of my pistol all the time I was talking to him ; he 
begged a little tea and sugar, which I could not 
spare, but I threw him a fig of tobacco. In answer 
to my questions about his arm, he told me, with a 
string of oaths, that a bull, down in some mimosa 
flats, a day's journey ahead, had charged him, flimg 
him into a water-hole, broken his arm, and made him 
lose his sugar and tea bag. Bulls in Australia are 
generally quiet, but this reminded me that some of 
the Hignland black cattle imported by the Australian 
Company, after being driven oflF by a party of Gully 
Bakers (cattle stealers), had escaped into the moun- 
tains and turned quite wild. Out of this herd, a bull 
sometimes, when driven ofi* by a stronger rival, would 
descend to the mimosa flats and wander about, soli- 
tary and dangerously fierce. 

" It struck me, as I rode ofi*, that it was quite as 
well my friend's arm and musket had been disabled, 
for he did not look the sort of man it would be 
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pleasant to meet in a thicket of scrub, if he fancied 
the horse you rode. So, keeping one eye over my 
shoulder, and a sharp look-out for any other traveller 
of the same breed, I rode off at a brisk pace. I 
made out afterwards that my foot friend was One- 
eyed Jerry, well known as a bushranger. 

" At sundown, when I reached the hut where I had 
intended to sleep, I found it deserted, and so full of 
fleas, I thought it better to camp out ; so I hobbled 
out old Gr^y-tail on the best piece of grass I could 
find, and very poor it was. 

'^ I'he next morning, when I went to look for my 
horse he was nowhere to be found. I put the saddle 
on my head and tracked him for hours ; it was evident 
the poor beast had been travelling away in search of 
grass. I walked until my feet were one mass of 
blisters ; at length, when about to give up the search 
in despair, having quite lost the track on stony 
ground, I came upon the marks quite fresh in a 
bit of swampy ground, and a few hundred yards 
further found Master Grey-tail rolling in the mud of 
a nearly dry water-hole as comfortably as possible. 
I put down the saddle and called him. At that mo- 
ment I heard a loud roar and crash in a scrub behind 
me, and out rushed at a terrific pace a black bull 
charging straight at me. I had only just time to 
throw myself on one side flat on the ground as he 
thundered by me. My next move was to scramble 
among a small clump of trees, one of great size, the 
rest were mere saplings. 

^' The bull, having missed his mark, turned again, 
and first revenged himself by tossing my saddle up in 
the air, until, fortunately, it lodged in some bushes ; 
then, having smelt me out, he commenced a circuit 
round the trees, stamping, pawing, and bellowing 
frightfully. With his red eyes and long sharp horns 
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he looked like a demon ; I was quite unarmed, having 
broken my knife the day before ; my pistols were in 
my holsters, and I was wearied to death. My only 
chance consisted in dodging him ronnd the trees until 
he should he tired out. Deeply did I regret having 
left my faithful dogs Boomer and Bounder behind. 

"The bull charged again and again, sometimes 
coming with such force against the tree that he fell 
on his knees, sometimes bending the saplings be- 
hind which I stood until his horns almost touched 
me. There was not a branch I could lay hold of to 
dimb up. How long this awful game of " touch- 
wood" lasted, I know not; it seemed hours. After 
the first excitement passed off, weaiiness again took 
possession of me, and it required all the instinct of 
self-preservation to keep me on my feet; several 
times the bull left me for a few seconds, pacing sud- 
denly away, bellowing his malignant discontent ; but 
before I could cross over to a better position he 
always came back at full speed. My tongue clave to 
the roof of my mouth, my eyes grew hot and misty, 
my knees trembled under me, I felt it impossible to 
hold out until dark. At length I grew desperate, and 
determined to make a run for the opposite covert 
the moment the bull turned towards the water-hole 
again. I felt sure I was doomed, and thought of it 
until I grew indifferent. The bull seemed to know 
I was worn out, and grew more fierce and rapid in 
his charges, but just when I was going to sit down 
under the great tree and let him do his worst, I 
heard the rattle of a horse among the rocks above, 
and a shout that sounded like the voice of an angel. 
Then came the barking of a dog, and the loud re- 
ports of a stockwhip, but the bull, with his devilish 
eyes fixed on mftrMjFsr Moved. 

'' V||MMMW(h speed; crack fell the 
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lash on the black bulPs hide ; out spurted the blood 
in a long streak. The bull turned savagely — charged 
the horseman. The horse wheeled round just enough 
to baffle him — ^no more■^-again the lash descended, 
cutting like a long flexible razor, but the mad bull 
was not to be beaten ofi^ by a whip : he charged 
again and again ; but he had met his match ; right 
and left, as needed, the horse turned again and 
again, sometimes pivoting on his hind, sometimes 
on his fore legs. 

^^The stockman shouted something, leaped from his 
horse, and strode forward to meet the bull with an 
open knife between his teeth. As the beast lowered 
his head to charge, he seemed to catch him by the 
horns. There was a struggle, a cloud of dust, a 
stamping like two strongmen wrestling — I could not 
see clearly ; but the next moment the bull was on his 
back, the blood welling from his throat, his limbs 
quivering in death. 

" The stranger, covered with blood and dust, came 
up to me, sajang as unconcernedly as if he had 
been killing a calf in a slaughter-house, ^ He ^s dead 
enough, young man ; he won^t trouble anybody any 
more.^ 

" I walked two or three paces towards the dead 
beast ; my senses left me — I fainted. 

" When I came to myself, my horse was saddled^ 
bridled, and tied up to a bush. My stranger friend 
was busy flaying the bull. 

^^ ^ I should like to have a pair of boots out of the 
old devil ' he observed, in answer to my inquiring 
look, ^ before the dingoes and the eagle hawks dig 
into his carcase.^ 

" We rode out of the flats up a gentle ascent, as 
night was closing in. I was not in a talking hu- 
mour ; but I said, ^ You have saved my life 1' 
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^^ ' Well, I rather think I have/ but this was mut- 
tered in an under tone ; ^ it ^s not the first I have 
saved, or taken either, for that matter/ 

" I was too much worn out for thanking much, but 
I pulled out a silver hunting-watch and put it into 
his hand. He pushed it back, almost roughly, say- 
ing, ^No, sir, not now; I shan^t take money or 
money^s worth for that, though I may ask something 
some time. It ^s nothing, after all. I owed the old 
black devil a grudge for spoiling a blood filly of mine ; 
besides, though I didnH know it when I rode up 
first, and went at the beast to take the devil out of 
myself as much as anything, — I rather think that 
you are the young gentleman that ran through the 
bush at nignt to Manchester Dan^s hut, when his 
wife was bailed up by the blacks, and shot one-eyed' 
Jackey, in spite of the Govemor^s proclamation.^ 

" ^ You seem to know me,' I answered ; ^ pray 
may I ask who you are, if it is a fair question, for I 
cannot remember ever having seen you before ? ' 

^' ^ Oh, they call me Two-handed Dick in this 
country.' 

" The scene in the roadside inn flashed on my re- 
collection. Before I could say another word, a 
sharp turn round the shoulder of the range we were 
traversing brought us in sight of the fire of a shep- 
herd's hut. The dogs ran out barking; my com- 
panion hallooed and cracked his whip, and the hut- 
keeper came to meet us with a fire-stick in his hand. 

" ^ Lord bless my heart and soul ! Dick, is that 
thee at last ? Well, I thought thee wert never 
coming,' cried the hut-keeper, a little man, who 
came limping forward very fast with the help of a 
crutch -handled stick. ^ I say. Missis, Missis, here 's 
Dick, here 's Two-handed Dick." 

^^This was uttered in a shrill, sobbing sort of 
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scream. Out came ^ Missis^ at the top of her speed, 
and began hugging Dick as he was getting off his 
horse — her arms reached a little above his waist — 
laughing and crying, both at the same time, while 
her husband kept fast hold of the stockman's hand, 
muttering, ^ Lord, Dick, I 'm so glad to see thee/ 
Meanwhile the dogs barking, and a flock of weaned 
lambs just penned, ba'aing, made such a riot, that I 
was fairly bewildered. So, feeling myself one too 
many, I slipped away, leading off both the horses to 
the other side of the hut, where I found a shepherd, 
who showed me a grass paddock to feed the nags a 
bit before turning them out for the night. I said to 
him, 'What is the meaning of all this going on 
between your mate and his wife, and the big stock- 
man ? ' 

" ' The meaning, stranger ! why, that 's Two- 
handed Dick, and my mate is Little Jemmy that he 
saved, and Charley Anvils at the same time, when 
the blacks slaughtered the rest of the party — near 
on a dozen of them.' 

" On returning, I found supper smoking on the 
table, and we made a regular ' Bush ' meal. The 
stockman then told my adventure, and, when they 
had exchanged all the news, I had little difficulty in 
getting the hutkeeper to the point I wanted; the 
great difficulty lay in preventing man and wife from 
teUing the same story at the same time. 

" ' When first I met Dick,' said the lame hut- 
keeper, 'he was second stockman to Mr. Ronalds, 
and I took a shepherd's place there ; it was my se- 
cond place in this country, for you see I left the Old 
Country in a b^d year for the weaving trade, and 
was one of the first batch of free emigrants that 
came out ; the rest were mostly Irish. I found shep- 
herding suit me very well, and my missis was hut- 
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kec[>er. Well, Dick and I got very thick ; I tised 
to write hii» letters for him^ and read in an evening, 
and so on. Well, though I undertook a shepherd's 
place, 1 i90on found I could handle an axe pretty 
well. Throwing the shuttle gives the use of the 
arms, you nee, and Dick put into my head that I 
could make more money if I took to making fences — 
1 sharpening the rails and making the mortice-holes, 
and a stranger man setting them. I did several 
jobs at odd times, and was thought very handy. 
Well, Mr. Ronalds, during the time of the great 
drought, five years ago, determined to send up a lot 
of cattle to the North, where he had heard there was 
plenty of water and grass, and form a station there. 
Pick was picked out as stockman ; a young gentle- 
man, a relation of Mr. Ronalds, went as head of the 
party — a very fooUsh, conceited young man, who 
knew very little of Bush life, and would not be 
taught. There were eight splitters and fencers, be- 
sides Charley Anvils, the blacksmith, and two bul- 
lock-drivers. 

" ^ I got leave to go because I wanted to see the 
country ; and Dick asked. My missis was sorely 
against my going. I was to be storekeeper, as well 
as do any fencing work, if wanted. 

'* ' We liad two drays, and were well armed. We 
were fifteen days going up before we got into the 
new country, and then we travelled five days; some- 
times twenty-four hours without water; and some- 
tin\C8 had to unload the drays two or three times a 
day, to get over creeks. The fifth day we came to 
very fine land ; the grass grew so high, it met over 
our horses* necks, and the river was a chain of water- 
holes, all full, and as clear as <?iystal. The kanga- 
roos were hopping about as plentiful as rabbits in 
awantn; and the grass by the river side had re- 
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gular tracks of the emus, where they went down to 
drink. 

" ^ We had been among signs of the Blacks, too, 
for five days, but had not seen anything of them, 
although we could hear the devils cooing at night- 
fall, calling to each other. We kept regular watch 
and watch at first — four sentinels, and every man 
sleeping with his gun at hand. 

" ' Now, as it was Dick^s business to tail (follow) 
the cattle, five hundred head, I advised him to have 
his musket sawed ofi^ in the barrel, so as to be a 
more handy size for using on horseback. He took 
my advice ; and Charley Anvils made a very good 
job of it, so that he could bring it under his arm 
when hanging at his back from a rope sling, and fire 
with one hand. It was lucky I thought of it, as it 
turned out. 

^^ ^ At length the overseer fixed on a spot for the 
station. It was very well for water and grass, and 
a very pretty view, as he said, but it was too near a 
thicket where the Blacks would lie in ambush, for 
safety. The old Bushmen wanted it planted on a 
neck of land, where the waters protected it all but 
one side, and there a row of fence would have made 
it secure. But the young swell would have it all 
his own way. 

" ^ Well, we set to work, and soon had a lot of tall 
trees down. Charley put up his forge and his 
grindstone, to keep the axe sharp, and I stayed with 
him. Dick went tailing the cattle, and the overseer 
sat on a log and looked on. The second day a mob 
of Blacks came down on the opposite side of the 
river. They were quite wild, regular myals, but 
some of our men with green branches went and made 
peace with them. They liked our bread and sugar ; 
and after a short time we had a lot of them helping 

6 
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to draw rails^ fishing for us, bringing wild honey, 
kangaroos, rats, and firewood, in return for bread 
and sugar, so we began to be less careful about our 
arms. We gave them iron tomahawks, and they 
soon found out that they could cut out an opossum 
from a hollow in half-an-hour with one of our toma- 
hawks, while it took a day with one of their own 
stone ones. 

^^ * And so the time passed very pleasantly. We 
worked away. The young men and gins worked for 
us. The chiefs adorned themselves with the trinkets 
and clothes we gave them, fished and hunted, and 
admired themselves in the river. 

'^^Dick never trusted them ; he stuck to his cattle; 
and warned us : so the overseer called him a blood- 
thirsty murdering blackguard for his pains. 

^^ ^One day the whole party were at work, chopping 
and trimming weather-boards for the hut, the Blacks 
helping as usual. I was turning the grindstone for 
Charley AnVils, and Dick was coming up to the dray 
to get some tea, but there was the brow of a hill be- 
tween him and us ; the muskets were- all pUed in 
one comer. I heard a howl, then a scream — Lord 
bless you, our camp was full of Blacks, all painted 
and armed. When I raised my head, I saw the 
chief, Captain Jack we called him, with a broad axe 
in his hand; the next minute he had chopped the 
overseer^s head clean ofi^; in two minutes all my 
mates were on the ground. Three or four came 
running up to us ; one threw a spear at me, which I 
half parried with a pannikin I was using to wet the 
grindstone, but it fixed deep in my hip, and part of 
it, I believe, is there still. Charley Anvils had an axe 
in his hand, and cut down the first two fellows that 
came up to him, but he was floored in a minute with 
twenty wounds. They were so eager to kill me. 
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that one of them, luckily, or I should not have been 
alive now, cut the spear in my hip short off. Another, 
a young lad I had sharpened a tomahawk for a few 
days before, chopped me across the head ; you can 
see the white hair all along the place. Down I fell, 
and nothing could have saved us, but the other 
savages had got the tarpaulin off, and were scream- 
ing with delight, plundering the drays, which called 
my enemies off. Just then, Dick came m sight, but 
although there were more than a hundred black 
devils, all armed, painted, bloody, and yelling, he 
never stopped or hesitated, but rode slap through the 
camp, fired bang among them, killing two, and knock- 
ing out the brains of another. As he passed by a 
top-rail, where an axe was sticking, he caught it up. 
The men in the camp were dead enough ; the chief 
warriors had made the rush there, and every one was 
pierced with several spears, or cut down from close 
behind by axes in the hands of the chiefs. We, 
being further off, had been attacked by the boys 
only. Dick turned towards us, and shouted my 
name ; I could not answer, but I managed to sit up 
an instant; he turned towards me, leaned down, 
caught me by the jacket — I am but a little chap — and 
dragged me on before him like a log. Just then, 
Charley, who had crept under the grindstone, cried, 
" Oh, Dick, don't leave me \'' As he said that, a 
lot of them came running down, for they had seen 
enough to know that, unless they killed us all, their 
job would not be half done. As Dick turned to 
face them, they gave way and flung spears, but they 
could not hurt him, though they managed to get be- 
tween us and poor Charley. Dick rode back a cir- 
cuit, and dropped me among some bushes on a hill, 
where I could see all. Four times he charged 
through and through a whole mob, with an axe in 
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one hand and his short musket in the other. He 
cut them down right and left^ as if he had been 
mowing ; he scared the wretches, although the old 
women kept screeching and urging them on^ as they 
always do. At length, by help of his stirrup leather, 
he managed to get Charley up behind him. He 
never could have done it, but his mare fought, and 
bit, and turned when he bid her, so he threw the 
bridle on her neck, and could use that terrible left 
arm of his. Well, he came up to the hill and lifted 
me on, and away we went for three or four miles, 
but we knew the mare could not stand it long, so 
Dick got off and walked. When the Blacks had 
pulled the drays^ loads to pieces, they began to follow 
us, but Dick never lost heart — ' " 

" Nay, mate,^^ interrupted Dick, ^' once I did ; I 
shall never forget it ; when I came to put my last 
bullet in it was too big.^^ 

'^Good heavens,'^ I exclaimed, ^^ what did you do?^' 
'*^Why, I put the bullet in my mouth, and kept 
chawing and chawing it, and threatening the black 
devils all the while, until at last it was small enough, 
and then I rammed it down, and dropped on my 
knee, and waited until they came within twenty 

Eards, and then I picked off Captain Jack, the 
iggest villain of them all.^^ 
Here Dick, being warmed, continued the story: — . 
'^ We could not stop ; we marched all evening and 
all night, and when the two poor creturs cried for 
water, as they did most of the night, as often as I 
could I filled my boots, and gave them to drink. I 
led the horse, and travelled seventy miles without 
halting for more than a minute or two. Towards the 
iast they were as helpless as worn-out sheep. I tied 
them on. We had the luck to fall in with a party 
travelling, just when the old mare was about giving 
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in, and then we must all have died for want of 
water. Charley Anvils had eighteen wounds, but, 
except losing two fingers, is none the worse. Poor 
Jemmy, there, will never be fit for anything but a 
hutkeeper; as for me, I had some scratches — ^no- 
thing to hurt ; and the old mare lost an ear. I went 
back afterwards with the police, and squared accounts 
with the Blacks 

" And so you see, stranger, the old woman thinks 
I saved her old man^s life, although I would have 
done as much for any one ; but I believe there are 
some gentlemen in Sydney say I ought to be hung 
for what I did. Anyhow, since that scrimmage 
in the Bush, they always call me ^Two-handed 
Dick/^' 



CHAPTER VI. 

BUSHRANGERS AND WILD BLACKS. 

''I think/^ said Paginton, ^^Dick had the making 
of a French Marshal in him if he had had the chance. 
But here we grow so fast that our age of adventures is 
already almost past. In another ten years, if things 
continue on their present footing, tales of Blacks 
and Bushrangers will exist only as nursery stories 
in Australia, but when I first came out to the 
colony, the case was very different indeed. Black 
tribes, flourishing by hundreds, were like bands 
of angry wolves where they now limp like lame 
foxes by ones and twos. As for the bushrangers, 
they were generally convict servants too lazy to 
work, or, driven out by the cruelty of unjust mas- 
ters, had fled into the Bush to avoid repeated flog- 
ging, and lived by plundering the stations or by 
lifting cattle. When heifers used to be worth five 
pounds to ten pounds, it was worth while to be gully- 
raker — that is, cattle-stealer ; but when they fell to 
forty shillings, the profit on a robbing speculation 
was not worth the risk. 

'' At that time, some of them made little parties to 
go out and stop the drays on any unfrequented road, 
or rob passengers near towns ; while others, who de- 
sired to have the exclusive privilege of pocketing the 
booty, and were desperate enough for the adventure, 
went alone. But a good horse formed an essential 
part of the bushranger's equipment, whether he 
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were a thief in his own right, or a member of a troop 
of sable banditti. 

" Desire to save my property from reckless plun- 
der made me pay a sort of black-mail to these 
fellows. When my drays were about to travel nearly 
two hundred miles over a very bad road, I used to 
remind the bullock-drivers that, if they should meet 
with any one upon the road in very urgent want of 
tea or flour, they had better be good-natured, and 
supply them with a little. In this way my stores 
travelled safely, when those of ray neighbours were 
rifled, and when even their drays were often wan- 
tonly backed over the edge of some precipice. This, 
no doubt, was chiefly due to the black -mail I paid ; 
but I had managed to get the good-will of these 
fellows, by earning a character for humanity. 

" During the assignment time I never was a flog- 
ging master. If a man was saucy to me, I might, 
perhaps, knock him down, but that was a proceeding 
taken in good part ; the convict looked upon it as a 
very different thing to being taken before a magis- 
trate and forfeiting a year of liberty. 

" One evening, when returning from a three days^ 
journey, I found myself within fifty miles of my 
station — at that time recently estabhshed — on the 
extreme borders of known land ; my horse was ex- 
hausted, for we had been travelling since daybreak. 
I had dismounted, and was steering by the Southern 
Cross, until I noticed the reflection of a fire, and 
heard an echo of rude laughter in the neighbour- 
hood. Here, I thought, are some bullock-drays 
encamped ; I shall light my pipe, and get a quart 
of tea. I passed from the shadows of the trees, 
and stooping down to light my pipe, with a ^ Well, 
mates, how goes it ? ^ was welcomed by the pointed 
muskets of a couple of shaggy men, in garments 
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wonderfully patched. Four others at the same 
time ran to their arms, but seeing that I puffed 
away at the lighted brand, apparently concerned 
about no greater matter than the lighting of my 
pipe, and noticing, perhaps, that my horse was ex- 
hausted, they exchanged their proposed warm re- 
ception with the muskets for a ^Halloo, stranger, 
where do you come from ? Have you any tobacco V 
'I am going,^ I said, ^to my station on Pelican 
Creek, and I have been up to the Crownland Com- 
missioner, to see about the boundaries of my new 
run. I have plenty of tobacco, but not a skerrick 
of tea or sugar.^ So saying, I pulled out my to- 
bacco-pouch, which I had taken care to supply well, 
for it is the best purse to carry on a journey in the 
Bush; and then, unbuckling my horse^s girths, 
threw my saddle down before the fire. To have 
quitted my new friends upon a tired horse would 
have been quite impossible ; my safety lay, there- 
fore, in treating them with confidence. 

" The first thing to which they attended was the 
filling of their pipes from my pouch ; the next thing 
to which they attended was lighting them. They 
then inhaled and puffed the smoke with an eager- 
ness that I can compare only to the zest with which 
men swallow water after a long journey in a 
drought. 

^^ Presently they consulted apart; while I, pre- 
paring for the night, hobbled the fore-legs of my 
horse, rubbed his ears dry, and shook out my blan- 
ket. After a few minutes, having made an end of 
whispering, one of the men handed to me a quart 
pot of tea — there were three such pots boiling at 
the fire — and, scraping back the wood ashes, he 
took out and fairly divided a huge damper among 
us all, to which he added, for my share, the hind- 
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quarters of a kangaroo rat. There were frizzling on 
the fire, at the same time, certain bits of meat, 
which at once I concluded to be rough mutton- 
chops. After my hosts had smoked their first pipes, 
they attended to the supper, and commenced a run- 
ning fire of questions. Which way had I gone? 
Whom had I seen ? Was not my name Lawdon ? 
No, it was not. Was the Commissioner coming 
up to my station ? And did I know a man by 
the name of Black Dick ? Yes : he was my best 
bullock-driver. Who was my stockman? Red 
Irish Dan. Then they again whispered together, 
and I could overhear such comfortable words as, 
^ The swell ^s all right -/ ^ He 'sjammock; ' ' He won^t 
split.^ Finally they came back; and when they 
had continued smoking and eating far into the 
night, they packed up the unused tea and flour in 
the two sleeves of a shirt ; asked me to oblige them 
with the whole of my tobacco, and advised me to 
sleep away from the fire, since it was possible that 
the Blacks might creep up and throw in a shower of 
spears. I took the hint, rolled myself up in my 
blanket, and, in spite of all misgivings, fell asleep. 
At sunrise, awaking stifi* and chilly, I found my blan- 
ket gone. Fortunately, I had nothing else worth 
taking about me, and my friends had not robbed me 
of my horse. The great hollow gum-tree which had 
formed the fire still smouldered ; so I warmed my- 
self before it, and nibbled a bit of the damper left 
behind by my departed hosts. 

'^On the evening of the same day I reached 
my station. A fortnight afterwards. Black Dick 
came up with the light cart from Maitland, and 
there was great mirth in the prisoners' hut. The 
joke was in due time imparted to me. Moody^s 
overseer — who had the credit, like his master, of 
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serving out short rations, and getting the men too 
freely flogged — had met six " boys" in the Tea-tree 
Flats, had been taken oflf his horse, stripped, tied to 
a tree, and presented with a service of three dozen 
lashes. Of course he was then left to get home as 
he might be able, naked and on foot. From the de- 
scription, I at once knew that these six men had 
been my supper companions in the Bush. 

" That was my first adventure : nothing very ter- 
rible. The next, however, you will find, was serious 
enough, and throws some light on the fate of One- 
eyed Jerry; and these two are all the stories of 
Bush peril that I can tell you from my own personal 
experience. 

" I was going down to Sydney, after two years in 
the Bush, only varied by an overland journey to 
South Australia. My wool had gone on a week be- 
fore, and my intended companion, Charley Malcolm, 
had disappointed me, being suddenly prevented from 
travel by affection of the heart. He had seen (and 
married within the week) a pretty Scotch girl, who 
had come into our district as nurse in the doctor's 
family. I set out, accordingly, alone; with a car- 
bine at my back, and two of the best kangaroo dogs 
in the country for my escort; riding such a horse as 
no man ever can own twice in a single life. I bought 
him, at two years old, from the stockman by whom 
he was bred (at a very long price), and had spent a 
great deal more pains in training him than we gene- 
rally can afford, in the Bush, to spend on horse-flesh. 
We set out, as usual, at a foot-pace to do thirty- 
mile stages, which would bring us to Maitland in 
five or six days. On the very first day I was tempt- 
ed foolishly to chase a stray emu, because I had 
promised a few feathers to some Sydney friends. 
The emu was caught ; but Moonlight, my horse. 
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putting his foot into a wombat-hole, gave me a fall 
over his head, by which the stock of my carbine was 
snapped asunder. So, for the rest of the journey, I 
was doomed to go unarmed. 

"Before getting to Liverpool Plains, at a Bush 
inn, where I passed the night, there was a great talk 
about a certain One-eyed Jerry, a bushranger, whom 
the mounted police had been seeking for the last 
three weeks. In chase of him, a few days before my 
arrival, they had shot his horse ; but he had, never- 
theless, contrived to get away into the scrub, and to 
find a hiding-place among the rocks. It was sup- 
posed he was by that time driven to extremities, as ^ 
no one would dare to help him, if there had been 
any one inclined ; and he coidd not venture so much 
as to light a fire to cook his food, lest the smoke 
or flame might betray his whereabout to his pur- 
suers. He was a murderous fellow, for whom no 
one had a good word ; and it seemed to be agreed 
on all sides that, if he did not find means to get 
another horse to carry him into another district, his 
life could not be worth many weeks^ purchase. 
Being tired, and knowing full well that Bush travel- 
lers were given to ornament their narratives, I paid 
little attention at the time to all this gossip, and 
went drowsily to bed. 

" Crossing the ranges on the following day, I had 
to pursue a narrow track along the steep side of a 
hill which went down by steps into the valley. Be- 
fore I reached the open forest, as I was winding 
round a long peninsula of rocks, my dogs dashed 
after a kangaroo. In another minute I was hailed 
by a voice immediately overhead, shouting, with 
wild oaths, ^ Bail up, or I '11 blow out your brains 1 ^ 
and I caught a glimpse of an extremely ugly one- 
eyed face, and of the muzzle of a rusty musket. There 
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was no time for consideration. The gentleman above 
required my horse; I regarded that horse as my 
choicest treasure ; therefore I pressed the said 
horse^s sides, threw myself flat on his back, and 
away we went, tumbUng rather than galloping 
along the narrow pathway of uneven stones. The 
musket, of course, was discharged, and the slugs 
whistled round me, raking up the skin of my neck 
and shoulders ; but we soon turned the jut of the 
peninsula from which the bushranger had fired. 
The narrow defile into the open forest being partly 
blocked up by a small tree that had fallen across 
4k it, the gentleman of the bush was taking a short 
cut to meet me at this point, holding his musket 
clubbed ready to deal, when he could get at me, a 
desperate blow. He had evidently set his mind 
upon bestriding Moonlight. 

" We got to the barrier nearly at the same time. 
Moonlight went at and cleared the tree like a kanga- 
roo; but, as he alighted on the other side, he 
tripped and fell upon his head among the brambles. 
I rolled over him, still holding firmly by the reins. 
It was well for me that the bushranger, being out 
of breath, missed the blow aimed at my devoted 
head. It was parried for me by the strong arm of 
an overhanging tree, which caused the musket to 
recoil at an unexpected moment with so much force 
as to fly out of the ruffian^s hand, and to tumble 
down the hill side. My horse rose, and the man 
ran to seize him, shouting threats and oaths against 
my eyes, limbs, blood, and liver. I still main- 
tained my hold upon the reins and the stirrup; 
ray blood was up, and with all my force I cut my 
assailant across the face with my doubled stock- 
whip. Then he grappled with me, and we fell. 
He was a bigger, broader man than I, but star- 
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vation had weakened him, and I was in the bet- 
ter condition for a wrestle. We rolled over and 
over; at first each trying to get the other down. I 
had his left wrist grasped in my right hand ; my left 
hand, missing his throat, tugged at his chin and 
beard. He clenched my neckerchief in his iSst and 
dug his knuckles into my throat, and would cer- 
tainly have strangled me, had not my neckerchief — 
which was thin — given way. Then he attempted to 
get out his knife ; but in the moment when he put 
down his right hand — being then undermost — I 
threw back my own hand and struck him a stout 
blow on his only eye. I do not know how long the 
struggle lasted, but my strength began to fail. His 
knees were once or twice upon my chest, and al- 
though I threw him off, my hands were losing power 
rapidly. 

*^Until I felt that his endurance surpassed mine — 
until I despaired — I had been silent, while my an- 
tagonist most vehemently swore : I summoned, how- 
ever, at last my failing strength for a loud shout to my 
hounds. Suddenly his cursing took the form of a wild 
howl of rage and pain, his grasp relaxed, and I saw 
him fighting at the jaws of my two fierce and faith- 
ful dogs. Supporting myself on my hands and 
knees, I, hke a savage, urged them on in feeble 
whispers — they were my last hope, and my strong 
hope. One dog had the robber by the throat, the 
other had plunged his sharp muzzle into his side. 
Shrieking horribly, he writhed and fought with them. 
As soon as I could gather strength I arose, and with 
faltering steps reached ray horse, who waited, trem- 
bling, for his master. I mounted, and without look- 
ing back pushed over fifteen miles, until we halted 
at a cattle station. My dogs did not follow me. I 
waited an hour for them before they came in ; then 
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they refused their ordinary supper of mutton, went 
to sleep, and dreamed and growled fiercely before 
the fire. 

" While I was in the colony, I never mentioned 
the matter to any man except to the head of the po- 
lice. One-eyed Jerry was never heard of more. The 
dingoes and eagle-hawks soon provide decent burial 
for any dead body of man or beast left in the Bush. 
I sold MoonUght for India — ^he was too good a horse 
for my rough work. In India he soon rose to me- 
rited distinction, and trotted about with a Governor- 
General upon his back.^' 



CHAPTER VII. 

FATHER GABRIEL. 

At length I found the effect of steady saving with 
some successful trading, in a nice lump of ready 
money, and a certain degree of credit where I was 
known. My old horse-training propensities had 
served me well ; I could buy Bush horses for a few 
pounds, and sell them perfectly trained to Sydney 
dandies at English prices. So by these means, and 
a little successful investment, I was able to purchase 
the transfer of a station, and set up for myself, and 
there, after a season of dulness, met one of my 
best friends. 

A bachelor^s station in the Bush, or even a bache- 
lor's farm, is generally a wretched place. Founded 
to make money and nothing else, decency and com- 
fort are little cultivated. A rude bark-covered hut 
for the overseer or master ; another, still ruder, for 
the servants ; the ground barebeaten with the feet 
of cattle ; not a vestige of garden, although the soil be 
ever so fertile ; a stockyard, ankle deep in dust ; such 
are the usual characteristics ; the head of the station 
being a yoimg man, who may often be foimd dirty, 
barefooted, in his shirt sleeves, sitting alone, in me- 
lancholy state, on an old tea-chest, with a mess of 
salt meat and tea without milk before him, longing 
for a visit from a neighbour or traveller, without 
books or newspapers, obliged, — ^if he would keep up 
his authority, to hold very little communication with 
his men. 

As for the men^ harassed and haggard-looking, 
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raggedy unshaven, unwashed, they crowd together in 
an evening, perhaps fifteen or twenty in number, 
smoking, and swearing, and jabbering with two or 
three black gins, their only female companions, pur- 
chased, stolen, or strayed from a neighbouring tribe. 
But on the stations of married squatters, or where 
small settlers of a good sort have settled, either on 
grants or purchases, as dairy and grain-growing 
farmers, a very different sight is presented, — wives 
and gardens, children and green vegetables, improve 
the fare, the scenery, and the society. Thank heaven, 
every day fixity of tenure is making its way, and in 
a few years there is no reason why pastoral Austra- 
lia, with immense advantages of climate, should not 
resemble that pastoral Scotland whose domestic vir- 
tues have afforded so many exquisite pictures for poets 
and romancists. 

When I first landed in the colony, agriculture 
was reckoned very low, the Highland spirit of con- 
tempt for rural toil had descended on our nomadic 
aristocracy. Not being bred to it, I could not share 
the feeling ; and after months of men -companions, 
and salt meat, and damper fare, grateful to my eyes 
was the first view of what I will call (to mention real 
names would not be fair) " Father GabrieFs Happy 
Valley^' — a bright oasis, that within the memory of 
the oldest settler had not been touched by drought ; 
green, and corn-waving, when all around the other 
side of the range was brown and barren ; cheerful 
and alive, too, with fat children running and riding 
in play — for children with us ride almost as soon as 
they walk ; handsome young wives, and nice tidy old 
women, busy washing imder the verandahs of their 
cottages, or in their gardens, or making cheese in 
the open air under a great tree, converted into part 
of a machine for cheese pressing. 
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From a great field of oaten hay ^^ the mowers' 
scythes sent back a flickering silver sheen,^^ where 
Father Gabriel, a hale old man, led the way before a 
long string of sons and sons-in-law, while the little 
ones followed and bound the sheaves. It was almost 
a home scene, beneath a brighter sun and clearer 
blue sky than is ever found in England. 

Father Gabriel, having been one of the early free- 
farmer settlers, had obtained a grant in this favoured 
spot, and made the most of it by growing wheat in 
increasing quantities, which, during a four years^ 
drought, he sold at 14^. and 158, a bushel. With 
the help of a long family he became really rich ; but 
instead of turning '^gentleman" after the vulgar 
colonial fashion, or entering into wild speculations, 
he had pursued his plain yeoman style of life, col- 
lecting round iiim as many as possible of his neigh- 
bours from his native country, so that he had 
formed a sort of north-country settlement, cut off 
by barren land and rocky ranges from near contact 
with smaller stations, until they pushed on beyond 
them. He and his friends had built a stone chapel, 
from which on Sundays the powerful voice of Father 
Gabriel might be heard expounding the Scriptures, 
something in the manner of a Presbyterian of Crom- 
well^s day. He discontinued this practice when a 
dissenting minister reached the district, a few years 
after my arrival. This chapel was very like a bam, 
roofed with wood slabs or shingles ; being the only 
stone building in the cUstrict, it used to be very 
much admired. During service there were some- 
times fifteen or twenty horses, with a fair share of 
side-saddles, tied up in waiting, belonging to fami- 
lies who had ridden ten, and even twenty miles, to 
service. But they were seldom allowed to return 
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any great distance without sharing the hospitality 
of the elders. 

I made the acquaintance of one of the sons^ (the 
old man had twelve children, and twice that number 
of grandchildren) at a kangaroo hunt, and we be- 
came intimate, as he was always asking questions 
about England, English farming, and English sports ; 
and I was glad to learn bushmanship, in which Kit 
Gabriel was a perfect master. One day he asked 
me over to a shearing feast. We had to cross a 
country which I will describe, because it is a fair 
specimen of the grand but monotonous scenery of 
Austraha. I love Australia ; there I spent my hap- 
piest days, triumphing over the ill-fortune that drove 
me from England; there I found friends of the 
warmest and truest ; there I quaffed deep the cup 
of hospitality, and found no dregs. With that 
bright land are associated the memory of cheerful 
days of toil and nights of harmless revelling, of de- 
licious gallops over far rolling plains, of slow-pacing 
rides through miles of silent forest, of thought-in- 
spiring reveries, within sight and sound of the 
broad calm waters of the Pacific. But, although I 
can recall scenes of horrid grandeur, worthy of the 
pencil of Salvator, and of wild joyous beauty, to 
which even the imagination of a Turner or Danby 
could scarcely do justice, I must own that the same- 
ness of the scenery for hundreds of miles, and, still 
more, the sameness of the evergreen foliage, except 
in the tropical zones, and the absence of perfect cul- 
tivation, render the greater part of Australia in- 
ferior in natural beauty, and the power of calling up 
pleasing associations, to the districts of England, 
where wild scenery and high cultivation may be 
viewed at one glance beneath a summer or autumnal 
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sun. As, for instance, in Derbyshire, with its rose- 
covered cottages and wood-crowned hills; in Not- 
tinghamshire, with its trim farms and forests of old 
oak ; in Gloucestershire, with its green valleys 
streaked with silver streams, where even the fulling- 
mill and the factory become picturesque. And then, 
again, Australia has no Past : — but she has a Future, 
and it should be the endeavour of every colonist to 
make that Future read well. 

But to return to my ride. Our way lay over a 
hard sand-track ; on one side, a river, or rather chain 
of pools ; on the other, steep hills (Colonially, ranges), 
covered with Australian pine — a beautiful tree, with 
excellent qualities for working freely, with a colour 
and smell like sandal-wood, but useless for house 
use, as it breeds vermin. After an hour, we turned 
up stony ridges, thinly sprinkled with iron-bark trees 
for three miles, until the range broke off short, in 
sight of a broad creek, which we forded, and, leaving 
the river, rode over undulating ground, timbered 
with box and iron-bark ; then over a thickly- wooded 
sandy, scrubby ridge, at the end of which our course 
lay for a mile through an open box forest, beauti- 
fully grassed, like an English meadow, which opened 
upon a splendid plain, as thinly dotted with trees as 
a nobleman's park, which extended almost as far as 
the eye could reach, until, just on the horizon before 
us, appeared a dark boundary line, formed by a 
dense forest. But after riding several miles, during 
which we were constantly, but almost imperceptibly, 
descending, we came to a river never known to fail. 

It was in a valley, intersected by this river, that 
Father GabrieFs settlement lay. Soon we could 
hear the lowing of the heifers, answered by their 
calves in the home-station pens ; the swash-swashing 
of an oxen-driven threshing-machine, a recent in- 
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vestment of the patriarch^s; and presently, amid 
other farmyard sounds, the shrill moaning of a fiddle. 
I don^t know which was most pleasant and homelike. 
A lot of horses, still hot, with saddle-marks, in a 
paddock ; two young fellows and a girl in a nankin 
habit, cantering in front of us ; and a lot of men, 
washed, shaved, and in holiday costume, gave notice 
of the gathering. 

A young bushman, in his broad-leaved hat, with 
two yards of taffeta flying ; his brown, intelligent 
face — ^hair, beard, and moustachios neatly trimmed ; 
blue or red woollen shirt, loose trousers, broad belt ; 
seated like a centaur on his half-bred Arab, is, per- 
haps, as picturesque a figure as you may see any- 
where in a voyage round the world. On this 
afternoon, not one, but some dozen such, were at the 
gathering. 

We passed the chapel, and came in sight of the 
house — planted on a declivity, in sight of the river, 
but out of reach of wintei^s floods — a composite 
building, which first consisted of a mere hut and 
garden, then grew by addition to a good six- 
roomed one-storied cottage of sawn boards, with 
glazed windows, a verandah all round, covered with 
beautiful creepers, eventually increased by a large 
double room of stone, the work of the stonemason 
colonist, who, having easy-working material within 
reach, thus paid off a debt to Father Gabriel. It 
was most comfortable, convenient, and capacious as 
a barrack ; but, as a whole, I never saw anything 
like it, before or since. 

From a detached kitchen, on the side of the ori- 
ginal hut, with a monstrous chimney, came a deli- 
cious smell and flare of wood -fire, accounting clearly 
for the excessive warmth of the fat woman cook — a 
rare and blessed sight — who, surrounded by male 
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and female assistants^ was at that moment engaged 
in fanning herself with an old cabbage-tree hat. 

A twinge of mortification shot through me as I 
looked down on my patched fustians, and regretted 
too late the snow-white ducks and sky-blue plaid 
shooting-jacket, which lay neglected at the bottom 
of a sea-chest. 

The shearing was concluded. The wool of twenty 
thousand head had been washed, cUpped, sorted, 
and packed, and the Clan Gabriel were gathered 
together with all friends and neighbours, within 
seventy miles, who could spare time to celebrate a 
feast at the house with the best garden on that side 
the Blue Mountains. Father Gabriel towered even 
among the tall Australians, but one could distin- 
guish at a glance the British from the Colonial bom 
of his family ; slight, fair, and small-featured were 
the younger brood as compared with the elder. Fa- 
ther Gabriel had one of those faces and forms you 
often see in the wolds of Yorkshire ; powerful, large 
limbed, broad chested, with rather high cheek bones, 
a ruddy complexion, which the Australian sun had 
not been able to burn out ; a bold hooked nose ; eyes 
grey, and rather larger and less cunning in expres- 
sion than most men of the same stamp ; hair, whis- 
kers, and eyebrows almost grey : a bold, capacious 
forehead gave benevolence to a countenence which 
would otherwise have been chiefly distinguished, like 
his fellow countrymen, by acuteness. Hard work 
and the climate seemed to have melted every ounce 
of fat out of a frame that, at his age, we commonly 
find full and fleshy, if not unwieldy. His wife was 
delightful ; little, plump, active, of middle age, per- 
fectly fair, without wrinkle, and with smooth, auburn 
hair without a touch of grey — ^that kind of hair that 
never gets grey, and a mouth full of unspecked teeth, 
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an advantage which several of her married daughters 
could not boast. A better looking lot I never saw. 
The women were all clustering round a stranger 
cousin from England ; the men, I grieve to own, 
just as they do in England, were gathered toge- 
ther discussing stock, the merits of their horses, and 
the price of wool. Two little boys, the eldest not 
ten years of age, who had been tailing cattle all day, 
galloped up after us — Bushmen in miniature. 

As dusk came on, the room, which went clear up 
to the roof, rough and unfinished, was lighted with 
home-made dips, stuck in bottles and bark sconces. 

Presently the tuning I had heard on arrival re- 
commenced from a corner. Mr. Budge, blacksmith 
and clerk, the universal genius of the settlement, 
took up his beloved bass, which, unglued and flat, 
had travelled all the way from ^^ the North Coun- 
trie,^^ and recommenced the concert our presence 
had interrupted. Polly Gabriel, his god-child and 
favourite, a sweet little thing in the bloom of fifteen, 
tucked a violin under her chin. Bob Grundy, boot- 
maker and shepherd, blew away on the flageolet, 
while Jack Rackrow, an evergreen veteran pensioner 
of engineers, farmer and joiner, drew shrill notes 
from a home-made tin instrument, a cross between 
a penny-whistle and piccolo flute. 

One, two, three, four reels were formed, and off 
we went in double quick time, for by instinct I soon 
joined, as by degrees did a good many, without dis- 
tinction of age or station ; Mother Gabriel, as active 
as any ; Dora O'Grady, the red-headed maiden, in a 
red and yellow gown without shoes or stockings. 
Famously we jigged, thumped the floor, and snapped 
our fingers, and wonderfully were the steps in toe- 
and-heel and weave-the-blanket there and then 
performed, amid due shouting, while at door and 
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window, with large admiring eyes, the shepherds and 
other Bush servants looked on approvingly, as may 
be seen when polka is performed in some English 
manor-house ; the balance of surprise and admira- 
tion being, however, with our Bushmen. Then we 
changed to country dances — up the middle and down 
again ; and all the company, but two or three elders, 
including a little, lame, old man, with a crutch- 
handled stick, got in motion, and it did strike me 
that one or two of the outsiders joined in a sort of 
voluntary accompaniment at the door end of the 
room. When I pulled up in my turn, red and 
breathless, I was close to the musicians, rare birds in 
the Bush, and this lot right down enthusiasts. Little 
Polly, her eyes sparkling, her cheeks glowing, her 
brown curls hanging all manner of ways, cuddled 
her fiddle as if she loved it, and ran up and down 
the strings with the taperest if not the whitest 
fingers that ever patted butter, — lost to dancers and 
admirers, everything but her own music ; but, while 
Budge sawed away as solemnly and earnestly as if 
he had been blowing his own bellows, and Grundy 
blew as if his life depended on his exertions. Jack 
Rackrow found time to admire his own performance 
and give directions as to the figures, to which no 
one paid the least attention. " I ^m blessed/^ I 
heard one of the stockmen say, " if I believe the go- 
vernor and the bishop have got such music.^^ And 
all the bystanders seemed of the same opinion, in 
which, indeed, I fully agreed. 

All things must have an end, so did the dancing, 
from sheer exhaustion ; then came supper ; the table, 
sheets of bark laid on bushes, on which, ranged in 
glorious profusion, were mutton chops, broiled beef, 
honey, potatoes, melons, grapes, pumpkin pie, eels, 
parrot pie, figs, roast piglings, and dampers a yard 
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in diameter, serving often for bread and plates too. 
Jorums of tea, strong and sweet ; bowls of milk, and 
a cask of wine, home-made wine, formed the drink- 
ables : mm, which on such occasions is usually in- 
troduced as a treat, being excluded by the scruples 
of our hosts. In compliment to me, as a stranger, 
a bottle of porter was uncorked, its cost exceeding 
old crusted Port at a Richmond dinner. When I add 
that every man pulled out his own clasp-knife, that 
only six forks could be mustered, and that no parti- 
cular order waii observed in the eating, I have said 
everything. Soon after supper the ladies retired; 
the men took their smoke ; those living near saddled 
up, the far away ones unrolled their blankets and 
stretched out on the floor. Before and since I have 
attended balls and suppers more refined, but never 
so enjoyable, because it was a real luxury, no other 
Bush establishment having so much music or so 
many pretty girls for partners. 

The next day a party set out to form a new 
station in the interior, which had been previously 
explored. The sheep, in two flocks of six hundred 
each, had gone forward two days previously. The 
young men having come up from Father Gabriel's 
out-stations, there was a great gathering. The head 
of the party was Harry Granby, husband of Polly 
GabriePs sister Myra. The old folks had contri- 
buted fortunes for the young people in stock, and 
they had determined to push on quite outside the 
furthest stations, on ground lately discovered. 

Two bullock drays were loaded with everything 
needed for a station. The little old lame man with 
the crutch-handled stick came up, riding a half-bred 
Timor pony, with a pair of draught bullocks, which 
he insisted on presenting to the young couple as 
regular " good uns,'' instead of a pair that seemed 
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not quite steady. A mixed herd of six hundred 
head of cattle were collected in a stock-yard, to go 
forward under charge of Granby^s brother, one of 
the young Gabriels, and an experienced stockman, 
with four volunteers ; the other splitters and fencers 
and servants had gone with the sheep. 

The strangest sight, and the prettiest, was Mjrra 
Granby on her grey mare, with a great yearling colt 
running alongside, all ready with blankets, tin pots, 
holster, and provision-bags strapped on, to march 
into the interior. Contrary to all precedent, a shep- 
herd's wife, riding on one of the i*ays, was the only 
other woman. This move of Myra^s created a uni- 
versal outcry, but she made no answer to the last 
words, except cracking her stockwhip : and, looking 
at her firm though rosy mouth, and very decided 
eyebrows, it was clear that when Myra made up her 
mind, Harry had nothing to do but give way. 

Amid the prayers of the fathers and mothers, 
good wishes of the young ones, a volley of old shoes 
from Dora and Molly the maid-servants, the reports 
of the bullock-drivers' whips, the shouts of the 
stockmen, and the barking of the cattle-dogs, the 
party moved ofif into the wilderness. To see them 
winding along in the distance, was almost a scene 
from the days of Abraham and Lot. 

As the last straggler passed over the brow of the 
range, " There,'' said Father Gabriel, '^ there, young 
gentleman, that 's the way we swarm off our young 
bees in this country. No landlord, no rent worth 
speaking of, no taxes. But come, let us mount and 
see my farm." 

The skill and industry of a North-country farmer, 
with a large supply of labour in his own family, applied 
to fertile soil, ready for the plough without clearing, 
under a climate without winter and without droughts. 
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had (lone wonders. The crops were splendid ; but, 
to an eye accustomed to good Scotch or English 
fanning, everything seemed rude, slovenly, and 
unfiniHhed. but, as the old man truly observed, 
" Good, neat farming, donH pay in a colony : labour 
is diMir, and land cheap. A crop might be got out 
of fiv(^ acres while you were stumping one acre. For 
the same reason, no man can make a living as a 
fanner who cannot work with his own hands, and 
gt^t help in his own family. Gentlemen like you, 
sir, should keep to squatting with sheep or cattle ; 
and then, if you look after your men, you can do. 
Spend nothing you can help, and do all you can for 
yourself. That*'s the secret of Colonial success. 

*' I have spent more time and labour on my gar- 
den than is the custom in the colony, but then I 
wished to keep my family round me, and for years 
only hired two men; I with my sons did all the 
rest. We began our garden on the same day as 
our hut, and we ate our own cabbage and bacon the 
first year.'' 

Thus chatting, we reached an eminence, where I 
could look down on the wild and reclaimed land. 
" A lovely scene,'' I observed ; *^ how bright and 
clear everything comes out under these cloudless 
skies." 

" Why, yes," said Father Gabriel, " it does look 
very pretty; and perhaps you might have liked 
it even better the first time I saw it; the grass 
breast high, full of kangaroos, and the water-holes 
alive with black swans and pelicans : but, pretty as it 
was, I can assure you it made my heart sore to think 
I had brought my family into such a wUderness, so 
lonely, surrounded by oloodthirsty savages, so far 
from help, and such a deal of new kind of work to 
do before I could make it anything like the place 
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where we were all reared. If my old woman had 
not had a good heart, and the young ones been all 
such hard-bitten ones and hopeful, I think I should 
never have pulled through. There were not many 
immigrants in those days, and England seemed a 
great deal further off than it does now. But, thank 
God, IVould not change places now with the owner 
of Brancepeth Castle.^^ 

^^But,^^ said I, "you speak so fondly of Old 
England ; you seem so glad to welcome any English 
face, whether from the north or the south; that I 
almost wonder you could ever find heart to leave 
home, especially as people were not crowding out as 
they are now, fancying fortunes are to be picked up 
on the beach V 

" Why, that 's true — it was a wonder ; I ^m asto- 
nished, although I have never been sorry since my 
son Ralph helped me to fell the first tree ; but the 
fact is, I came for the only reason that a man ever 
ought to leave his country, to my tjiinking— because 
I was going down hill fast, with a long family 
coming, and in an evening sitting over the fire, try- 
ing to make out what would be left after rent was 
paid, I used to think I could see a gaol or a work- 
house in the hot coals. 

" You see my family had been farmers and free- 
holders in the county for more than two hundred 
years; but my father, being a more forward and 
colonial-like man than the rest of his neighbours, 
made a good bit of money. He was fortunate 
enough to get some of Mr. Collings's calves, the be- 
ginning of the celebrated Durham breed, and to 
know their value before other people did. Then a 
coal-field being found near his farm, and a part of 
it being wanted for works, he was able to sell that 
for a good price, and keeping our old house, took a 
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lot of additional land as tenant on the V estate. 

He held at last near a thousand acres^ and had all the 
benefit of war prices at an easy rent. It was like 
coining money in those days. We didn't set up to 
be gentlefolks, like some, but we kept on steadily. 
There were ten of us, but, as it happened, all girls 
but me, and I was the youngest but two. My eldest 
sisters were married off quick, being well-favoured 
lasses, as likewise well-portioned. 

*^ I was five-and-twenty turned when I met my 
missis at Tynemouth one summer ; she was a neigh- 
bour's daughter ; but he being a widower, she had 
lived away with an aunt, in Northumberland. We 
soon settled to be married in the autumn, but my 
mother dying, put it off till the winter. Well, this 
death, and my being the only son, brought it about 
that, instead of my father stocking a farm for me, I 
took my wife to live with him, and took a share of 
his farm, and I often think that, under Providence, 
this was the road that led me to Australia. 

*' Having a fancy that way, I took special charge 
of the homed stock; to please my missis I had 
given up hunting, and so set to work to follow Mr. 
Collings's example, and try what could be made of the 
short-horns ; partly, perhaps, because our neighbours 
laughed at the notion, and I always like to think for 
myself. My head herd was a Yorkshireman, by the 
name of Tom Birkenshaw ; he had been our head 
carter, but having broken his ankle-bone, which set 
stiff lame, and so bad for travelling, he was made 
bull-herd. 

" Tom was — indeed, I may say he is, for he don't 
live far off, although he 's getting old now — as know- 
ing a fellow about cattle and horses as ever walked 
in shoe-leather. You '11 mind a little man in a blue 
night-cap, with a crutch-handled stick. That was 
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Birkenshaw. He had but two faults : lie was apt 
to get a drop too much beer now and then, and he 
couldnH let the game alone. There were preserves 
all round us, and if he^d been content with what 
was found on our farm it would not have mattered 
so much ; but that did not suit him — ^he must be 
poaching in the very midst of the preserves. Then 
he had two dogs that could do anything but speak, 
as regular poachers, and as fond of it as Tom him- 
self was. 

"Well, father warned him, and I warned and 
threatened, but it was no use. Go into his cottage 
when you would between August when the leverets 
are so tender, and February, you were sure to smell 
game, though not a bit of fur nor feather was to be 
seen; he used to say to me, ^ Bless your heart, 
master Gabriel, it ^s not the beasties I care for ; it ^s 
going after them.^ His lame leg rather interfered 
with his sport ; for before that accident, there was 
not a man in the county could get nigh him if he got 
a fair start. Well, as I told him, to make a long 
story short, he was caught, one moonlight night, by 
the earl's gamekeeper, when he and his brindled dog 
Patch were enjoying themselves in a twelve-acre 

meadow of the Earl of D ^'s ; Patch driving the 

hares into the gins, and Birkenshaw taking them 
out and resetting them. The gamekeeper shot the 
dog from behind a hedge where he had been lying 
waiting, and chased my man, overtook him, and 
knocked him down. Tom jumped up, his blood 
boiling at the loss of Patch, caught the keeper a 
crack with a short cudgel that laid him flat, took to 
his heels and ran home, and told no one. 

" Two hours afterwards, a party of watchers found 
the keeper lying where Tom had stretched him, 
groaning, bloody, and insensible. The next day 
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he recovered his senses, and by midnight poor Tom 
was in Durham Castle, heavily ironed. He was tried 
at the next assizes, and sentenced to be transported 
for life. It was only by very strong interest that he 
escaped being hanged. Birkenshaw told the judge 
he would sooner be hanged, and many of his friends 
promised that hanging could not be worse — so blind 
are we poor mortals to what is best for us. We 
agreed to take care of his wife and two little boys. 
Tom was taken away ironed, on the top of the coach 
for London. He passed through the village and our 
farm, and there was not a diy eye. The miners 
wanted to rescue him, but we persuaded them it 
would do no good. Years passed before we ever 
heard whether he was dead or alive. His poor wife 
soon pined away and died, and the two little boys 
came to us. You 'd scarcely believe it, but, ^fore 
their father had been gone six months, I caught 
them and my eldest son Ralph in the hay-loft 
making gins for hares. You may be sure I thrashed 
them all well. 

" Just before the war ended, when my two eldest 
were growing up nice boys, big enough to ride to 
market with me, my father and I agreed to take 
another large arable farm, that had been very badly 
done by the last tenant, on a long lease; we 
thought we had a good bargain, and that it would 
be ready by the time my son Ralph was old enough 
to take to it ; for, although my father was getting on 
in years, he was as hale and as hearty as many a 
man of fifty. But the very week after signing the 
lease, as the old man was returning from Durham 
on his mare, that had carried him without shying or 
stumbling for nigh fourteen years, she slipped up in 
coming along a bridle-road, and threw him against 
a stone wall, breaking his collar-bone, and cutting 
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his head open ; there he lay, through a frosty night, 
for many hours before he was found : he lingered 
several weeks, but never rallied. Long as we had 
lived together, I seemed to have lost him just when 
I needed him most. 

" Before the year was out peace was signed, and 
down went prices. I had to pay off my sisters^ for- 
tunes, fixed by will when wheat was at 120^. a 
quarter. Then came a heavy bond to pay as security, 
that my father had given for a relation, who had 
taken contracts and made great sums through the 
war, but ended by a great mistake. All my troubles 
came at once ; a coal-pit we had a heavy stake in, 
and which I took from my sisters, because they had 
married far away, burst out with fire-damp, was 
filled with water, and then could not be cleared. So 
one way or another, what with the heavy sums 
needed for stocking and putting in heart the new 
farm, my ready money all melted away. Then came, 
after a short gleam of sunshine, a regular fall of 
prices of agricultural produce. The landlords spoke 
fair; they gave us an act of parliament that they 
said would keep com at 80^., though even that 
would scarcely do for some of us ; but we dined 
and drank toasts, hurrahed, and went home satisfied. 
Meat, wool, and com all went down; it was quite 
plain that if such times continued, at the same rents, 
break we all must. Those that had lived fast with 
small capital, began to go first. But you know, sir, 
a farmer dies as hard as a fox or a dingoe / he can^t 
shift his pivot so easy as a tradesman or a manufac- 
turer; and he takes a longer time to break, for the 
landlord, who^s the chief creditor, will wait a long 
time, knowing he can come in at last and sweep 
away all. Well, I could have managed to make a 
good fight with my old farm, by cutting down ex- 
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penses^ wearing an old coat, putting my hand to 
the plough ; but how was I to save money for the 
children ? Besides, the other farm, with so much 
money sunk on it, was a regular dead weight; and 
my father being gone, I was obliged to leave much 
to a bailiff. 

"Things got very black indeed; and although 
they talked very loud in parliament and at county 
meetings, I could not see any real chance of good 
prices. 

" Well, one day who should come up with a letter 
of introduction from Mr. Larabton but a sun-burnt 
foreign-looking gentleman, ^ from New South Wales,^ 
a Mr. M , wanting to buy a lot of good short- 
horns, both bulls and heifers, thorough-bred horses 
and Cleveland bays, and implements, to take out ; 
and likewise to hire a good farm-bailiff, and a man 
to take care of his horses out. He was sent to me, 
as one likely to tell him where to get the best of 
everything. I rode about with him, sold him some 
stock, and naturally had a good deal of talk with him, 
and was surprised to find that Botany Bay, the only 
place weM ever heard of, was in New South Wales. 
When he found by my grumbling that I was not 
quite satisfied, he offered to use his influence, if I 
would go out with my family and some labourers, to 
get me a grant of land where there would be scarcely 
a rent, and no taxes, if I would sail in the ship with 
his stock. He said I could, he was sure, make my 
fortune in ten years, and a lot more about what a 
country it was for cattle and sheep. Well, I didn^t 
take much heed of it at first ; I did not like the idea 
of leaving old England, or taking my wife and fa- 
mily to Botany Bay. But I told all to my wife, and 
she did not say much, but she listened hard. 

" The Lord be thanked, my father never made a 
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gentleman of me ; I took my turn at all farming 
work, from driving to ploughing, from cutting and 
plashing hedges to building a wheat-stack ; likewise 
I went into our forge, and learned to make a set of 
horse-shoes and put them on, as well as to sharpen 
and mend all implements. 

^' I brought up my own lads the same way, and I 
found the use of it, and so have they. 

" Well, as things got worse, I cut down all I 
could, worked early and late, and lived as hard 
nearly as my grandfather; and my wife never 
grumbled, or even looked sad, when I was by, but 
I used to see the tears running down her cheeks as 
she lay asleep, for we both knew there would be but 
one end, unless some great change took place in 
rents and price of com, and that end was ruin. We 
were both thinking of what Mr. Lambton^s friend 
had oflfered ; but we said nothing to each other, for 
at that time people in the country looked on emigra- 
tion and transportation as much the same thing, 
and Australia was thought a country of thieves and 
savages. 

" It was a few days after I had paid my rent — 1 
had tried to get a reduction, but the landlords of the 
second farm were only trustees, and said they could 
not do it — for the third year, the rent had come out 
of my capital, and I was sitting smoking a pipe, and 
wondering what was to become of us all, and whe- 
ther Botany Bay was as good a place for a farmer as 

what Mr. M had told me, when the postboy 

comes up on his pony, on his way to the castle, and 
whistles as having a letter. He was a new postman 
(Bob Spurrier, that other lad, enlisted in the dra- 
goons and was killed at Waterloo ;) the lasses were 
all in the dairy, so I stepped out myself. Says 
he, ^ Is there a woman here by the name of MoUy 

I 
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Birkenshaw, 'cause I 've a letter for her, and it 's 
four and elevenpence, a letter from furrin parts, I 
take it/ 

" When he said this you might have knocked me 
down with a feather. I knew in a moment where it 
was from, — the very place I had been thinking on 
that minute. So I stared at him a bit, and then I 
said, quite slow, ^ There was a wench o' that name, 
but she 's dead, but you can give me the letter, for 
her lads are here/ 

^ Aye,' says he, ' but yoii must pay for it.' 
With that I snatches the letter from him, and 
throws him a crown piece, and oflF he goes, and I 
stood looking on it as if I was in a dream. There 
it was, plain enough, ' Molly Birkenshaw, Gnarled- 
oak Farm, Lingscroft, near Durham, England,' and 
stamped 'Sydney, New South Wales, Ship-letter.' 
Chris. Birkenshaw came in soon after with a team, 
and we broke it to him gently. The poor lad cried 
above a bit. Well, we opened the letter, and sure 
enough, it was from his father. I can show it you, 
for I keep it safe locked up ; I call that letter my 
title-deed, for without it I should never have wonned 
here. 

''He told how he had written several times, but 
his letters never came to hand, as he guessed him- 
self. It seemed he had done well, having got as- 
signed to a master that treated him well — ^he being 
valuable from his knowledge of cattle and horses ; 
and that after a few years he had got his pardon, for 
shooting a Bushranger. About this, he said (I '11 
show you the letter when we get home) ' he put two 
balls through my hat ; but I fetched him down with 
one of my snap shots, without putting the gun to 
my shoulder, as he looked round a tree. You mind. 
Moggy, how I used to knock the rabbits that way. 
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holding the gun across my knees ; but there 's no 
rabbits here, nor game worth speaking of, which is a 
great pity ; but perhaps it is all for the best/ Then 
he went to tell how he M got a fifty-acre grant and 
a small lot of cattle, and had made money by his 

wages and by attending to the great Mr. L 's 

herd of breeders, and had bought grants of land 
from drinking fellows ; and what a good countiy it 
was for all kinds of live stock ; and what a profit 
wheat paid, the government wanting such a quantity 
of meal for the prisoners ; and how land could be 
had on grant by a farmer with some money ; and 
how drunken many of the people were, and how 
well sober people got on : ' for,' says he, ' I \e given 
up drink. Moggy, ever since I got my liberty !' 
Then he asked after his old friends, and even the 
gamekeeper, hoping he had got over that clout ; and 
after his old master, (that was me,) and wished Mas- 
ter Bowsted, a wild young gentleman that used to 
go poaching with Tom, might think of coming out ; 
and then he gave a list of prices of cattle and sheep, 
and wages ; and ended by saying he had sent £50, 
to be paid through the Durham bank, to Mister 
Gabriel, (that 's me,) for the passage of his wife and 
family; and if he did not hear this time, he should 
not write no more, but give it up for a bad job. 
And sure enough, three days after came a notice 
that the money had come. 

" Well, we spelled it over again and again ; the 
two lads wept, and so did my wife ; and I could 
scarcely help weeping myself, to think what a com- 
fort it would have been to poor Moggy Birkenshaw 
if she had lived, and to think, too, what a help and 
warning this letter seemed. Well, I got on my nag, 
and took a turn round the farm, just to give me time 
to consider what or whether I should say anything 
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about emigrating to my wife. The time was come 
for me to make up my mind. Tom Birkenshaw^s 
letter had turned the scale with me ; but when I 
looked round, and saw in the distance the spires of the 
cathedral that had so often been a glad sign of home 
near, after a long absence, my heart almost failed me. 
The thought of a farewell for ever to the country and 
the county and the parish where I was born; of 
seeing no more the fields in which I had laboured 
and sported for nearly forty years, seemed indeed a 
draught too bitter. Then, again, I recalled my pre- 
sent position, sliding surely, in spite of my strug- 
gles, in spite of my clingings to every twig of stay — 
down, down to ruin : and my heart was hardened 
for any change that oflfered fair hopes of an honest 
living. 

"At length my mind was made up. I would 
speak to my wife that very evening, and find whether 
she would cross the seas, or fight it out with poverty 
at home. With this resolution I rode back, firmer 
in my saddle than I had been for many a day. It 
was dusk, and supper laid out ; they were waiting 
for me for prayers ; it was my second son Barnard's 
turn to read a chapter. My wife (it was not her 
custom) went herself, fetched the Bible, lighted a 
candle, and, putting her finger on a place, said to 
Barnard, in a voice that sounded as if she was swal- 
lowing her tears, ' There, read there/ and the boy 
read : — 

" ' Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father^s house, unto a land that I will show 
thee.^ 

" Then I looked at her, and with a sad and serious 
smile her eyes answered me, and I knew we were 
agreed. 
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" The next day we began to prepare for our long 
journey. Weary work it was, and painful, deciding 
what to take and what to sell. Many a treasure 
was sacrificed ; old oak presses, chairs, and bed* 
steads, that had belonged to our family for centuries, 
had to go under the auctioneer's hammer. But 
we went at the work with a will, and cleared away 
wholesale. We, who were old and full grown, were 
sad ; but the children played and enjoyed the con- 
fusion, which made us still sadder. 

'^ Having chosen what furniture would be useful, 
as well as what would take up little room and sell 
for nothing, and made a careful muster of tools and 
agricultural implements, half of which turned out 
useless, I selected three of my finest yearling bulls, 
and made a barter of other stock for a cart and a 
blood stallion. 

^^The sorest trial was the day of sale, and the 
remarks of my friends and neighbours. No crimi- 
nal was ever considered more a doomed man ; and 
on looking back, I often wonder how I had courage 
to persevere. I got rid of my farms at a great sacri- 
fice ; but having made up my mind to go, I thought 
the sooner I was gone the better. 

^^ The only parties who would join me in emigrat- 
ing were two young men, small farmers, Granby's 
father and Will Blackwood, who was killed by the 
blacks near where we stand ; he ^s buried by the 
chapel, but you can see the mounds where we 
covered over the savages. Budge and Grundy fol- 
lowed us two years afterwards. It was only those 
very hard up that would think of crossing the sea. 

" As for the Squires they were very angry ; they 
did not like the example set to tenants, and abused 
me as if I had been a deserter or a traitor. Emigra- 
tion was not in fashion as it is now. 
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''' Of friends of my own standing, one did not 
like the sea, another thought times would mend^ 
another was getting ready, when his wife stopped 
hira, and so they stayed. Out of a dozen, all came 
down to the workhouse or day-labour, except one, 

and he went to Canada and did well. Mr. M , 

the gentleman from New South Wales, was delighted 
to hear of my going with such a useful party, and 
got me a cheap passage, on condition of our looking 
after his bulls, rams, and horses. 

" We were a large party, and every one able to 
work except the baby ; but my capital had dwindled 
to a few hundred pounds. Eveiy one of my ser- 
vants has done well. Bill Bouser, my head farm- 
servant, paid his OYm. passage ; he ^s one of the richest 
men in the colony now. The two young Birken- 
shaws married two of my daughters ; one of them 
is in Port Philip. Betty Ludlow, the dairy-maid, 
married my second son Barnard. Hugh Sands, my 

Eloughman, has a nice farm on the river; you saw 
im last night, a dark, stout, little man ; and Dolly 

Russell, our nurse, has married the rich Mr. N , 

and lives in greater style than the governor's lady, 
which she deserves, for she was as good as she was 
pretty. 

" We sailed to London from Newcastle in a smack, 
and sent the stock with the men and two of my lads 
by land. The misery of the voyage, and the lodg- 
ing in London, would almost have turned us back if 
it had not been too late. Only my wife never gave 
in ; and depend upon it, sir, in emigrating, a wife 
of the right sort is half the battle. 

" We were five months from London to Port 
Jackson, calling in at the Cape for water and fresh 
provisions, but we only lost one bull. We were 
ready to kiss the ground when we landed. My 
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third son George took a fancy to the sea; and 
though he stayed at home until we were settled, he 
went off, and now commands a whaler out of 
Sydney. I found it best to sell my live stock, for 

which I got great prices. Mr. M 's letters put 

me pretty right; but within a week of landing, 
Tom Birkenshaw limped into our lodgings. We 
had written to him when we made up our minds, 
but the letter did not arrive much sooner than our- 
selves. Tom was much older, worn and gray, with 
downcast look, but still something that gave the 
idea of money in both pockets, and he rode a tidy 
nag. The meeting between him and his orphan lads 
was a very moving sight. It seemed curious that 
times should so turn round, that my best friend 
should be my herd, and he a prisoner too. I had 
influence to get a good grant, and Birkenshaw put 
me up to what land to ask for, and what official 
gentleman to conciliate by letting him have one of 
my horses on his own terms. Birkenshaw bought my 
team of oxen and waggons ; I had a tent ; he en- 
gaged me my hands, a bullock-driver, a stockman, 
and two others, all from our neighbourhood, all 
prisoners. 

" I came down to this place when there was not 
a settler within a hundred miles, and literally pitched 
my tent, a three-poled one, on the river-side. Having 
been accustomed to find house and outbuildings, 
fences, fields, gardens, besides shops for all clothes 
and implements, ready to our hands, we had every 
thing to make, and very little to make it with. But 
I pulled off my coat and began, and for fifteen years, 
from daylight to dusk, never left off for six days a 
week, besides teaching the children in the evening, 
when they -were not too sleepy to listen to me. 
After fifteen years, I found I could rest a little, and 
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now I only give a hand^s turn at harvest or shearing 
time. But then I have had six more children bom 
to me, besides grandchildren; and in this country 
truly we may say with the Psalmist, ^ Children are 
an heritage of the Lord. As arrows in the hand of 
the strong man, so are children ; happy is the man 
that hath his quiver full of them,' for food grows 
faster than mouths, and they are well earning their 
worth, when at home they would want a maid to 
look after them. 

^* It is true I have been very fortunate ; there will 
never be such times again for making money — since 
the free grants of land and the assignment of pri- 
soners have both been done away with. Then my 
land has always been free from drought, and is right 
down good land, needing little work for clearing ; 
although as for that, you may take my word, there 
is more good land than the squatters like to own. 
Why, I have had four sets of servants that have done 
well, besides a lot of idle drinking fellows. There 
was my first bullock-driver, Frank Fetlock ; he was 
transported for stealing com to feed his master's 
horses ; when he was before the magistrates, they 
oflFered to let him off if he would enlist, as he was a 
very fine-looking fellow. He often laughed about 
it, saying what a good job it was he wouldn't con- 
sent, although he rued his answer when first sent to 
the hulks for transportation. Frank was an inge- 
nious fellow, always at work on straw hats, or stock- 
whips, or something, when not busy for me. When 
he left, he had a mare, a few head of stock, and a 
little money saved up to begin with. Yorkshire-Uke, 
he was a rare hand at chopping and swapping, and 
now he is one of the richest men in the district. 
Then there was Tom Nash, a stockman of mine ; he 
came out as groom to Colonel I , quite a fine 
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gentleman flunkey when he arrived, a cockney too ; 
he threw up his hvery, because he saw where money 
was to be made ; gave up all expenses, saved money, 
and is a squatter now, with perhaps as fine a stock 
as any in the colony. Those of my old neighbours 
from Gnarled- oak that have come out and laid down 
to work have done well ; go where you will, the hard- 
working man with a large family is thriving. But 
then there are failures. Farmer Cudworth had 3000/. 
when he landed; he was always grumbUng, hated 
the country, hated the people, and made them 
hate him; spent as much money on clearing and 
fencing twenty acres as should have gone to crop a 
hundred ; would stick to all his old country notions, 
lost his money, took to drinking, and died. Squire 
Brandos son came to me with a letter of introduc- 
tion ; he had 5000/., would not wait to learn any- 
thing, bought sheep the Sydney bank had a mort- 
gage on — a regular bad lot; then left all to his 
overseer while he was dancing at the governor's balls, 
playing the fashionable, and made a complete failure; 
he went home. And so you see, sir, the long and 
short of it is, that for a man that can work himself 
this is a famous country ; and likewise money is to 
be made by carefully laying out money in stock and 
waiting for the increase ; but as a general rule, the 
money made by gentlemen who have not much 
capital, and have not been accustomed to soil their 
hands, is by saving — living being cheap, and neither 
shop nor fashions in the Bush to tempt into spend- 
ing money idly. I could tell a score of stories 
about settlers I \e known, o( all sorts, that have 
done well, and that have made a regular mull of it. 
Fair words and hard work will carry you through ; 
it 's better to say come than go, if you want work 
done in the colony. There was young C . But 
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what 's that by the fallen gum-tree ? As I live, there 's 
a dingoe at a sick ewe. Loo Boomer, Loo Bounder ! 
at him, good dogsP^ The hounds caught sight 
just as master Dingoe began to steal across the 
plain, just like a great hill fox, only, instead of 
carrying his brush gallantly in the air, it was tucked 
miserably between his legs ; away went the hounds 
at fuU speed ; we followed, leaping fallen trees and 
cracks, the old man standing up in his stirrup, 
with his hat in his hand, cheering the dogs at the 
top of his voice : after a sharp burst, just as master 
Dingoe was getting into a scrubby thicket. Boomer 
turned him, and Bounder pulled him down, not 
without receiving a grab that nearly cut off his fore 
leg ; in one minute my knife laid the brute's throat 
open. This ended our gossip for that day, as I sus- 
pect Father Gabriel was rather ashamed that old 
sporting instincts, and hatred of the Bushman's 
curse — the native dog, should have made him forget 
his position as an elder at GabriePs chapel. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY IN THE BUSH. 

It was the first month at a new station on the 
Murrumbidgee that I went up to help Jack Martyn 
to establish. Jack was a cousin of my early friend 
Phil. Paginton, we used to call him Betty Martyn, 
because before he grew Colonial he would black his 
boots and wear gloves. He was a capital fellow, 
foui*th son of a parson with eight children and 
£300 a-year, and an Irish Dean^s daughter for a 
wife. Jack had been sent out in a hurry, on being 
suspected of an inclination to demean his family by 
mariying the very pretty daughter of a rich pawn- 
broker, at three days^ sight, to the intense horror of 
his mother and his aunt. Lady 'Leathery, to pro- 
duce a second edition of the dangers between the 
matrimonial Scylla and Charybdis. 

It was Christmas eve, and hotter than Usual at 
that time of year ; we sat opposite each other in the 
lightest possible costume, dusty and rather discon- 
solate. 

" Well, Jack," said I, ^^this is a pleasant look out 
for Christmas-day, — no dray up, our last flour gone 
to-day, and our last sugar melted away last week ; 
that disgusting emu has eaten up all the pumpkins 
and melons, so we may dine to-morrow on tea au 
naturel, and the remains of the last cask of salt beef; 
unless you prefer to kill a bit of fresh, and eat it 
without damper, salt or pickles. No doubt the 
dray *s hard and fast in some gully, or safe on one 
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wheel by the Sugar-loaf Range, and Red Robin 
and his mate, if they are the sensible fellows I take 
them to be, are now picking the plums and weighing 
out the flour for their Christmas pudding/' 

" Or, perhaps,** put in Jack, ^^ amiably dividing 
our stores with a party of Bushrangers. A pleasant 

Srospect, truly, for a man wto has ridden four hun- 
rcd miles to spend his Christmas-day with an old 
chum — no dinner, no books, no tobacco. It almost 
makes one wish to be sitting wigged, gowned, and 
briefless, in the back benches of the Queen's Bench, 
drawing caricatures ; or reading three services a-day 
to a Low Chm*ch congregation, upon fifty pounds 
a-year." 

" A bright thought strikes me : let us ride over to 
that Devonshire man's station, — I mean the man with 
the pretty daughters. There 's a short cut across the 
range. Red Robin made out the other day, that won't 
make it above thirty-five miles, instead of a hun- 
dred and twenty, by swimming one creek and climb- 
ing over one awkward bit of hill work. We '11 start at 
sunrise, and do it comfortably by ten o'clock, if we 
can only make out the bearing right. Our but too 
true excuse — the missing dray — is a safe card for a 
dinner, if not a dance and a pleasant day or two." 

*' Agreed," said I. 

By day-break we were off", combed and trimmed, 
in the blue and red Jerseys, belts, trowsers, and 
broad-brimmed hats, that form the picturesque cos- 
tume of the Bush, on our best horses, over hill and 
dale and plain, through a broad creek, with a quar- 
ter of a mile's swimming, guided by Bushman's 
signs and instincts. About ten o'clock we struck 
the river, and running it down, soon came where it 
swelled to a broad lake or water-hole before the De- 
vonshire man's station. 
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We did not know his name, but rode up confi- 
dently, according to the custom of the country. 

" Hurrah," cried Jack, " no starvation here : 
there ^s a six-pair oxen dray unloading, by a whole 
generation of younkers ; sugar- plums in plenty: and 
look at the black fellow grinding away at the hand- 
mill — how fat the rascal looks ! Well, we 've reached 
the land of plenty this time." 

'* Why you see," I put in, " in this country all 
the rules go by contraries. It is Christmas- day, 
and, instead of frost and snow, it is a burning sun 
and green leaves we are perspiring under. Instead 
of a skate, I am thinking of a swim; and in the 
same way, while in old England, very often, it ^s the 
more mouths, the less to eat ; here, as every mouth 
has a pair of hands under it, the more mouths, the 
more food. So you see. Jack, while you and I, with 
a balance at the bank to staii; with, often have to put 
up with lenten fare, this hard- worker has contrived 
to make comforts we canH buy." 

" How be ^ee, gentleman," said a voice in a strong 
Devonshire accent, as the owner came up alongside 
them, mounted on an ugly, large headed stock-horse, 
which had stolen over the soft ground unheard 
during their conversation. He was a little slim 
man, with thin gray hair hanging long imder his 
broad-brimmed hat, roimd an intelligent face, burned 
a deep brown ; he sat his horse awkwardly, with long 
stirrups, his toes pointing down and his bridle-hand 
poked out, like most men who have only taken to 
horsemanship late in life. But he wore an air of 
content, self-satisfaction, and well-to-do-ism, that 
bespoke, at a glance, a man with whom the world 
went well. 

" Have ^ee come var ?" asked the host. 
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^' From the next station/' said Bnllar. 

^* Zo, we be neabours, be us V^ he continued. 
" Well, I 'm cruel glad to zee 'ee. Here, Bat, take 
the gentlemen's horses and put 'em in the pad- 
dock 1" 

Bartholomew, a wild Indian-looking urchin, about 
two feet high, in a kilt composed of a Jersey strapped 
round his middle, forthwith clambered upon the 
thorough-bred — how, it is impossible to say, but 
something after the manner of a monkey ascending 
a camel. With a cluck, and a crack of his miniature 
stockwhip, the boy sent the big horse off at a swing 
gallop, and slap over the fence of the paddock. Re- 
turning as calmly as if he had been doing the most 
proper and natural thing in the world, young Flib- 
bertigibbet observed, '^ Your horse don't jump amiss, 
stranger, though 1 don't think much of the big uns 
in a general way." 

" Get away with 'ee, you young scamp," cried the 
grandfather; so then we all went into the cottage. 

Great were the preparations. Green boughs and 
flowers adorned the walls and roof, in brilHant yet 
imperfect imitation of holly-boughs and mistletoe. 

The hostess, a handsome, middle-aged woman, 
had given up active service to a crowd of daughters, 
granddaughters, neighbours, and friends, who sur- 
rounded her. She sat at ease in an Indian cane 
chair, until she saw and came forward to greet the 
strangers. 

^^ Who could have thought," observed Martyn, 
^' that it would have been possible to be so comfort- 
able in the Bush !" 

A great shout of " Here comes Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Ralph ! " brought every one out into the ve- 
randah, and slowly trolling up to the door came a 
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high-wheeled dog-cart, in which sat, beside the driver, 
a fair-haired young Anstrahan, of the true colonial 
type. Aunt Mary was a pretty woman, in a fashion- 
aole light mourning bonnet. Her parasol looked not 
a little incongruous and droll amid such wild scenery. 
Two varmint little boys, in sky-blue plaids and kilts, 
were perched behind the dray. ^^Here we are,^^ 
cried Aunt Mary's husband ; " did the last hundred 
miles in two days — not bad work for Bush roads. 
Now, young ones, who'll help to see what we've 
brought from town?" There was a tremendous 
rush at the boot of the dog-cart. A cry of " Uncle 
Dick and Aunt Sally" made a slight diversion ; but, 
as these new comers came on horseback, and brought 
nothing but a few head of game, the dog-cart proved 
the more attractive to the young ones. By this time 
guests dropped in thick and threefold. 

It is a rather degrading confession for poor hu- 
man nature, but Christmas-day, anywhere, would be 
very blank without the eating and drinking. This 
is especially so in the Bush, where there are no old 
associations to fall back upon. So our friends, 
leaving the relations to exchange news, walked about 
sniffing the various delightful odours that arose 
from the detached kitchen, where an old woman and 
a sailor cook quarrelled and worked away with extra- 
ordinary unanimity. 

Instead of romantic, sentimental confidences, the 
conversation of our two young squatters ran on more 
substantial topics : — " By Jove, Barnard, did you 
see the sucking pig ?" 

" No, but I spied the pudding ! It fills the largest 
copper. Did you hear the hutkeeper asking for a 
shirt-sleeve to boil the men's dumplings in ? " 

*' No ; but I saw him walking down to the ser- 
vants' huts with a great side of beef." 
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^' Well, we have dropped into clover ; but what a 
pretty girl I Is she one of the daughters ?'' 

At length, as the sun was descending^ dinner- 
hour arrived; it having been deferred some time, 
much to the ire of the cooks, in order to give every 
expected guest a chance. 

We sat down a tremendous party, with no end of 
barrel ends and planks for tables, besides detached 
pic-nics. 

Among the guests were one family of half-a-dozen, 
who came in a dray drawn by six pair of North 
Devons, consisting of Mr. John Brand, his wife, two 
sons, and two daughters. The youngest, Jane, a 
perfect cherry-checked delicate darling, with whom 
Jack Martyn forthwith fell in love, and put to sad 
confusion, by trying to make out who she was re- 
lated to in Devonshire, for he took it for granted, 
poor deluded man, that such hands, feet, and com- 

Elcxion were signs of good blood. Before many 
ours were over, I learned the story of our friend 
the father of the pretty Jane, and here it is given 
in contrast to our Australian Christmas. 

THE STORY OF JOHN BRAND. 

In the year 1832, on the 24th of December, one 
of those clear bright days that sometimes supereede 
the regular snowy sleety Christmas weather, a large 
ship lay oflF Plymouth ; the Blue Peter flying from 
her mast-head, quarters of beef hanging from her 
mizzen-booms, and strings of cabbages from her 
stem-rails; her decks crowded with coarsely-clad 
blue-nosed passengers, and lumbered with boxes, 
barrels, hen-coops, spars, and chain-cables. The 
wind was rising with a hollow, dreary sound. Boats 
were hurrying to and fro between the vessel and the 
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beach, where stood excited groups of old people and 
young children. The hoarse impatient voices of 
officers issuing their commands were mingled with 
the shrill wailing of women on the deck and the 
shore. 

It was the emigrant ship, '^ Cassandra,^' bound 
for Australia during the period of the " bounty^' 
system, when emigration recruiters, stimulated by 
patriotism and a handsome percentage, rushed fran- 
tically up and down the country, earnestly entreat- 
ing " healthy married couples^* and single souls, of 
either sex, to accept a free passage to *^ a land of 
plenty.^^ The English labourers had not then dis- 
covered that Australia was a country where masters 
were many and servants scarce. In spite of poverty 
and poorhouse fare, few of the John Bull family 
could be induced to give heed to flaming placards 
they could not read, or inspiring harangues they 
could not understand. The admirable education 
which in 1832, at intervals of seven days, was distri- 
buted in homoeopathic doses among the agricultural 
olive branches of England, did not include modem 
geography, even when reading and writing were im- 
parted. If a stray Sunday School scholar did 
acquire a faint notion of the locality of Canaan, he 
was never permitted to travel as far as the British 
Colonies. 

To the ploughman out of employ, Canaan, Canada, 
and Australia, were all "furrin parts ;'' he did not 
know the way to them ; but he knew the way to the 
poorhouse, so took care to keep within reach of it. 

Thus it came to pass that the charterers of the 
good ship " Cassandra^* were grievously out in their 
calculations; and failing to fill with English, were 
obliged to make up their complement with Irish; 
who, having nothing to fall back upon but the charity 
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of the poor to the poorer, are always ready to go 
anywhere for a daily meal. 

The ships firom Cork had transferred their ragged, 
weeping, langhing, fighting cargoes ; the last stray 
gronps of English had been collected horn, the west- 
cm counties ; the Government officers had cleared 
and passed the ship. With the afternoon tide two 
hnndred helpless, ignorant, destitute souls were to 
bid farewell to their native land. 

The delays consequent on miscalculating the 
emigrating tastes of England had retarded until 
mid-winter a voyage which should have been com- 
menced in autumn. 

In one of the shore-boats sat a portly man — 
evidently neither an emigrant nor a sailor— wrapped 
in a great coat and comforters ; his broad-brimmed 
beaver secured from the freezing blast by a coloured 
bandana, tied under the chin of a fat whiskerless face. 
This portly personage was Mr. Joseph Lobbit, pro- 
prietor of " The Shop,'^ farmer, miller, and chairman 
of the vestry of the rich rural parish of Duxmoor. 

At Duxmoor, the chief estate was in Chancery, 
the manor-house in ruins, the lord of it an outlaw, 
and the other landed proprietors absentees, or in 
debt ; a curate preached, buried, married, and bap- 
tized, for the health of the rector compelled him to 
pass the summer in Switzerland and the winter in 
Italy ; so Mr. Lobbit was almost the greatest, as he 
was certainly the richest, man in the parish. 

Except that he did not care for any one but him- 
self, and did not respect any one who had not plenty 
of money, he was not a bad sort of man. He had a 
jolly hearty way of talking and shaking hands, and 
slapping people on the back ; so that, until you began 
to count money with him, he seemed a very pleasant 
liberal fellow. He was fond of money, but more 
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fond of importance, and therefore worked as zea- 
lously at parish business as he did at his own farm, 
shop, and mill. He centred the whole powers of 
the vestry in his own person, and would have been 
beadle, too, if it had been possible. He appointed 
the master and matron of the workhouse, who were 
relations of his wife; supplied all the rations and 
clothing for "the house;" and fixed the prices in 
full vestry (viz. himself, and the clerk, his cousin) 
assembled. He settled all questions of out-of-door 
relief, and tried hard, more than once, to settle the 
rate of wages too. 

Ill-natured people did say that those who would 
not work on Master Lobbit^s farm, at his wages, stood 
a very bad chance if they wanted anything from the 
parish, or came for the doles of blankets, coals, red 
and linsey-woolsey petticoats, which, under the pro- 
visions of the tablets in Duxmoor Church, are dis- 
tributed every Christmas. Of course Mr. Lobbit 
supplied these gifts, as chief shopkeeper, and dis- 
pensed them, .as senior and perpetual churchwarden. 
Lobbit gave capital dinners ; plenty smoked on his 
board, and pipes of negro-head with jorums of gin 
punch followed without stint. 

The two attorneys dined with him — and were glad 
to come, for he had always money to lend on good 
security, and his punch was unexceptionable. So did 
two or three bull-frog farmers, very rich and very 
ignorant. The doctor and curate came occasionally; 
they were poor, and in his debt at ^^ The Shop," 
therefore bound to laugh at his jokes — which were 
not so bad, for he was no fool ; so that, altogether, 
Mr. Lobbit had reason to believe himself a very 
popular man. 

But there was — ^where is there not? — a black 
drop in his overflowing cup of prosperity. 



i 
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He had a son, whom he intended to make a gen- 
tleman; whom he hoped to see married to some 
lady of good family, installed in the Manor House 
of Duxmoor (if it should be sold cheap at the end 
of the Chancery suit), and established as the squire 
of the parish. But Robert Lobbit had no taste for 
learning and a strong taste for drinking, which his 
father^s customers did their best to encourage. Old 
Lobbit was decent in his private habits ; but, as he 
made money whenever he could to advantage, he was 
always surrounded by a levee of scamps, of all de- 
grees — some agents and assistants, some borrowers, 
and would-be borrowers. Young Lobbit found it 
easier to follow the example of his father^s com- 
panions than to follow his father^s advice. He was 
as selfish and as greedy as his father, without being so 
agreeable or hospitable. In the school-room he was 
a dunce, in the play-ground a tyrant and bully; 
no one liked him ; but, as he had plenty of money, 
many courted him. 

As a last resource his father sent him to Oxford, 
whence, after a short residence, he was expelled. 
He arrived at home drunk and in debt, without 
having lost one bad habit, or made one respectable 
friend. Prom that period he lived a sot, a village 
rake, the king of the tap-room, and the patron of a 
crowd of blackguards, who drank his beer and his 
health, hated him for his insolence, and cheated 
him of his money. 

Yet Joseph Lobbit loved his son, and tried not to 
believe the stories good-natured friends told of him. 

Another trouble fell upon the prosperous church- 
warden. On the north side of the parish, just out- 
side the boundaries of Duxmoor Manor, there had 
been, in the time of the Great Civil Wars, a large 
number of small freehold farmers — each with from 
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forty to five acres of land ; the smaller, fathers had 
divided amongst their progeny ; the larger had de- 
scended to eldest sons by force of primogeniture. 
Joseph Lobbit^s father had been one of these small 
freeholders. A right of pasture on an adjacent 
common was attached to these httle freeholds; so, 
what with geese and sheep, and a cow or so, even 
the poorest proprietor, with the assistance of harvest 
work, managed to make a living, up to the time of 
the last war. War prices made land valuable, and the 
common was inclosed; but, though a share went to 
the little freeholders, and sons and daughters were 
hired, at good wages, while the inclosure was going 
on — the loss of the pasture for stock, and the fall of 
prices at the peace, sealed their fate. John Lobbit, 
our portly friend^s father, succeeded to his little 
estate of twenty acres, by the death of his elder 
brother, in the time of best war prices, after he had 
passed some years as a shopman in a great seaport. 
His first use of it was to sell it, and set up a shop 
in Duxmoor, to the great scandal of his farmer 
neighbours. When John slept with his fathers, 
Joseph, having succeeded to the shop and savings, 
began to buy land and lend money. Between shop 
credit to the five-acred, and mortgages to the forty- 
acred men, with a little luck in the way of the useful 
sons of the freeholders being constantly enlisted for 
soldiers, impressed for sailors, or convicted for 
poaching offences, in the coure of years, Joseph 
Lobbit became possessed, not only of his paternal 
freehold, but, acre by acre, of all his neighbours^ 
holdings, to the extent of something like five hun- 
dred acres. The original owners vanished ; the stout 
and young departed, and were seen no more; the 
old and decrepit were received and kindly housed in 
the workhouse. Of course it could not have been 
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part of Mr. Lobbit^s bargain to find them board 
and lodging for the rest of their days at the parish 
expense. A few are said to have drunk themselves 
to death ; but this is improbable, for the cider in 
that part of the country is extremely sour, so that 
it is more likely they died of colic. 

There was, however, in the very centre of the 
cluster of freeholds which the parochial dignitary 
had so successfully acquired, a small fertile plot 
of five acres with a right of road through the rest 
of the property. The possessor of this was a sturdy 
fellow, John Brand by name, who was neither to be 
coaxed nor bullied into parting with his patrimony. 

John Brand was an only son, a smart little fellow, 
a capital thatcher, a good hand at cobhouse building 
— ^in fact a handy man. Unfortunately, he was as 
fond of pleasure as his betters. He sang a comic 
song, till peoples* eyes ran over, and they rolled on 
their seats; he handled a single-stick very tidily; 
and among the light weights was not to be despised 
as a wi'estler. He always knew where a hare was to 
be found ; and when the fox-hounds were out, to 
hear his view-halloo did your heart good. These 
tastes were expensive ; so that when he came into 
his little property, although he worked with tole- 
rable industry, and earned good wages for that part 
of the country, he never had a shilling to the fore, 
as the Irish say. If he had been a prudent man, 
he might have laid by something very snug, and de- 
fied Mr. Lobbit to the end of his days. 

It would take too long to tell all Joseph Lobbit's 
ingenious devices after plain, plump offei*s, to buy 
Brandos acres had been refused. John Brand de- 
clined a loan to buy a cart and horse : he refused to 
take credit for a new hat, lunbrella, and waistcoat, 
after losing his money at Bidecot fair. He went on 
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steadily slaving at his bit of land^ doing all the best 
thatching and building jobs in the neighbourhood, 
spending his money and enjoying himself without get- 
ting into any scrapes, until Mr. Joseph Lobbit, com- 
pletely foiled, began to look on John Brand as a per- 
sonal enemy. 

Just when John and his neighbours were re- 
joicing over the defeat of the last attempt of the 
joUy parochial, an accident occurred which upset all 
John^s prudent calculations. He fell in love. He 
might have married Dorothy Poulson, the black- 
smithes daughter — an only child, with better than 
two hundred pounds in the Bank, and a good busi- 
ness — a virtuous, good girl, too, as thin as a hurdle, 
with a skin like a nutmeg-grater, and rather a bad 
temper. But, instead of that, to the surprise of 
every one, he went and married Carry Hutchins, the 
daughter of Widow Hutchins, one of the httle free- 
holders bought out by Mr. Lobbit, who died, poor 
old soul, the day after she was carried into the work- 
house, leaving Carry and her brother Tom destitute 
— that is to say, destitute of goods, money, or credit, 
but not of common sense, good health, good looks, 
and power of earning wages. 

Carry was nearly a head taller than John, with a 
face like a ripe pear. He had to buy her wedding 
gown and everything else. He bought them at 
Lobbit^s shop. Tom Hutchins — he was fifteen 
years old — a tall spry lad, accepted five shillings 
from his brother-in-law, hung a small bundle on his 
bird-nesting stick, and set off to walk to Bristol, 
to be a sailor. He was never heard of any more at 
Duxmoor. 

At first all went well. John left oflF going to 
wakes and fairs except on business; stuck to his 
trades; brought his garden into good order, and 
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worked early and late, when he could spare time, at 
his two little fields, while his wife helped him 
famously. If they had had a few pounds in hand, 
th^ would have had " land and beeves/^ 

But the first year twins came — a boy and- girl ; 
and the next another girl, and then twins again, and 
so on. Before Mrs. Brand was thirty, she had nine 
hearty, healthy children, with a fair prospect of 
plenty more ; while John was a broken man, soured, 
discontented, hopeless. No longer did he stride 
forth eagerly to his work, after kissing mother and 
babies ; no longer did he hurry home to put a finish- 
ing stroke to the potato patch, or broad-cast his 
oat crop ; no longer did he set whistling and telling 
stories of bygone feats at the fireside, while mending 
some wooden implement of his own, or making one 
for a neighbour. Languid and moody, he lounged 
to his tasks with round shoulders and slouching 
gait; spoke seldom — when he did, seldom kindly. 
His children, except the youngest, feared him, and 
his wife scarcely opened her lips, except to answer. 

A long, hard, severe winter, and a round of typhus 
fever, which carried oflF two children, finished him. 
John Brand was beaten, and obliged to sell his bit 
of land. He had borrowed money on it from the 
lawyer ; while laid up with fever, he had silently al- 
lowed his wife to run up a bill at " The Shop." 
When strong enough for work, there was no work 
to be had. Lobbit saw his opportunity, and took it. 
John Brand wanted to buy a cow, he wanted seed, 
he wanted to pay the doctor, and to give his boys 
clothes to enable them to go to service. He sold his 
land for what he thought would do all this, and 
leave a few pounds in hand. He attended to sign 
the deed and receive money; when, instead of the 
balance of twenty-five pounds he had expected, he 
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received one pound ten shillings^ and a longlawyer^s 
bill receipted. 

He did not say much; for poor countrymen don^t 
know how to talk to lawyers ; but he went towards 
home like a drunken man; and, not hearing the 
clatter of a horse behind him that had run away, 
was knocked down, run over, and picked up with 
his collar-bone and two ribs broken. 

The next day he was delirious ; in the course of a 
fortnight he came to his senses, lying on a work- 
house bed. Before he could rise from the workhouse 
bed, not a stick or stone had been left to tell where 
the cottage of his fathers had stood for more than 
two hundred years, and Mr. Joseph Lobbit had ob- 
tained, in auctioneering phrase, a magnificent estate 
of five hundred acres within a ring fence. 

John Brand stood up at length, a ruined, desperate, 
dangerous man, pale, and weak, and even humble. 
He said nothing; the fever seemed to have tamed 
every limb — every feature — except his eyes, which 
glittered like an adder^s when Mr. Lobbit came to 
talk to him. Lobbit saw it, and trembled in his 
inmost heart, yet was ashamed of being afraid of a 
pauper ! 

About this time Swing fires made their appearance 
in the country, and the principal Insurance Com- 
panies refused to insure farming stock — to the con- 
sternation of Mr. Lobbit, for he had lately begun to 
suspect that among Mr. Swinges friends he was not 
very popular; yet he had some thousand pounds' 
worth of corn-stacks in his own yards and those of 
his customers. 

John Brand, almost convalescent, was anxious to 
leave the poor-house, while the master, the doctor, 
and every official seemed in a league to keep him 
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there and make him comfortable^ although a short 
time previously the feeling had been quite different. 

But the old rector of Duxmoor having died at the 
early age of sixty-six, in spite of his care for his 
health, had been succeeded by a man who was not 
content to leave his duties to deputies; all the parish 
affairs underwent a keen criticism, and John and 
his large family came under investigation. His 
story came out. The new rector pitied and tried to 
comfort bim; but his soothing words fell on deaf 
ears. The only answer he could get from John was, 
^^ A hard life while it lasts, sir, and a pauper's grave, 
a pauper widow, pauper children; parson, while 
this is all you can offer John Brand, preaching to 
him is of no use." 

With the wife the clergyman was more successful. 
Hope and belief are planted more easily in the 
hearts of women than of men, for adversity softens 
the one and hardens the other. The rector was not 
content with exhorting the poor; he applied to the 
rich Joseph Lobbit on behalf of John Brand's 
family, and as the rector was not only a truly 
Christian priest, but a gentleman of good family 
and fortune, the parochial ruler was obliged to hear 
and to heed. 

Bland and smooth, almost pathetic, was Joseph 
Lobbit : he was '^ heartily soriy for the poor man 
and his large family ; should be happy to offer him 
and his wife j)ermanent employment on his Hill 
farm, as well as two of the boys and one of the 
girls.'' 

The eldest son and daughter, the first twins, had 
been for some time in respectable service. John 
would have nothing to do with Mr. Lobbit. 

While this discussion was pending, the news of a 
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ship at Plymouth waiting for emigrants reached 
Duxmoor. 

The parson and the great shopkeeper were ob- 
sei'ved in a long warm conference in the rectory 
garden, which ended in their shaking hands, and 
the rector proceeding with rapid strides to the poor- 
house. 

The same day, the lately established girls^ school 
was set to work sewing garments of all sizes, as 
well as the females of the rector^s family. A week 
afterwards there was a stir in the village ; a waggon 
moved slowly away, laden with a father, mother, 
and large family, and a couple of pauper orphan 
girls. Yes, it was true; John and Carry Brand were 
going to "furrin parts,^^ ^^to be made slaves on.^^ 
The women cried, and so did the children, from 
imitation. The men stared. As the emigrants 
passed the Ked Lion there was an attempt at a 
cheer from two tinkers; but it was a failure; no 
one joined in. So, staring and staring, the men 
stood until the waggon crept round the turn of the 
lane and over the bridge, out of sight; then bidding 
the '^ wives" go home and be hanged to ^em, those 
that had twopence, went in to spend it at the 
Red Lion, and those who had not went in to see 
the others drink, and talk over John Brandos "bould- 
ness,'^ and abuse Muster Lobbit quietly, so that no 
one in top-boots should hear them; — for they were 
poor ignorant people in Duxmoor — they had no one 
to teach them, or to care, for them, and after the 
fever, and the long hard winter, they cared little for 
their own flesh and blood, still less for their neigh- 
bours. So John Brand. was forgotten almost before 
he was out of sight. 

By the road-waggon which the Brands joined 
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when they reached the highway, it was a three days^ 
journey to Plymouth. 

But, although they were gone, Mr. Lobbit did 
not feel quite satisfied; he felt afraid lest John 
should return and do him some secret mischief. 
He wished to see him on board ship, and fairly 
under sail. 

Thus it was that, contrary to all precedent, Mr. 
Lobbit left his shopman to settle the difficult case 
of credit with his Christmas customers, and with 
his best horse made his way to Plymouth ; and now, 
for the first time in his life, floated on salt water. 

With many grunts and groans he climbed the 
ship^s side ; not being as great a man at Plymouth 
as at Duxmoor, no chair was lowered to receive his 
portly person. The mere fact of having to climb up 
a rope ladder from a rocking boat on a breezy, freezing 
day, was not calculated to give comfort or confident 
feelings to an elderly gentleman. With some dif- 
ficulty, not without broken shins, amid the sarcastic 
remarks of groups of wild Irishmen, and the squeaks 
of barefooted children — ^who, not knowing his awful 
parochial character, tumbled about Mr. Lobbifs legs 
m a most impertinently famiUar manner — he made 
his way to the captain's cabin, and there transacted 
some mysterious business with the Emigration Agent 
over a prime piece of mess beef and a glass of 
Madeira. The ^ladeira warmed !Mr. Lobbit. The 
captain assured him positively that the ship would 
sail with the evening tide. That assurance removed 
a heavy load from his breast : he felt like a man who 
had been performing a good action, and almost 
cheated himself into belicMug that he had been 
spending his own money in charity ; so, at the end 
of the second b«jttle, he willingly chimed in with 
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tlie broker^s proposal to go down below and see how 
the emigrants were stowed, and have a last look at 
'' his lot/' 

Down the steep ladder they stumbled into the 
misery of a " bounty " ship. A long, dark gallery, 
on each side of which were ranged the berths — nar- 
row shelves open to eveiy prying eye — where, for 
four months, the inmates were to be packed, like 
herrings in a barrel, without room to move, almost 
without air to breathe; the mess table, running far 
aft the whole distance between the masts, left little 
room for passing, and that little was encumbered 
with all manner of boxes, packages, and infants 
crawling about like rabbits in a warren. 

The groups of emigrants were characteristically 
employed. The Irish " coshering/' or gossiping; 
for, having little or no baggage to look after, they 
had little care; but, lean and ragged, monopolised 
almost all the good humour of the ship. Acute 
cockneys, a race fit for every change, hammering, 
whistling, screwing, making all snug in their berths; 
tidy mothers, turning with despair from alternate 
and equally vain attempts to collect their numerous 
children out of danger, and to pack the necessaries 
of a room into the space of a small cupboard, wept 
and worked away. Here, a ruined tradesman, with 
his family, sat at the table, dinnerless, having re- 
jected the coarse, tough salt meat in disgust : there, 
a half starved group fed heartily on rations from the 
same cask, luxuriated over the allowance of grog, 
and the idea of such a good meal daily. Songs, 
groans, oaths ; crying, laughing, complaining, ham- 
mering, and fiddling combined to produce a chaos of 
strange sounds ; while thrifty wives, with spectacles 
on nose, mended their husbands' breeches, and un- 
thrifty ones scolded. 
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Amid this confusion^ under the authoritative guid- 
ance of the second mate, Mr. Lobbit made his way, 
inwardly calculating how many poachers, pauper 
refmctories, Whiteboys, and Captain Rocks, were 
about to benefit Australia by their talents, until he 
reached a party which had taken up its quarters as 
far as possible from the Irish, in a gloomy comer 
near the stem. It consisted of a sickly, feeble 
woman, under forty, but worn, wasted, retaining 
marks of former beauty in a pair of large, dark, 
speaking eyes, and a well-carved profile, who was 
engaged in nursing two chubby infants, evidently 
tMrins, while two Uttle things just able to walk, hung 
at her skirts; a pale, thin boy, nine or ten years old, 
was mending a jacket ; an elder brother, as brown 
as a berry, fresh from the fields, was playing dole- 
fully on a hemlock flute. The father, a little 
round-shouldered man, was engaged in cutting 
wooden buttons from a piece of hard wood with his 
pocket-knife ; when he caught sight of Mr. Lobbit 
he hastily pulled off his coat, threw it into his berth, 
and turning his back, worked away vigorously at the 
stubborn bit of oak he was carving. 

" Hallo, John Brand, so here you are at last,^^ 
cried Mr. Lobbit ; " I \e broken my shins, almost 
broken my neck, and spoilt my coat with tar and 
pitch, in finding you out. Well, you^re quite at 
home, I see : twins all well ? both pair of them ? 
How do you find yourself. Missis ? " 

The pale woman sighed and cuddled her babies — 
the little man said nothing, but sneered, and made 
the chips fly faster. 

" You ^re on your way now to a country where 
twins are no object: your passage is paid, and you ^ve 
only got now to pray for the good gentlemen that 
have given you a chance of earning an honest 
living.^' 
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No answer. 

^^ I see them all here except Mary, the young lady 
of the family. Pray has she taken rue, and de- 
termined to stay in England after all ; I expected as 
much — '' 

As he spoke, a young girl, in the neat dress of a 
parlour servant, came out of the shade. 

" Oh ! you are there, are you, Miss Mary ? So 
you have made up your mind to leave your place 
and Old England to try your luck in Australia; 
plenty of husbands there, ha, ha I " 

The girl blushed, and sat down to sew at some 
little garments. Fresh, rosy, neat, she was as great 
a contrast to her brother, the brown ragged plough- 
boy, as he was to the rest of the family, with their 
flabby, bleached complexions. 

There was a pause: the mate having done his 
duty by finding the parochial dignitary^s protegees, 
had slipped away to more important business; a 
chorus of sailors '^yo heave ho-ing^^ at a chain 
cable had ceased, and for a few moments, by com- 
mon consent, silence seemed to have taken possession 
of the long dark gallery of the hold. 

Mr. Lobbit was rather put out by the silence, and 
no answers; he did not feel so confident as when 
crowing on his own dung-hill, in Duxmoor ; he had 
a vague idea that some one might steal behind him 
in the dark, knock his hat over his eyes, and pay 
off old scores with a hearty kick : but parochial 
dignity prevailed, and clearing his throat with a 

hem,^^ he began again — 

John Brand, where ^s your coat ? — what are you 
shivering there for, in your sleeves? — what have 
you done with the excellent coat generously pre- 
sented to you by the parish — a coat that cost, as 
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Eer contract, fourteen shillings and fourpence — ^you 
ave not dared to sell it, I hope ? ^' 

" Well, Master Lobbit, and if I did, the coat was 
my own, I suppose ? '^ 

"What, sir?" 

The little man quailed ; he had tried to pluck up 
his spirit, but the blood did not flow fast enough. 
He went to his berth and brought out the coat. 

It was certainly a curious colour, a sort of yellow 
brown, the cloth shrunk and cockled up, and the 
metal buttons turned a dingy black. 

Mr. Lobbit raved; "a new coat entirely spoiled, 
what had he done to it?" and as he raved, he 
warmed, and felt himself at home again. Deputy 
Acting Chairman of the Duxmoor Vestry. But the 
little man, instead of being frightened, grew red, 
lost his humble mien, stood up, and at length, 
when his tormenter paused for breath, looked him 

full in the face, and cried, "D your coat I — 

d you 1 d all the parochials of Duxmoor ! 

What have I done with your coat ? Why I Ve dyed 
it ; I \e dipped it in a tan-yard ; I was not going to 
carry your livery with me. I mean to have the 
buttons off before I ^m an hour older. Gratitude 

Jrou talk of; — thanks you want, you old hypocrite, 
or sending me away. I '11 tell you what sent me, — 
it was that poor wench and her twins, and a letter 
fmni the oflSce, saying they would not insure your 
ricks, while lucifer-matches are so cheap. Ay, you 
may stare — ^you wonder who told me that ; but I 
can tell you more. \Mio is it that writes so like his 
father the bank can't tell the difference ? " 
Mr. Lobbit turned pale. 

^' Be off ! " said the little man ; " plague us no 
more. You have eaten me up with your usury; 
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you\e got my cottage and my bit of land ; you've 
made paupers of us all, except that dear lass^ and 
the one lad, and you'd well-nigh made a convict of 
me. But never mind. This will be a cold, drear 
Christmas to us, and a merry fat one to you ; but 
perhaps the Christmas may come when Master Jo- 
seph Lobbit would be glad to change places with 
poor ruined John Brand. I am going where I am 
told that sons and daughters like mine are better 
than ^ silver, yea, than fine gold.' I leave you rich 
on the poor man's inheritance and poor man's flesh 
and blood. You have a son and daughter that will 
revenge me. ^ Cursed are they that remove land- 
marks, and devour the substance of the poor !"' 

While this, one of the longest speeches that John 
Brand was ever known to make, was being delivered, 
a little crowd had collected, who, without exactly 
understanding the merits of the case, had no hesi- 
tation in taking side with their fellow passenger, 
the poor man with the large family. The Irish be- 
gan to inquire if the stout gentleman was a tithe- 
proctor or a driver? Murmurs of a suspicious 
character arose, in^ the midst of which, in a very 
hasty, undignified manner, Mr. Lobbit backed out, 
climbed up to the deck with extraordinary agility, 
and, without waiting to make any complaints to the 
officers of the ship, slipped down the side into a 
boat, and never felt himself safe, until called to his 
senses by an attempt on the part of the boatman to 
exact four times the regular fare. 

But a good dinner at the Globe (at parochial ex- 
pense) and a report from the agent that the ship 
had sailed, restored Mr. Lobbit's equanimity ; and 
by the time that he was rattUng along towards home 
by Christmas moonlight, he began to think him- 
self a martyr to a tender heart, and to console 



I 
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liimself by calculating the value of the odd comer 
of Brandos acres^ cut up into lots for his labourers' 
cottages. The result^ fifty per cent., proved a balm 
to his wounded feelings. 

I wish I could say that at the same hour John 
Brand was comforting his wife and little ones; sorry 
am I to report that he left them to weep and com- 
plain, while he went forward and smoked his pipe, 
and sang, and drank grog with a jolly party in the 
forecastle — for John's heart was hardened^ and he 
cared little for God or man. 

His old, fond love for his wife and children 
seemed to have died away. He left them, through 
the most part of the voyage, to shift for themselves 
— sitting forward — sullenly smoking, looking into 
vacancy, and wearying the sailors with asking '^How 
many knots to-day. Jack ? When do you think we 
shall see land?'' So that the women passengers 
took a mortal dislike to him; and it being gossiped 
about, that when his wife was in the hospital he 
never went to see her for two days, they called him 
a brute. So '^Brand the Brute " he was called until 
the end of the voyage. Then they were all dis- 
persed, and such stories driven out of mind by new 
scenes. 

John was hired to go into the far interior, where 
it was difficult to get free servants at all; so his 
master put up with the dead-weight encumbrance 
of the babies, in consideration of the clever wife and 
string of likely lads. Thus, in a new country, he 
began life again in a blue jersey and ragged cordu- 
roys, but the largest money income he had ever 
known. 

The year before our Christmas dinner, Mrs. 
Chisholm made one of her marches through the 
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bush with an army of emigrants, consisting of pa- 
rents with long families, rough country-bred single 
girls, with here and there a white-handed, useless 
young lady — the rejected ones of the Sydney hirers. 
She had to depend for the rations of her ragged 
regiment on the hospitality of the settlers on her 
route, and was never disappointed, although it often 
happened that a day's journey was commeuced with- 
out any distinct idea of who would furnish the next 
dinner and breakfast. 

On one of these foraging excursions — starting at 
day-dawn on horseback followed by her man Friday, 
an old lag (prisoner), in a light cart to carry the 
provender — she went forth to look for the flour, 
milk, and mutton, for the breakfast of a party whose 
English appetites had been sharpened by travelling 
at the pace of the drays all day, and sleeping in the 
open air all night. 

The welcome smoke of the expected station was 
found ; the light cart had gone on with the supplies, 
willingly granted by the hospitable Bushman; re- 
turning to her army at a foot-pace, musing, perhaps, 
on the future fortune of the half-dozen girls hired out 
the previous day, Mrs. C. came upon a small party 
which had also been encamping on the other side of 
the hills. 

It consisted of two gawky lads in docked smock- 
frocks, woolly hats, rosy, sleepy countenances ; fresh 
arrivals — living monuments of the care bestowed in 
developing the intelligence of the agricultural mind 
in England. They were hard at work on broiled 
pork. A regular hard-dried Bushman had just 
driven up a pair of blood mares from their night's 
feed, and a white-headed brisk kind of young old 
man, the master of the party, was sitting by the fire 
trying to feed an infant with some sort of mess 
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compounded with sugar. A dray heavily laden^ with 
a bullock-team ready haruessed^ stood prepared to 
start under the charge of the bullock-watchman. 

The case was clear to a colonial eye; the white- 
headed man had been down to the port from his 
Bush-farm to sell his stuff, and was returning with 
two blood mares purchased, and two emigrant lads 
hired ; but what was the meaning of the baby ? 
We see strange things in the Bush^ but a man-nurse 
is strange even there. 

Although they had never met before, the white- 
headed man almost immediately recognised Mrs. 
C, — for who did not know her, or of her, in the 
Bush ? — so was more communicative than he other- 
wise might have been, and said, 

" You see, ma^am, my lady, I mean, I have only 
got on my own place this three years; having a long 
family, we found it best to disperse about where the 
best wages was to be got. We began saving the first 
year, and my daughters have married pretty well, 
and my boys got to know the ways of the country. 
There's three of them married, thanks to your lady- 
ship; so we thought we could set up for ourselves. 
And we've done pretty tidy. So, as they were all 
busy at home, I went down for the first time to get 
a couple of mares, and see about hiring some lads 
out of the ships to help ns. You see I've picked 
up two newish ones; I have docked their frocks to a 
useful length, and I think they'll do after a bit; 
they can't read, neither of them; but our teacher 
(she's one my missis had from you) will soon fettle 
them ; and I've got a power of things on the dray; 
I wish you could be there at unloading ; for it being 
my first visit, I wanted something for all of them. 
But about this babby is a curious job. When I 
went aboard the ship to hire my shepherds^ I 
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looked out for some of my own country ; and while 
I was asking, I heard of a poor woman whose hus- 
band had been drowned in a drunken fit on the 
voyage, that was lying very ill, with a young babby, 
and not likely to live. 

^^ Something made me go to see her; she had no 
friends on board, she knew no one in the colony. 
She started like, at my voice ; one word brought on 
another, when it came out she was the wife of the 
son of my greatest enemy. Master Lobbit. 

^^ She had been his father's servant, and married 
the son secretly; for this son was a wild, wicked 
man, worse than the father, but with those looks and 
ways that take the hearts of poor lasses. Well, 
we talked, and I questioned her — for she did not 
seem so ill as they had told me — she began to ask 
me who I was, and I did not want to tell; when I 
hesitated, she guessed, and cried out, ^What, John 
Brand, is it thee ! ' — and with that she screamed, 
and screamed, and went off quite light-headed, and 
never came to her senses until she died. 

" So, as there was no one to care for the poor 
little babby, and as we had such a lot at home, what 
with my own children and my grandchildren, I 
thought one more would make no odds, so the 
gentleman let me take it, after I ^d seen the mother 
decently buried. 

"You see this feeding's a very awkward job, 
ma'am — and I 've been five days on the road. But 
I think my missis will be pleased as much as with 
the gown I 've bought her, 

" Well," continued John, " the poor woman was 
old Joseph Lobbit's daughter-in-law. Her husband 
had been forging, or something, and would have 
been lagged if he'd stayed in England. I don't 
know but I might have been as bad if I had not 
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got out of the country when I did. But there's 
something here in always getting on^ and not such 
a struggling and striving, that softens a poor man's 
heart. And I trust what I've done for this poor 
babby and its mother, may excuse my brutish beha- 
viour when I was aboard ship. I could not help 
thinking when I was burying poor Jenny Lobbit (I 
mind her well, a nice little lass, about ten years 
old); I could not help thinking as she lay in a nice 
cloth-covered coffin, and a beautiful stone cut with 
her name and age, and a text on her grave, how 
different it is even for poor people to be buried 
here." 

In my mind's eye there are sometimes two pic- 
tures. John Brand in the workhouse, thinking of 
murder and fire-raising in the presence of his pros- 
perous enemy ; and John Brand in his happy bush 
home nursing little Nancy Lobbit. 

At Duxmoor the shop has passed into other 
hands. The ex-shopkeeper has bought and rebuilt 
the manor-house. He is the squire now, wealthier 
than ever he dreamed; on one estate a mine has 
been found ; a railway has crossed and doubled the 
value of another ; but his son is dead ; his daughter 
has left him, and lives, he knows not where, a life 
of shame. Childless and friendless, the future is, to 
him, cheerless and without hope. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STORIES BOUND A BUSH HEABTH. 

What a bush-life may be made imder the changes 
of the overwhelming emigration of gold-diggers and 
their followers, with the profits which turn to 6rf. a 
pound the mutton and beef we used to boil down 
for tallow, I cannot say. I can say that the life we 
led, putting on one side interludes of adventure, 
was dreadfully dull ; so I skip the events of years 
employed in making and saving money, which, 
except that sheep were the objects of our care, and 
blacks, and scab, and foot-rot, and catarrh the 
objects of our fear, afforded no more variety or 
romance than the daily routine of a Yorkshire 
woollen-mill, or a Lincolnshire farm. We had youth, 
animal spirits, no serious griefs to wear us down, 
and everything to hope : but the pleasures of ad- 
venture were as few and far between as the popula- 
tion. 

We had not the ample resources of field sports 
which are to be had in other wild countries. No 
lions or grisly bears, no deer, no bison; nothing 
more dangerous than a stray bull, or more game-like 
than a kangaroo or an emu, and those grow scarce 
in proportion as sheep, nibbling the fine grasses, 
grow plentiful. Hawking has not yet been intro- 
duced, for the settlers have no time to train hawks, 
although some parts of the country are well suited 
for that sport. 

These were the rather discontented conclusions to 
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which a party of us came^ as^ while the rain poured 
down in bucketfuls^ we sat round a log-fire in the 
season of hurricanes^ while on a visit to Martyn's 
comfortable homestead^ the year after he married 
Jenny Brandy and frightfully disgusted his genteel 
aunt by this low match^ which she did not get over 
until Martyn returned to England with the price of 
the " Bright Nuggef estate in his pocket. We had 
been disappointed in the letters we had sent a 
horseman a hundred miles to fetch; he had been 
delayed^ as we* presumed^ by the swollen rivers. 

At length Jenny Martyn came in^ with the result 
of her exploration of a mysterious chest that had been 
found with a broken-down dray, a week before, at 
the foot of the Bush road over the mountains, in the 
shape of a suit of sailor's clothes, a broad-brimmed 
sombrero, and a guitar of South American manu- 
facture, both rather the worse for wear. " Come,*' 
she exclaimed, "you have grumbled enough, Phihp, 
you shall put this instrument in order and give us 
a song, and then Master Barnard, whose singing 
while he is dressing in a morning is truly dreadful, 
shall tell us a story .'* 

Paginton made a wry face, mechanically began to 
tune the guitar, and after some pressing, half-closed 
his eyes, and gave us the following melancholy ditty, 
which we agreed to call 

FALSE AND FAIR. 

" I know that 'tis vain to regret thee, 
And mourn o'er my desolate lot ; 
I feel that I ought to forget thee, 
They say that by thee I 'm forgot. 

" But love against reason rebelling, 

Aye conquers this too faithful heart ; 
Each moment, on what thou wert dwelling, 
I blindly forget what thou art. 
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" And now that my future is blighted, 
I wonder if thou canst be gay, 
When thinking of him to whom plighted. 
My faith thou hadst heart to betray. 

" Oh, answer me — ^how couldst thou leave me. 
Whose fault was to love thee too well ? 
But no more — lest my grieving should grieve thee; 
Dear false one, for ever farewell 1 " 

As he ceased, and his rich bass voice repeated 
the last verse, we men of course vehemently ap- 
plauded, even taking our pipes out of our mouths 
for that purpose. It was getting dark, yet I thought 
I could see a rather serious expression in Philip^s 
eyes, but our plaudits were turned into roars of 
laughter, by Jenny's exclaiming at the top of her 
voice, after a slight pause and cogitation on the 
meaning of the song — " Nasty creature, I can't 
bear such false wretches! I wonder you, Mr. Pagin- 
ton, are not ashamed to make music -about such a 
person.^' Here Jack stopped her mouth with a kiss, 
for which he got a sharp slap. 

Jenny then turned to me, " Mr. Barnard, tell us 
something amusing. What was that I saw you 
laughing about so the other day with my Jack V^ 

*^ Well,^' said I, " anything for a quiet life, I will 
read a letter which fell out of a book I bought the 
last time I was in Sydney : — 

** Oakdale Hall, 

Cheshire, Monday. 

" My dearest Polly, 

" You will be surprised to find me dating • 
this letter from a Hall in Cheshire, instead of from 
Peckham, but I have so much to tell you that I 
don^t know where to begin. My dear Polly, I have 
been hunting, and carried oflF the fox's tail, that is, I 
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mean^ his ' brush/ You know I always was old 
Gauntlet's favourite pupil at Brighton, and you 
were a shocking coward : but I must begin at the 
beginning. 

" To-day it is raining shower-baths and water- 
spouts — I must not say cats and dogs. I am tired 
to death with pleasure; the fire in the nice little 
room they have given me is blazing away with a fine 
chump of beech, and I am quite in the humour for 
a regular gossip. You, my dear, I suppose are 
walking under a green parasol with an ugly on your 
bonnet, by the shores of the blue Mediterranean, 
or eating an ice under the vine-coviered verandah, 
with Tasso or Petrarch in your hand — romantic little 
puss ! But T don't envy you a bit. I would not ex- 
change our rain, and fog, and frost, and snow for your 
golden climate and dolce far niente, and I'll tell you 
all about it, and make up a good packet worth the 
unconscionable postage. 

" I shan't say anything about how we got on at 
Peckham or at Brighton, where papa took me, and 
left me with my aunt Faddy in the autumn, be- 
cause you know all about that ; horticultural fetes, 
archery meetings, parties to Richmond and Green- 
wich with the City Companies, the Opera now and 
then as a great treat, and all the regular London 
life, besides riding lessons twice a week, and finishing 
lessons on the piano at a guinea each from that won- 
derful scaramouch, Monsieur DotLZ-doigts, all hair 
and fingers. And Brighton bathing and riding les- 
sons, with Regent-street over again with the addition 
of the sea. At Brighton, I met Clara and Fanny 
Beaton, our old schoolfellows. Well, their papa — you 
must remember him, rather a handsome man, with 
a large frill to his shirt, who used to come and see 
them in a yellow gig, and bring most delicious tarts 
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from Birches — ^has done something wonderful in the 
great Isabella Mines and the Trinchinopoly Raih'oad 
— made an enonnous fortune. Everybody at Peck- 
ham adores him ; my aunt Faddy speaks of him with 
tears in her eyes, and papa, in his grand way, calls him 
'a. most important member of the financial-ocracy.^ 

" They have left their cottage at Peckham, and 
gone to Hyde Park Gardens, in a house all gilt and 
plate-glass. Instead of that one Scotch parlour-maid, 
who always put her thumbs in the gravy, there were 
three enormous mutes in gorgeous liveries, who pre- 
sented the vegetables and sauces with such a solemn 
air, when I dined there, that I really could not eat 
anything. Clara and Fanny have two of the love- 
liest gray horses, with long tails, you ever saw, 
although they cannot ride a bit ; they can't even trot, 
and would not take a leap for the world. They have 
their own maid, a most impertinent personage, and 
such beautiful things — their bonnets from Paris every 
month. With all this, my dear, they have not a 
great deal of society yet, except men friends of Mr. 
Beaton's, old fellows in white cravats and gold 
chains. Although he is very kind, and lets them 
buy anything, he won't let them invite any of the 
officers they dance with. 

" Clara and Fanny were delighted to have me 
with them every day; as I am tall and they are 
short, and I am dark and they are fair, we get on 
extremely well, so they made me promise that I would 
come down and visit them in Cheshire at Christmas, 
at Oakdale Manor, which Mr. Beaton had lately 
bought, with all the estate, from that Sir Francis 
Fastman. You may have seen him in Paris, a very 
handsome, naughty looking man, who was ruined 
last year. 

" Accordingly, before we had been a week back at 
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Peckham, a letter came from Mrs. Beaton, asking 
me down to Oakdale to spend a few weeks, with a 
postscript, begging I would bring my music, and 
not forget my riding-habit. 

" Papa was delighted when I showed him the 
letter; indeed, he seemed so glad to get rid of me, 
that I was half iuclined not to go; sometimes I 
suspect him of thinking of marrying again. Miss 
Contango, since her father died, is always sending 
to consult him about her affairs; but no matter 
now, another time I will tell you of my dread- 
ful suspicions of a step-mother ! Papa gave me 
a very handsome present for my winter ward- 
robe — I should so like you to have seen it — and 
Mademoiselle Gentili did wonders. My dress bon- 
net was pink satin and velours epingle. I wore it at 
church yesterday, and everybody turned round. 
Then the sweetest morning dress, quite new; -a 
douilette hlue foulard, made in a loose jacket, waist- 
coat with silver buttons, and plain full shirt with 
silver buttons down the front ; a cambric collarette 
and a delicious white silk neck-tie, embroidered in 
blue and silver. My aunt Faddy gave me two little 
pets of caps, of Paris point, and old Monsieur 
Grimonprez, papa^s Lyons correspondent, a ])air of 
slippers, for what the impudent old fellow called my 
mignon feet, of maize-coloured velvet, trimmed with 
ermine — so exquisite, they would really make you 
scream. Among my evening dresses I have a black 
lace, with white lace flounces, in which Tom Beaton 
declares I look like an angelic ostrich. 

" There had been a little snow, and it was a hard 
frost the day I set off with our cook^s daughter 
Jenny, a fat, rosy girl of sixteen, with round black 
eyes m a constant state of wonder, as my maid. 
Such a bustle to get away in time for the train 
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with my trunks and baskets, only thirteen pack- 
ages, I left two on the table; so it was eight 
o^elock in the evening before we reached the station, 
where one of the Beaton's carriages was to meet me 
to take me ten miles on to Oakdale. Instead of a 
close carriage, to my surprise, a mail-phaeton was 
waiting. In a minute I was in the midst of my 
trunks on the platform, and the train roared away 
like a monstrous rocket — the next minute, out 
jumped something tall from the phaeton, all wrapped 
in coats, and introduced himself as Mr. Thomas 
Beaton, apologised for his sisters not coming — they 
had been tired out at a ball the night before ; he 
had just returned from hunting, and bad only time 
to jump into his ' drag' and get down in time 
to meet the train. I was so much surprised that, 
almost without a word, I allowed myself to be bustled 
into the phaeton and wrapped in a great bear-skin, 
while a servant with a spring-cart took charge of 
Jenny and the luggage. 

^^ My dear Polly, did you ever ride in a mail- 
phaeton ? My aunt used to say it was not a proper 
carriage for a young lady, but I assure you it is 
extremely nice. 

" In a minute Mr. Tom Beaton was beside me, 
the groom let go the horses' heads, and away we 
went. The new moon shone out over the hedges 
and fields, all silver white with the hoar frost — the 
wheels crunched with a quick, dull sound over the 
hard road — the pole chains rattled — ^the horses 
pulled and snorted away with a fierce stamp, stamp 
— and for the first mile my companion did not say 
much, so busy was he holding them in, while 1, 
cuddled up in my comer, with my muflT to my face, 
answered only in monosyllables. Rushing through 
the moonlight, while the shadows of our swift horses 
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travelled still more swiftly before ns^ the icicki 
sparkled from the sprays on the hed^es^ like dii- 
mond drops; and the mist^ rolling up from each 
broad field we passed, closed up the view in clouded 
mystery. Fast, fast we dashed along the high road, 
past straggling carts, the carters crying cheerily, 
'good night, master;' past white cottages, half 
shrouded in dark gleaming evergreens ; through a 
turnpike, where the man stood to bow, so unlike 
Ijondon turnpike-men; quick turning into a dark 
lane, through a thick wood, where the rabbits dashed 
undor the horses' feet from side to side, and I 
thou«:ht of bears and robbers. It was delightfiil! 
On(H% just after splashing through a little half-frozen 
strt^am, an echo from a neighbouring hill sent back 
the ringing of the chains, the whir of the wheels, 
and the tramping of our steeds in a strange medley, 
like echoes from fairy land. My dear Polly, one 
hour of such a ride is worth a whole season of ' the 
lady's mile' in Hyde Park, at funeral pace, in a fly 
bmuficham. 

** At length we reached the lodge of Oakdale Park. 
The j;utea wen^ open, and we galloped up the wind- 
ing avenue beneath great branching trees, and came 
out on the sweep before Oakdale Manor — ^a mansion 
8U(*h as we dream of in dreams, and read about in 
novels, with black and white timbered walls and 
huge piMiked gables, large enough to lodge an army. 

** But then* was no time for studjnng architecture : 
in one minute the door opened, I was lifted out, and 
put down in a bi\>ad, low, wainscoted hall, in front 
of a hugi* staircase of black oak, and in the next out 
canu* C'lani and Fanny, Mrs. Beaton, all smiles and 
black velvet, Mr. Beaton, in a white waistcoat, with a 
diniuM*-napkin in his hand, and a crowd of ser\'ants. 
It was like a scene in a pantomime. The house was 
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full of visitors ; so^ as I had no idea of appearing to 
disadvantage, not being one of the sad and sickly 
ones^ I pleaded a headache^ and got leave to stay in 
my room^ have a cup of tea^ and go to bed. 

" The next morning, not very early, the odour of 
a delicious cup of coflFee, and the crackling of a 
bright wood fire awakened me from delicious dreams. 
They used to tell us at Mrs. Tartine's that our 
school-days would be the happiest of our lives ; my 
dear, I don^t believe a word of it. Do you remem- 
ber dressing in the cold mornings, just before the 
Christmas holidays, breaking the ice to wash, the 
dreadful lessons before breakfast, and the sloe-leaves 
tea ? I thought of all this, with my nose out of bed 
inhaling the coflFee, while looking at the frozen land- 
scapes on the window-panes. 

" The house is ftdl of visitors, and there is plenty 
of amusement for every one. Mr. Beaton, whose 
notions are princely, bought not only the estate, but 
all the pictures and furniture as it stood, with the 
best horses, the stock of a home farm, and has 
taken on all the old servants that chose to stay; and 
having put himself in the hands of the best restorers 
and decorators, the house has been made quite as 
brilliant in gold and colours, red and blue, and 
much more comfortable than when Queen Elizabeth 
visited Sir Francis Holdfast, a paternal ancestor of 
Sir Francis Fastman, the late proprietor. 

" My room overlooks the lawn, divided by a ha-ha 
from a park full of fine trees; within a quarter 
of a mile bounding the view is a lake, formed by 
a stream that runs through the estate; beyond, 
in the far distance, a line of snow-capped Welsh 
Hills. 

^^ ^Now,' said Fanny, who c^Tie in to have the 
first gossip, ' tell me what you would like to do in- 
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doors or out-of-doors. Papa wonH be visible nntil 
near dinner-time. Mamma is at the head of an 
industrious brigade^ as Tom calls them^ of fancy- 
workers, doing a tremendous piece of tapestry; if 
you like to take your pattern-work into the billiard- 
room, it is very warm there, and we shall find Mrs. 
O^Moran, a delightful Irish widow, and Madam 
Strasbourg d' Alsace, the young wife of the great 
French banker, with all their admirers — among them 
my brother Tom, who, you know, has been in South 
America, and all over the world ; he is invaluable to 
papa, as he knows about horses, and everything. 
Then if you are one of the medisevalists, there is my 
brother John home from Oxford, who will talk to 
ou about lecterns, and rood-screens, and clerestories 
y the hour. It is he who has undertaken the 
management of the restorations ; and I assure you 

already we have had the Bishop of H , and the 

Earl of E , and no end of antiquaries to see 

them. If you are for out-of-doors, there is the 
model farm, with some of the dearest calves, such a 
lot of sucking pigs, a duck of a foal, some Cochin 
China fowls that cost as much as a pony, and Dorking 
hen-eggs at five shillings apiece ; and then we can 
go and see the pheasants fed, or walk down by the 
evergreen-walk to the lake, where they are going to 
skate after lunch. Papa had a whole box of skates, 
of all sizes, sent from Sheffield as soon as the frost 
began, and a stove put up in the fishing-house; so 
we can look at the skaters in comfort out of the 
windows.' 

" Out-of-doors was my choice. After a little chat 
in the morning-room, where, I flatter myself, my 
costume created some sensation, we started, well 
wrapped up in furs, a pretty large party; for when Tom 
Beaton — every one calls him Tom — determined to 
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show the strangers the lions, the ladies followed him, 
and the gentlemen followed the ladies. 

" First we went to the farm, where the hailiflF — a 
wonderful Scotchman, as dry as his native snuff — 
showed us over an establishment much more com- 
fortable, and quite as clean as our rooms at Mrs. 
Tartine^s. The foals were elegant creatures, quite 
aristocratic; as for the pigs, you never saw such 
happy balls of fat. They are washed regularly twice 
a week with Windsor soap and Welsh flannel, and 
Tom Beaton told us that every pound of pork costs 
about five shillings. But the dearerst ducks were 
the calves, two milk white ones, such loves ! How- 
ever, we had not been admiring them long before we 
got a horrid fright. We all let them suck our hands, 
and Laura Giggle, who writes poetry, and is very sen- 
timental, let the one they caU ^^Althorp" suck the 
rings off her fingers. We all thought it would kill 
the poor dear creature, and Laura began to cry and 
threaten to go into hysterics, but whether it was on 
account of the calf s health, or because she had lost 
a turquoise she wore upon* her engagement finger, I 
cannot tell ; luckily, just as Tom Beaton, who looked 
rather quizzical, had got a large piece of snow, as a 
specific for Laura^s hysterics, the bailiff came to us 
with the rings which the httle animal had champed 
out in the straw. 

" After that we went through the fancy dairy, with 
a floor of tessellated pavement and walls of china 
tiles, a stream through the centre, and the bowls of 
Swiss wood. Having begun, our party were obliged 
to go through, but I could see that some of both 
ladies and gentlemen were horribly bored, and Mr. 
Stencil, the artist, with the long hair, every now and 
then looked piteously at his thin patent leather boots 
as we passed through the cattle yards. 

M 
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" The party to go down to see the head keeper's 
lodge was rather smaller^ but it was a delightful walk* 
We ran sliding along^ like a parcel of schoolboys^ 
between high plantations of laurel^ hoUy^ arbutus^ 
mountain ash twinkling in the sun with their red 
berries, and all sorts of evergreens ; a whole troop 
of dogs frisking and chasing the hares and rabbits 
before us, while every now and then a stray deer 
dashed out of a thicket. 

'•' The keeper's lodge was on a hillock in the middle 
of a wood. He shut up the dogs, took us into an 
open space, put us out of sight, threw down some 
buckwheat and barley, and whistled shrilly two or 
three times, and, lo and behold, the pheasants came 
trooping and fluttering in from all quarters — a most 
beautiful sight; some set-to to eat greedily, some 
suspiciously perched in the trees around. 

" To me, who had never seen a pheasant, except 
in a poulterer's shop, the sight of the gorgeous 
purple-breasted and red-eyed cocks, and sober, ele- 
gant, demure hens, was most fascinating; but our 
curiosity having gradually pushed us on more and 
more, and something having set Fanny Beaton 
laughing, the cock pheasants gave a loud scream- 
ing crow, and with a whirring of wings that was 
quite startling, they all flew away. 

^' In a walk on a bright frosty winter's day through 
a place where game and birds are so plentiful, there 
is something amusing at every step, and the dry 
crisp air makes one ready to be amused at every- 
thing. Hares started from tussocks of grass ; wild 
ducks and snipe rose from bits of rush-covered 
marshy ground, where a spring trickled a little way 
in spite of the frost; and going round the lake we 
put up a great bittern. Rosy, dieerful, and hungry 
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we returned to luncheon, all as good friends as if 
we had known each other a month. 

^^ After luncheon, served in a room nearly four 
himdred years old, we made a party to go down to 
the lake to skate and look on. 

*^ Now, though I am rather stupid at crochet, 
and all sorts of fancy work, thank goodness, the 
winter before last, Madame de Sluyts, our Dutch 
neighbour, taught me to skate, and except Madame 
Strasbourg, who has wintered in Brussels, and can do 
everything, no other lady of the party could — John 
Beaton, the Oxonian, is worthy of being a member 
of the skating club, so we got on famously. This 
lake is beautiful, dotted over with islands, where 
swans, water-hens, and water-fowl build ; it is bor- 
dered on one side by a thick covert, and on the other 
by a bed of reeds and rushes. As we glide along we 
see the emerald-baeked king-fisher dart from his 
leafless tree, and in remote comers a heron slowly 
flapping rises. Gliding along with my hands in the 
pockets of my bearskin polka, sometimes circling, 
sometimes racing down before the wind, I do not 
envy you your perpetual summer climate : certainly 
skating must be nearer the sensation of flying than 
anything else, even than galloping along on a 
thorough-bred horse. And although, it is all very 
well to display your talents in a quadrille of the 
skating club, yet it is more intensely delightful to 
wind round the shores of a solitary lake, leaving 
your companions at a distance, where you can hear 
no soimd but the click-click of your steel armed 
feet, or the flutter of the birds rising from air- 
holes made by the gamekeeper for the deer to 
drink ♦♦'!*♦♦♦ 

" That our evenings pass pleasantly I need not say, 
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with music, dancing, acting characters, and telling 
stories. We made Tom Beaton teU his adventures 
among the Indians, and dress up in his South 
American costume, and play on the guitar; really 
he is so clever ! 

" I have now been here three weeks, and I have 
some new amusement every day. 

" Although time passed very pleasantly skating 
on the lake, riding out on horseback, and driving 
about in great cavalcades, playing at billiards and 
all the proper amusements, such as making John 
Beaton read poetry to a select party, until some of 
the other gentlemen came home loaded with game, 
there was a constant examination of the barometer 
and hopes for the breaking up of the frost by Tom 
Beaton and his friends, ^ party which included 
amongst them a young Irish clergyman without 
cure of sQuls, a stock jobber who wore wonderful 
cravats and endless gold chains, and a lawyer who 
dressed like a crow. 

" I awoke one morning, after a late supper and a 
most riotous game at blind-man^s buff, dreaming 
that I had tumbled into the lake, to find a drizzly 
rain, the lake patched with water, and the peacocks 
on the lawn drenched and miserably screaming : in 
two days the frost was gone. 

^^ Sitting in the library, the conversation turned 
on hawking, of which the Oxonian gave us a bril- 
liant description. ^Well,^ said his brother, ^if we 
can't have hawking, at any rate we can show the 
ladies some coursing on the moor. Who^s for a 
ride, and who's for a drive ? ' 

" Helter-skelter we almost all flew at the new 
idea. I could not have thought it possible to have 
been dressed and out so soon. A proposition to 
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course in the park was overruled, so we cantered to 
the moors, which stretch for miles, covered with 
gorse and broken with steep gorges. 

^^ A gamekeeper walked before us with a brace of 
greyhounds held in a leash, so that he could let 
them go in a moment : for want of time to send for 
beaters, another went forward with an old pointer^ 
Now imagine us all eagerly waiting for the word. 
The pointer traverses the gi'ound in quarters, not 
missing a foot, with fiery eye and tail erect : he 
shows signs of excitement — he pauses — he stops 
dead. The man with the greyhounds hastens up ; 
another, with a long staff, beats the furze bushes 
towards which the pointer was stealing ; up jumps a 
great hare, and bounds down a steep open cart 
track. Loo, loo, loo, cry the men : the grey- 
hounds are loosed, at the same moment we start off 
at a gallop. I never think of the rough road, my 
eyes are fixed on the flying hare. I wish it may es- 
cape, but the hounds go bounding on, one black, 
one white; Tom Beaton cheers them. They do not 
gain an inch. As we ascend a little, the hare cleai;ly 
gains ; we descend, the dogs get nearer ; we are go- 
ing at full speed, every moment the excitement 
rises; the black dog is the fastest, he gains — ^the 
hare dodges, but the white dog is there and turns 
her — zig-zag she goes. They are on her, they must 
have her ; my heart is in my mouth — I donH want 
the dogs to DC beat this minute, the next I wish 
the hare to get away; I feel the spirit of sport 
rising in me. Another steep bit of hill gives the 
hare a chance, but as we get on the level the hounds 
gain on her. Black turns her again ; white catches 
her in his mouth and throws her up ; black seizes 
her ; one painful squeal and it is all over. ^ Seven 
minutes,^ says the gamekeeper, ' a famous stout hare. 
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and in a few minutes more our fat horses must have 
stood still quite winded/ 

" We killed two more^ and missed two hares just 
in the same way; but they cry so like a child^ that 
after the first burst I could not like it. 

" As Tom Beaton rode home he said, ' You can ride 
boldly, I see. Miss Splashton. Brighton Downs are 
good practice ; we must have you out with the fox- 
hounds, but not on that prancing pony/ 

** ' Indeed,' said I, ' papa would never allow — ' 

" * Oh, never mind papa, you shall only go to see 
thoni throw off on my old horse Orion/ 

*' After this experiment the house became divided 
into sitizens and cavaUers, and we rode out daily, 
practising easy jumps, in the park and all round the 
ei>uiitry. It is really very easy with a good horse; 
vou have only to sit back and give him his head, it 
IS not more (Ufficult than learning the valse a deux 
temps. And now comes my grand feat. 

** The day before yesterday Tom Beaton said, after 
dinner, * AVho *s for the fox-hounds to-morrow ? a 
grand day ; they meet at Colonel Egret's, only five 
miles off; he has just come into this part of the 
country, and gives a breakfast; so if the weather 
kivps opi*n, theiv will be a field worth the ladies see- 
ing, and there 's a sure find at the Brook Valley 
Cover, near his house,' 

" Almost all agnxnl to go, on horseback, or in 
carriages ; even Mr. Chrjsolite, the aesthetical critic 
(do you luuterstand that hard word, my dear, I 
don't), who eonsidei's field sports the barbarous 
amusements of uneducated savages (they do say he 
beats his wife), rather than be left behind, agreed 
to take a seat in the barouche. 

" The night before I could scarcely sleep for think- 
ing of the sport. I got out of bed several times to 
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see that it was not a frost. Really, Polly, I ought 
to have been a boy; I have a great mind to be 
a Bloonier. The morning was lovely, cloudy, and 
rather warm — just the thing, Tom said; a south 
wind scarcely rustled the dry leaves in the park. 

'^ Breakfast seemed as if it would never be over. 
The old sportsmen fed steadily, the young ones rushed 
about frantic for boots, spurs, and gloves, not to be 
found. 

" When the horses came round, we had every 
sort, from little Mary Beaton^s Shetland to young 
Bob Harkaway^s vicious chestnut thoroughbred. But 
I was dreadfully disappointed when my Orion came 
out. Imagine a great big brown horse, with very 
little mane, bony, and angular; his legs all over 
scars, walking so deliberately, that it seemed as if 
the groom was obliged to pull him along, while half 
the other horses were prancing, rearing, and squeal- 
ing. The only good points were bright eyes and 
thin, sleek, shiny coat. I could not help crying, 
^ Well, Master Tom, you seem determined to make 
me a figure.^ 

'' Tom, who was just helping Laura Giggles on 
her pony, only laughed, and said, in his rough way, 
' You can^t change now ; but you will find Orion all 
right.^ 

" Once in motion, every one was in spirits. The 
frost had disappeared ; the pasture fields had a mel- 
low tone; the robins sang out cheerily from the 
leafiess trees ; the purple-necked pheasants fed close 
to the road-side without fear, or fluttered heavily up 
as we passed ; the partridges cowered down beside 
clods of earth ; from cross-roads and by-lanes horse- 
men and carriages of sporting cut joined or passed 
our cavalcade ; and far over the fields, bits of pink, 
which gradually swelled into full-grown red-coated 
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• 

well-mounted men^ came towards us^ slowly leapbg 
hedges^ or opening the gates of bridle-roads; jolly 
fanners in green^ brown^ and black coats^ and tops, 
or guitera^ on serviceable rough nags^ flocked in from 
their homesteads ; lots of pedestrians, in smock irocb 
and wide-awakes over brown rosy faces, with ash 
Hticks in hand, trotted along in great glee, all bound 
for the ' meet.^ We were all in good humour — we 
cantiMt'd beside the carriages — ^we forgot our dignity, 
and said ' good morning^ to every one ; even Mr. 
Chrysolite, who hates hunting and everything of 
s|K)rt that cannot be performed on boards by gas- 
light, thawed as he lounged in the barouche, and 
remarked that a scarlet coat on a grey horse, pass- 
ing by a holly garden hedge at a distance, made 'a 
very nice bit of colour.^ 

** Thus we reached the straight avenue that leads 
to Colonel Kgret's house. Imagine a square stone 
house, o( not very ancient date, sheltered by a serai- 
eiiruhu* mound, covered with the finest laurels and 
nnl-berried arbutus ; in front, and spread over the 
little park« nearly a hundi*ed hoi*3es, some led, some 
mounted ; <m one side, in a circle kept clear, the 
huntsnum, an old, thin, bright-eyed, wiry man, on a 
tine hay mnn\ nnich like the one I was riding, sur- 
roiuuled hy his hounds ; while the two whips rode 
nunul and kept them in order. 

•* When the signal was given for moving, one of 
the whips nule first, then followed the huntsman with 
the hounds, then the other whip, and then the crowd 
— liOnl Stnithdale, on the finest hunter in the world, 
stirru]) to stirrup with Jack Jobson, the apothecai-y^s 
appnnUiee, on his 15/. galloway. Crash, crash we 
went, the pebbles flying, at a sharp trot up a narrow 
lane ; but way was jwlitely made for the ladies. 
** The covert to be dra>^*n, that is to say, where 
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we were to find the fox, lay in a deep gorge, — a sort 
of grove of trees and brushwood, surrounded by a 
great hedge and ditch, intersected by a stream, 
which, on leaving the covert, meandered through a 
long vale of meadows, as we could see for a long 
distance. The carriages were drawn up on the brow 
of a grass hill — the horsemen dispersed in patches 
round the covert — some got finely scolded for being in 
the way. Tom Beaton brought up an old groom to me 
and Mrs. O^Moran, and said, ^ These ladies can ride 
better than the rest, so I wish you to let them see as 
much as possible ; of course, if we take the vale they 
can^t follow.^ As he spoke, the huntsman leaped 
the fence of the covert, the hounds dashed in at his 
word, and spread : we could see them hei-e and there, 
their tails waving above the long dry grass. There 
was a silence for a few minutes — the hounds, all but 
one or two, disappeared; gentlemen chatted and 
smoked; then came a sharp shrill cry from a 
hound; then the huntsman cried, ' Hark to Echo !' 
with such a voice ! then the other hounds all joined, 
and we could see them below us, rushing round 
close to the hedge ; then they were silent, only now 
and then a low whimpering cry from a single hound. 
My horse pricked up his ears, — the sportsmen ga- 
thered up their reins, and threw away their cigars ; 
then came a grand crash of the hounds. ' Tally-ho ! 
away ! ^ cried a green-coated farmer. Down the 
steep hill, at full speed, towards a monstrous hedge 
and ditch, leading to the valley, rode a score of 
horsemen ; at the further end of the covert we could 
see the hounds leaping out, and with one cry, away 
over the green valley at our feet. The huntsman 
crashed through the bushes, leaped the hedge and 
ditch that surrounded the covert at a standing jump, 
and, blowing his horn, followed at full speed; half-a- 
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dozen of the best mounted scarlet and green were 
soon at bis beels^ otbers galloped wildly about^ 
looking for easy places to get to them, or avoid the 
brook, soon to be crossed. 'We shall never see 
them again/ said the road-riders, ' if they keep to 
the valley/ 

. " As I sat staring with all my eyes, the old groom 
said, ' This way, Miss,^ and in a moment we were 
galloping at full speed along the high ground 
forming the arc of the bow the hounds and hunters 
were traversing below us. When we passed the 
covert we saw them once or twice ; soon sight and 
sounds were lost, but our guide seemed to know his 
line, led the way through gaps, opened gates, and 
pulled down rails, with extraordinary agility for so 
old a man, while I found Orion as tractable as a 
pony, very fast, and easy to sit. ' If they don't kill 
below, he (the fox) will make for Red Mill gorse, 
and we shall be there first. Miss, never fear.' So 
field after field was passed, up and down through 
farm-yaS'ds, then along lanes, a few knowing fat 
farmers following ' old Will Pelham,' and after 
about half-an-hour's riding, without taking a leap 
beyond a little ditch or two, as we came up a nar- 
row lane where there was a great waggon full of 
straw stopping up all the way, we saw the hounds 
slowly crossing before us, and come to a check in a 
field full of sheep on our left. By this time my 
impatience and courage were at boiling point ; Mrs. 
O'Moran, who is a splendid horsewoman, began to 
talk with more Irish accent, and her cheeks glowed. 
While we were dead-locked in the lane, the hounds 
spreading all over the field, the huntsman fol- 
lowed, his horse all foam, called his hounds to him, 
and led them on to another field (' made a cast' is the 
term). The dear things went snuffing about. Tom 
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Beaton, Harkaway, Lord Strathdale, an Irish par- 
son, and two farmers came up; the next minute 
with just one cry, the hounds streamed away. A 
great ditch and blackthorn-hedge lay between us; 
the only open place was where a plank led to a high 
double foot-stile ; as Tom Beaton passed, standing 
up in his stirrups, crying, ' Tally-ho ! forward — 
forward,^ Mrs. O^Moran said, 'I can^t stand this, 
my dear, — you stay with the groom. Come up, my 
beauty V and she was over the stile. Before I knew 
what I was about, I gave Orion his head, and he fol- 
lowed; — oh ! how frightened I^was when he rose in 
the air, but he dropped on his feet like a deer. 
Some one cried out with amazement ; the next mo- 
ment the old groom was at my side, saying, as we 
raced along, ' Sit back. Miss, and don^t touch the 
curb-rein.^ Away we went, over broad pastures, 
Mrs. O^Moran leading the way, taking hedges, 
and turf-banks, and ox-rails, as straight as a line. 
About two fields ahead were the hounds, and the 
gentlemen were separated from us, on a parallel line, 
by high inclosures, their horses more tired than ours. 
On we flew — flying is the only word, — I lost my 
whip and one glove, my back hair tumbled down ; 
I felt that my horse, so strong, so light, — bounding 
as if on steel springs, — could do anything. The 
old groom was ready in a moment to open a gate ; 
through a small wood we galloped, by a bridle-road, 
down a steep hill, muddy and narrow, the branches 
scratching our faces, — the hoimds scarcely pausing, 
but just whimpering, and then away,— out we came 
upon a broad, long, sloping field, where we could see 
a brook zig-zagging at the bottom. As we got out- 
side, the leading hounds were climbing the opposite 
bank; about a dozen out of the whole field were 
scattered before us. ' Hold hard. Miss,* cried old 
Felham^ ' Come along/ cried the Irish widow. 
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'we'll show them the way/ I was mad — I was 
ready for anything. Down we went, racing over 
the sloping turf; as we came up I had an indistinct 
vision of two or three velvet caps floundering in the 
brook. I gave a loud scream, and the next moment 
Orion was landed on the opposite side, clear over 
Mr. Harkaway and his chestnut. With that eflfbrt 
my strength seemed to fail, my eyes swam, my chest 
heaved, I was wearied, but I would not give in. Up 
the opposite hill we went about a mile ; fortunately 
the fences were easy. Tom Beaton rode beside me, 
scolding a little, but*I made no answer ; crossing a 
turf-bank, half-a-dozen yards from the hounds, and 
a hundred from a gorse cover, we caught sight of 
the white-tipped brush of the fox. The next mo- 
ment the crash of the hounds, and the who- whoop 
of the huntsman told the tale. I got over the last 
fence, how I know not ; I saw the huntsman with 
the dead fox in his hands; I heard Mrs. O'Moran 
say something to Lord S., pointing to me ; the next 
moment, I am ashamed to own it, I slipped from 
my horse, and fainted — Tom Beaton just caught me 
in time. 

" But it was only momentary. I revived after a 
drink from Lord Strathdale's silver flask — I'm afraid 
it was eau de vie, my dear — in time to see so many 
coming up at full speed from all sides, that it was 
a wonder where they had been. I rode home in 
one of the carriages, and got a good scolding; it 
was very naughty, but very nice. Tell me, my 
dear Polly, was not this a famous Christmas game ? 
I should so like to live in the country. But it is get- 
ting late ; I have filled my paper. Adieu, my dear 
girl, and don't scold your Tom-boy friend. Write 
soon. 

'^ Your affectionate 
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" P.S. — Tom Beaton, who has been looking over 
my shoulder, says I shall Uve in the country if I 
like, and ride Orion every week in the season. Will 
you be bridesmaid, my dear?"* 

Great was the applause when Julians letter was 
finished; from half-a-dozen voices came spontaneously 
a chorus of " Tally-ho !^^ and we went deep into 
fox-hunting, whereon ensued a discussion on the 
comparative merits of that glorious English sport 
and the tiger hunt, in the course of which Philip 
Paginton came out with the following rhapsody. 

* A part only of this " Sketch of Country Sports" appeared 
in the Illustrated News, Jan; 7, 1852. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TALLY-HO ! 

"Fox-hunting, I maintain^ is entitled to be con- 
sidered one of the fine arts, standing somewhere be- 
tween music and dancing. Por 'Tally-ho I' like 
the favourite evening gim of colonising orators, has 
been ' carried round the world/ The plimip mole- 
fed foxes of the neutral ground of Gibraltar have fled 
from the jolly cry ; it has been echoed back from the 
rocky hills oi our island possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean ; it has startled the jackal on the moimtains 
of the Cape, and his red brother on the burning 
plains of Bengal; the wolf of the pine forests of 
Canada has heard it, cheering on fox-hoimds to an 
unequal contest ; and here the wretched dingoe and 
the bounding kangaroo have learned to dread the 
sound. 

"In our native land 'Tally-ho !^ is shouted and 
welcomed in due season by all conditions of men ; 
by the ploughman, holding hard his startled colt ; by 
the woodman, leaning on his axe before the hall- 
felled oak; by bird-boys from the tops of leafless 
trees ; even Dolly Dumpling, as she sees the white 
tipped brush flash before her market-cart in a deep- 
banked lane, stops, points her whip, and in shrill 
treble screams 'Tally-ho !^ 

" And when at full speed the pink, green, brown, 
and black coated followers of any of the ninety packs 
which our England maintains, sweep through a vil- 
lage, with what intense delight the whole population 
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turn out ! Young mothers stand at the doors^ 
holding up their crowing babies; the shopkeeper, 
with his customers, adjourns to the street ; the win- 
dows of the school are covered with flattened noses ; 
the parson, if of the right sort, smiles blandly, and 
waves his hand from the porch of the vicarage to 
half-a-dozen friends; while the surgeon pushes on 
his galloway and joins for half-an-hour ; all the httle 
boys holla in chorus, and run on to open gates without 
expecting sixpence. As for the farmers, those who 
do not join the hunt criticise the horseflesh, specu- 
late on the probable price of oats, and tell ' Missis* 
to set out the big round of beef, the bread, the 
cheese, and get ready to draw some strong ale, — 
' in case of a check, some of the gentlemen might 
like lunch as they come back.** 

" It is true, among the five thousand who follow 
the hounds daily in the hunting season, there are to 
be found, as among most medleys of five thousand, a 
certain number of fools and brutes — ^mere animals, 
deaf to the music, blind to the living poetry of na- 
ture. To such men hunting is a piece of fashion or 
vulgar excitement. But bring hunting in compari- 
son with other amusements, and it will stand a 
severe test. Are you an admirer of scenery, an 
amateur or artist? have you traversed Greece and 
Italy, Switzerland and Norway, in search of the pic- 
turesque ? You do not know the beauties of your 
own country, until, having hunted from Northum- 
land to Cornwall, you have viewed the various coun- 
ties under the three aspects of a fox-hunter's day — 
the 'morning ride,* 'the run,* and 'the return 
home.* 

" The naoming ride, slowly pacing, ftdl of expecta- 
tion, your horse as pleased as yourseK; sharp and clear 
in the grey atmosphere the leafless trees and white 
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farm-houses stand out, backed by a curtain of mist 
hanging on the hills in the honzon. With eager 
eyes you take all in; nothing escapes you; yoa 
have cast off care for the day. How pleasant and 
cheerful everything and every one looks ! Even 
the cocks and hens, scratching by the road side, have > 
a friendly air. The turnpike-man relaxes, in favour 
of your 'pink,' his usual gnmness. A tramping 
woman, with one child at her back and two running 
beside her, asks charity ; you suspect she is an im- 
postor, but she looks cold and pitiful ; you give her 
a shilling, and the next day you don^t regret your 
foolish benevolence. To your mind the well-culti- 
vated land looks beautiful. In the monotony of 
ten acres of turnips, you see a hundred pictures 
of English farming Ufe, well-fed cattle, good wheat 
crops, and a little barley for beer. Not less beau- 
tiful is the wild gorse-covered moor — never to be 
reclaimed, I hope — where the wiry, white-headed, 
bright-eyed huntsman sits motionless on his old 
white horse, surrounded by the pied pack — ^a study 
for Landseer. 

" But if the morning ride creates unexecuted cabi- 
net pictures and unwritten sonnets, how dehghtfui 
nhc find,^ 'the run^ along brook-intersected vales, 
up steep hills, through woodlands, parks, and vil- 
lages, showing you in byways little gothic churches, 
ivy-covered cottages, and nooks of beauty you never 
dreamed of, alive with startled cattle and hilarious 
rustics. 

'' Talk of epic poems, read in bowers or at firesides, 
what poet^s description of a battle could make the 
blood boil in delirious excitement, like a seat on a 
long-striding hunter, clearing every obstacle with 
firm elastic bounds, holding in sight without gain« 
ing a yard on the flying pack, while the tip of Rey- 
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nard^s tail disappears over the wall at the top oif 
the hill ! 

'^ And, lastly, — tired, successful, hungry, happy, — 
the return home, when the shades of evening, closing 
round, give a fantastic, curious, mysterious aspect to 
familiar road-side objects ! Loosely lounging on 
your saddle, with half-closed eyes, you almost dream 
— the gnarled trees grow into giants, cottages into 
castles, ponds into lakes. The maid of the inn is a 
lovely princess, and the bread and cheese she brings 
(while, without dismounting, you let your thirsty 
horse drink his gruel) tastes more delicious than the 
finest supper of champagne, with a pate of tortured 
gooseys liver, that ever tempted the appetite of a 
humane, anti-fox hunting, poet-critic, exhausted by a 
long night of opera, ballet, and champagne-punch. 

" Are you fond of agriculture ? You may survey 
all the progress and ignorance of an agricultural 
district in rides across country; you may sound 
the depth of the average agricultural mind while 
trotting from cover to cover. Are you of a social 
disposition ? What a fund of information is to be 
gathered from the acquaintances made, returning 
home after a famous day, ' thirty-five minutes with- 
out a check.^ In a word, fox-hunting affords exer- 
cise and healthy excitement, without headaches or 
heartaches, without late hours, without the ^ terrible 
next morning' that follows so many town amuse- 
ments. Fox-hunting draws men from towns, pro- 
motes a love of country life, fosters skill, courage, 
temper; for a bad-tempered man can never be a 
good horseman, 

" To the right-minded, as many feelings of thank- 
fulness and praise to the Giver of all good will arise, 
sitting on a fiery horse, subdued to courageous obe- 
dience for the use of man, while surveying a pack of 

N 
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hounds ranging an autumnal thicket with fierce in- 
telligence^ or looking down on a late moorland, bro- 
ken up to fertility by man's skill and industry, as in 
a solitary walk on the sea-shore, or on a Highland 
hill/' 

Here Philip stopped, out of breath, ran his fingers 
over the old guitar, and hummed Kilruddery, wUch 
we forthwith sang in chorus ; and had we possessed 
a copy of the Squire of ^' Audley Ha's" hunting 
songs; — the best ever written, — ^we should, no doubt, 
have sung them all. 

Then came a call on the Civilian for a story, on 
condition that it should not be about tigers, as we 
had three weeks of them on the ride up from Mait- 
land. 

" WeU," said Bob Craig, ^^ wUl tell you a story 
of my GsJlop for Life,'' 



CHAPTER XI. 

A GALLOP FOR LIFE. 

'^ About twenty years ago, after a fatiguing Lon- 
don season, I was stopping at the decayed port 
and bathing village of Parkgate, on the Dee, op- 
posite the equally decayed town and castle of Flint. 
It was a curious place to choose for amusement, for 
it had, and has, no recommendation except brackish 
water, pleasant scenery at high water, and exces- 
sive dulness. But, to own the truth, I was in 
love — desperately in love — with one of the most 
charming, provoking little sylphs in the world, 
who, after driving me half crazy in London, was 
staying on a visit with an uncle, a Welsh parson, 
at dreary Parkgate. Not that it was dreary to me 
when Laura was amiable ; on the contrary, I wrote 
to my friends and described it as one of the most de- 
lightful watering-places in England, and, by so doing, 
lost for ever the good graces and legacy of my Aunt 
Grumph, who travelled all the way from Brighton on 
my description, and only stayed long enough to 
change horses. One sight of the one street of 
tumble-down houses, in face of a couple of miles 
of sand and shingle at low water, was enough. 
She never spoke to me again, except to express her 
extreme contempt for my opinion. 

" Our chief amusement was riding on the sand, 
and sometimes crossing to Flint at low water. At 
Parkgate, whence formerly the Irish packets sailed, 
the fisher-girls can walk over at low water, tucking 
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up their petticoats in crossing the channel doTvn 
which the main stream of fresh water flows. 
" I was teaching Laura to ride on a little Welsh 

rny^ and the sands made a famous riding-school, 
laugh now when I think of the little rat of a 
pony she used to gallop about^ for she now strug- 
gles into a brougham of ordinary dimensions with 
great difficulty, and weighs nearly as much as her 
late husband^ Mr. Alderman Mallard. In a short 
time, Laura made so much progress in horseman- 
ship, that she insisted on mounting my hackney, 
a full-sized well-bred animal, and putting me on 
the rat-pony. When I indulged her in this fancy 
— ^for of course she had her own way — I had the 
satisfaction of being rewarded by her roars of laugh- 
ter at the ridiculous figure I cut. ambling beside her 
respectable uncle, on his cart-horse cob, with my 
legs close to the groimd, and my nose peering over 
the little Welshman's shaggy ears, while my fairy 
galloped round us, drawing all sorts of ridiculous 
comparisons. 

" This was bad enough ; but when Captain Plume, 
the nephew of my charmer's aimt's husband, a 
handsome fellow, with *a lovely gray horse, with 
such a tail,' as Laura described it, came up from 
Chester to stay a few days, I could stand my 
rat-pony no longer, and felt much too ill to ride 
out ; so stood at the window of my lodgings with 
my shirt -collar turned down, and Byron in my 
hand, open at one of the most murderous passages, 
watching Laura on my chestnut, and Captain Plume 
on his gray, cantering over the deserted bed of the 
Dee. They were an aggravatingly handsome couple, 
and the existing state of the law on manslaughter 
enabled me to derive no satisfaction from the hints 
contained in the * Giaour' or the ' Corsair.' Those 
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were our favourite books of reference for young 
England in those days. Indeed, we were all ama^* 
teur pirates, and felons in theory : but when I had 
been almost thrown into a low fever by the debased 
state of civilisation, which prevented u>e from chal- 
lenging Captain Plume to single combat, with Laura 
for the prize of the victor, instead of a cell in Chester 
Castle, my eyes fell on an advertisement in a local 
paper, which turned my thoughts into a new chan- 
nel, of ' Sale of Blood Stock, Hunters, and Hack" 
neijs/ at Plas * * *^ near Holywell. 

'' I determined to give up murder, and buy another 
horse, for I could ride as well as the Captain; and 
then what glorious tete-a-tetes I could have, with 
my hand on the pommel of Laura's side-saddle. 
The idea put me in good-humour. Regimental 
duties having suddenly recalled Captain Plume, I 
spent a delightful evening with Laura; she quite 
approved of my project, and begged that I would 
choose a horse ' with a long tail, of a pretty- 
colour,' which is every young lady's idea of what 
a horse should be. Accordingly, I mounted my 
chestnut on a bright morning of July, and rode 
across to Flint, accompanied by a man to bring 
back my intended purchase. 

" It was dead low water, when, fiiU of happy 
thoughts, in the still warm silence of the summer 
morning, holding my eager horse hard in, I rode 
at a foot-pace across the smooth, hard, wave-marked 
bed of the river. There was not a cloud in the. 
sky. The sun, rising slowly, cast a golden glow 
over the sparkling sand. Pat-pat-pit-pat, went my 
horse's feet, not loud enough to disturb the busy 
crows and gulls seeking their breakfast ; they were 
not afraid of me; they knew I had no gun. I 
remember it; I see it all before me, as if it were 
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yesterday, for it was one of the most delicious mo- 
ments of my life. But the screaming gidls and 
whistling curlews were put to flight, before I had 
half crossed the river's bed, by the cheerful chatter, 
laughter, and fragments of Welsh airs sung in 
chorus by a hearty crowd of cockle and muscle 
gatherers, fishermen, and farmers' wives, on their 
way to the market on the Cheshire side — ^men, 
women (they were the majority), and children on 
foot, on ponies and donkeys, and in little carts. 
Exchanging good-humoured jokes, I passed on until 
I came to the ford of the channel, where the river 
runs between banks of deep soft sand. At low 
water, at certain points, in summer, it is but a few 
inches deep ; but after heavy rains, and soon after 
the turning of the tide, the depth increases rapidly. 

'^ At the ford I met a second detachment of Welsh 
peasantry preparing to cross, by making bundles 
of shoes and stockings, and tucking up petticoats 
very deftly. Great was the fun and the splashing, 
and plenty of jokes on the Saxon and his red horse 
going the wrong way. The Welsh girls in this 
part of the country are very pretty, with beautiful 
complexions, a gleam of gold in their dark hair, 
and an easy graceful walk, from the habit of carry- 
ing the water-pitchers from the wells on their heads. 
The scene made me feel anything but melancholy or 
ill-natured. I could not help turning back to help 
a couple of little damsels across, pillion-wise, who 
seemed terribly afraid of wetting their finery at the 
foot ford. 

" Having passed the channel, the wheels and foot- 
marks formed a plain direction for a safe route, 
which, leaving Flint Castle on my right, brought 
me into the centre of Flint, without any need of 
a guide. The rest of my road was straightforward 
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and common-place. I reached the farm where the 
sale was to tsJ^e place^ in time for breakfast, and 
was soon lost in a crowd of country squires^ Welsh 
parsons, farmers, horsedealers, and grooms. 

" Late in the day I purchased a brown stallion, 
with a strain of Arab blood, rather undersized, but 
compact^ one of the handsomest I ever saw before 
or since, very powerful, and nearly thorough-bred. 
When the auctioneer had knocked him down to me, 
I said to one of the grooms of the establishment 
who was helping my man — ^handing him a crown- 
piece at the same time — 

" ^ As the little brown horse is mine, with all 
faults, just have the goodness to tell me what is his 
fault ?^ 

(( t Why, sir,' he answered, ' he can walk, trot, 
gallop, and jump, first-rate, sure/y ; but he's very 
awkward to mount, and when you are on, he'll try 
uncommon hard to get you ofi^, for two minutes ; if 
you stick fast, he will be quiet enough all day.' 

" ' Thank you, my man,' I replied; ^ I'll try him 
directly.' 

^^ Just before starting I found the chestnut had 
a shoe loose, and sent him to the nearest black- 
smith, two miles off. I had promised Laura to 
return by eight o'clock, to finish a delightful book 
we were reacUng aloud together, until the tiff about 
Captain Plume had interrupted us. You may judge 
if I was not impatient ; and yet, with fifteen miles 
to ride to Flint, I had no time to spare. 

" My friend the groom saddled the brown horse, 
and brought him down to the open road to me. 
He trotted along, with shining coat and arched 
neck, snorting and waving his great tail like a lion. 
As he piaffed and paraded sideways along, casting 
back his full eye most wickedly^ every motion spoke 
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mischief ; but there was no time for consideration ; 
I had barely an hom* to do fifteen miles of 
rough roads before crossing the river. I had in- 
tended to ride the chestnat, who was accustomed 
to water^ but the loose shoe upset that arrange- 
ment. 

'' Without giving him any time to see what I was 
about^ I caught him by the mane and the reins, 
threw myself from a sloping bank into the saddle, 
and, although he dragged the groom across the 
road, I had both feet in the stirrups before he 
burst from his hold. Snorting fiercely, he bucked 
and plunged until I thought the girths would have 
cracked, but other horsemen galloping past, enabled 
me to bustle him into full speed, and in five mi- 
nutes he settled down into a long, luxurious stride, 
with his legs under his haunches, that felt like a 
common canter, but really devoured the vray, and 
swept me past everything on the road. Up hill 
and down, he bounded like a machine full of power 
on the softest of steel springs. 

'* Ten miles were soon past, and we reached Holy- 
well ; up the steep hill and through the town, and 
down the steep narrow lanes, we went, and reached 
the level road along the shore leading to Flint with- 
out halt, until within two miles of that town : then 
I drew bridle, to walk in cool. 

" By this time the weather, which had been bright 
all day, had changed ; a few heat drops of rain fell, 
thunder was heard rolling in the distance, and a 
wind seemed rising and murmuring from the sea. 

" 1 looked at mv watch as we entered the town ; it 
was an hour past the time when I intended to have 
crossed — but Laura must not be disappointed ; so I 
only halted at the inn long enough to let the brown 
wash his mouth out, and, without dismounting. 
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rode on to the guide's house. As I passed the 
Castle, I heard a band playing; it was a party of 
officers, with their friends, who had come up on a 
pic-nic from Chester. 

" When I reached the cottage of old David, the 
guide, he was sitting on the bench at the door, put- 
ting on his shoes and stockings; and part of the 
party I had met in the morning, as they passed, 
cried, ^ You're late, master ; you must hurry on to 
cross to-night.' David was beginning to dissuade 
me; but when I threw him a shilling, and trotted 
on, he followed me down to the beach. 

" ^ You must make haste, master, for the wind's 
getting up, and will bring the tide like a roaring 
lion — it will. But I suppose the pretty lady with 
the rosy face expects you. But where's the red 
horse ? I wish you had him. I do not like strange 
horses on such a time as this — indeed, and I do 
not,' he added. But I had no time for explana- 
tions, although David was a great ally of ours. I 
knew I was expected, it was getting dusk, and 
Laura would be anxious — / hoped. 

" Pushing briskly along, we soon reached the ford 
of the channel, so calm and shallow in the morning, 
but now filling fast with the tide ; dark clouds were 
covering the sky, and the wind brought up a hollow, 
murmuring sound. 

" ^ Now get across, young gentleman, as fast as 
you can, and keep your eyes on the windmill, and 
don't spare your spurs, and you will have plenty of 
time ; so good evening, God bless you ! young gen- 
tleman, and the pretty lady, too,' cried David, 
honestest of Welsh guides. 

" I tried to walk the brown horse through the ford 
where it was not more than thi-ee or four feet deep ; 
but he first refused ; then, when pressed^ ^l\i3a^4 
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fiercely in^ and was out of his depth in a moment. 
He swam boldly enough^ but obstinately kept his 
head down the stream : so that^ instead of landing 
on an easy^ shelving shore^ he came out where aU 
but a perpendicular bank of soft sand had to be 
leaped and climbed over. After several unsuccessful 
efforts^ I was obliged to slip off, and struggle up on 
foot^ side by side with my horse^ holding on by the 
flap of the saddle. If I had not dismounted^ we 
should have rolled back together. 

" When I reached the top of the bank^ rather out 
of breathy I looked back, and saw David making 
piteous signs, while he moved off rapidly, for me to 
push along. But this was easier said than done; 
the brown horse would not let me come near him. 
Bound and round he went, rearing and plunging, 
until I was quite exhausted. Coaxing and threaten- 
ing were alike useless ; every moment it was getting 
darker. Once I thought of letting the brute go, 
and swimming back to David. But when I looked 
at the stream, and thought of Laura, that idea was 
dismissed. Another tussle, in which we ploughed 
up the sand in a circle, was equally fruitless, and I 
began to think he would keep me there to be 
drowned, for to cross to Parkgate on foot before the 
tide came up strong, seemed hopeless. At length, 
finding I could not get to touch his shoulder, I 
seized the opportunity, when he was close to the 
bank of the stream, and catching the curb sharply 
in both hands, backed him half-way down almost 
into the water. Before he had quite struggled up 
to the top, I threw myself into the saddle, and was 
carried off at the rate of thirty miles an hour to- 
wards the sea. 

"But I soon gathered up the reins, and, firm in 
my seat, turned my Tartar's head towards the point 
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where I could see the white windmill gleamiDg 
through the twilight on the Cheshire shore. 

^' I felt that I had not a moment to spare. The 
sand^ so firm in the mornings sounded damp under 
my horse^s stride; the little stagnant pools filled 
visibly, and joining formed shallow lakes, through 
which we dashed in a shower of spray ; every now 
and then we leaped over, or plunged into deep holes. 
At first I tried to choose a path, but as it rapidly 
grew darker, I sat back in my saddle, and with my 
eyes fixed on the tower of the windmill, held my 
horse firmly in a hand gallop, and kept a straight 
line. He was a famous deep-chested long-striding 
little fellow, and bounded along as fresh as when I 
started. By degrees my spirits began to rise; I 
thought the danger past ; I felt confidence in myself 
and horse, and shouted to him in encouraging 
triumph. Already 1 was, in imagination, landed 
and relating my day^s adventures to Laura, when 
with a heavy plunge down on his head, right over 
went the brown stallion, and away I flew as far as 
the reins, fortunately fast grasped, would let me. 
Blinded with wet sand, startled, shaken, confused, 
by a sort of instinct I scrambled to my feet almost 
as soon as my horse, which had fallen over a set of 
salmon-net stakes. Even in the instant of my fall, 
all the horror of my situation was mentally visible 
to me. In a moment I lived years. 1 felt that I 
was a dead man ; I wondered if my body would be 
found ; I thought of what my friends would say ; I 
thought of letters in my desk I wished burned. I 
thought of relatives to whom my journey to Park- 
gate was unknown, of debts I wished paid, of 
parties with whom I had quarrelled, and wished I 
had been reconciled. I wondered whether Laura 
would mourn for me, whether she really loved me. 
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In fact^ the most serious and ridiculous thougliii 
were jumbled all together ; I muttered, once or twice, 
a hasty prayer; and yet I did not lose a moment 
in remountmg. This time my horse made no r^ 
si stance, but stood in a deep pool of salt water, 
and trembled and snorted — ^not fiercely, but in fear. 
There was no time to spare. I looked round for tie 
dark line of the shore ; it had sunk in the twilight 
I looked again for the white tower; it had dis- 
appeared. The fall, and the rolling and turning of 
the horse in rising, had confused all my notions of 
the points of the compass. I could not tell whether 
it was the dark clouds from the sea, or the dizzy 
whirling of my brain ; but it seemed to have become 
black night in a moment. 

" The water flowed in all directions round and 
round. I tried, but could not tell which was the 
sea, and which the river side. The wind, too, 
seemed to shift and blow from all points of the 
compass. 

" Then, ^ Softly,* I said to myself, ^ be calm ; you 
are confused by terror ; be a man ; * and pride came 
to my rescue. I closed my eyes for a moment, and 
whispered, ' Lord, save me.* Then with an 
efibrt, calmer, as though I had gulped down some- 
thing, I opened my eyes, stood up in my stirrups 
and ))eered into the darkness. As far as I could see, 
were patches of water eating up the dry bits of sand; 
as far as I could hear, a rushing tide was on all 
sides. Four times, in different directions, I pushed 
on, and stopped when I found the water rising over 
the shoulders of my horse. 

" I drew up on a sort of island of sand, which was 
every minute growing less, and gathering all the 
strength of my lungs, shouted again and again, and 
then listened ; but there came no answering shout. 
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Suddenly, a sound of music came floating past me. 
I could distinguish the air ; it was the military band 
playing ^ Home, sweet Home/ I tried to gather 
from what quarter the sound came ; but each time 
the wind instruments brayed out loudly, the sounds 
seemed to roll to me from a different direction. 
^ Ah ! I shall see Home no more.' I could have 
wept, but I had no time; my eyes were staring 
through the darkness, and my horse plunging and 
rearing, gave me no rest for tears. I gave him his 
head once, having heard that horses, from ships 
sunk at sea, have reached land distant ten miles^ 
by instinct ; but the alternation of land and shallow 
and deep water confused his senses, and destroyed 
the calm power which might have been developed 
in the mere act of swimming. 

^' At length, after a series of vain efforts, I grew 
calm and resigned. I made up my mind to die. 
I took my handkerchief from my neck, and tied my 
pocket-book to the D's of the saddle. I pulled my 
rings off my fingers, and put them in my pocket — 
I had heard of wreckers cutting off the fingers of 
drowned men. These preparations made for death, I 
was on the point of dashing forward at random, when 
some inward feeling made me cast another steady 
glance all round. At that moment, just behind me^ 
something sparkled twice, and disappeared, and then 
reappearing, shone faintly, but so steadily, that there 
could be no doubt that it was a light on the Cheshire 
shore. In an instant, my horse's head was turned 
round, I gathered him together, dug in the spurs, 
cried from the bottom of my heart, ' Thank God ! ' 
and in the same moment, not profanely, but with a 
horseman's instinct, shouted encouragingly, and 
dashed away towards the light. It was a hard fight ; 
the ground seemed melting from under us — now 
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struggling througli soft sand^ now splashing over 
hard — now swimroing (that was easy)^ and now and 
again leaping and half fallings but never losing hold 
of my horse or sight of the beacon, we forced throogb 
every obstacle, until at length the water grew shal- 
lower and shallower; we reached the sand, and 
passing the sand, rattled over the shingle of high- 
water mark — and I was saved! But I did not^ 
could not stop; up the loose shingle I pressed on 
to the light thst had saved me. I could not rest 
one instant, even for thanksgiving, until I knew to 
what I owed my safety. I drew up at a fisherman^s 
hut of the humblest kind, built on the highest part 
of the shore ; a light, which seemed faint when dose 
to it, twinkled from a small latticed window. I 
threw myself from my horse, and knocked loudly 
at the door, and, as I knocked, fumbled with one 
hand in my soaked pocket for my purse. Twice I 
knocked again, and the door, which was unhasped, 
flew open. A woman, weeping bitterly, arose at this 
rude summons ; and at the same moment I saw on 
the table the small coffin of a young child, with a 
rushlight burning at either end. I owed my life to 
death r 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE GENTLEMAN. 

The evening after the CivUian^s story, we found our- 
selves, as usual, assembled at dusk, more greedy for 
stories than when we begun ; we were like school- 
girls corrupted by a course of circulating library 
reading. It was quite plain that, until the rains 
ceased, and the river, subsiding, released half our 
guests, the tale-telling must go on. After one or two 
vain efforts in other quarters, I turned to Fleme and 
Quickset, two smart young solicitors, who had been 
making a tour through the Colonies, armed with 
powers of attorney against defaulting debtors whom 
they could never find, and so were always pursuing, 
wherever anything new, strange, or amusing was to 
be found. The Civilian had picked them up on the 
road, and brought them with him on the strength of 
some very fine tobacco. 

Mr. Fleme, when appealed to, answered that he 
had no adventures of his own to tell; but, he added, 
" I will try to repeat one of the favourite stories of 
old David Discount (often heard at his Saturdays' 
suppers) in his own way. Imagine, if you please, 
a smooth-shaven, almost venerable gentleman, a 
cross between a bishop and a stock-jobber, bsdd- 
headed, gray, with a benevolent forehead, and dan- 
gerous mouth and eyes, clad in sleek sober black 
and spotless lawn. Imagine him speaking with his 
gold snuff-box in his left hand, and gently waving 
the other, white and soft, on which a diamond ring 
sparkled like the one eye of Cyclops.'' 
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THE GENTLEMAN BEOOAB. 

One morning, about five years ago, I called by 
appointment on Mr. John Balance, the fashionable 
pawnbroker, to accompany him to Livei-pool, in pur- 
suit of a levanting customer — for Balance, in addi- 
tion to pawnbroking, does a little business in thp 
sixty per cent. line. It rained in torrents when the 
cab stopped at the passage which leads past the 
pawning-boxes to his private door. The cabman 
rang twice, and at length Balance appeared, looming 
through the mist and rain in the entry, illuminated 
by his perpetual cigar. As I eyed him rather im- 
patiently, remembering that trains wait for no man, 
something like a hairy dog, or a bundle of rags, 
rose up at his feet and barred his passage for a mo- 
ment. Then Balance cried out with an exclamation, 
in answer apparently to something I could not hear, 
" What, man alive ! — slept in the passage ! — there, 
take that, and get some breakfast, for Heaven^s 
sake!" So saying, he jumped into the '^ Hansom,^' 
and we bowled away at ten miles an hour, just 
catching the Express as the doors of the station 
were closing. My curiosity was full set, — for 
although Balance can be free with his money, it is 
not exactly to beggars that his generosity is usually 
displayed; so when comfortably ensconced in a coupe, 
I finished w^th — 

" You are liberal with your money this morning : 
pray, how often do you give silver to street cadgers? 
— because I shall know now what walk to take when 
flats and sharps leave off buying law." 

Balance, who would have made an excellent par- 
son if he had not been bred to a case-hardening 
trade, and has still a soft bit left in his heart that is 
always fighting with his hard head, did not smile at 
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all^ but looked as grim as if squeezing a lemon into 
his Saturday night's punch. He answered slowly, 
*' A cadger — yes ; a beggar — a miserable wretch he 
is now ; but let me tell you, Master David, that that 
miserable bundle of rags was bom and bred a gen- 
tleman ; the son of a nobleman, the husband of an 
heiress, and has sat and dined at tables where you 
and I, Master David, are only allowed to view the 
plate by favour of the butler. I have lent him 
thousands, and been well paid. The last thing I 
had from him was his court suit ; and I hold now 
his bill for one hundred pounds that will be paid, I 
expect, when he dies." 

" Why, what nonsense you, are talking ! you must 
be dreaming this morning. However, we are alone, 
1^11 light a weed in defiance of Railway law, you 
shall spin that yarn ; for, true or untrue, it will fill 
up the time to Liverpool." 

" As for yam," replied Balance, '^ the whole story 
is short enough; and as for tmth, that you may 
easily find out, if you like to take the trouble. I 
thought the poor wretch was dead, and I own it put 
me out meeting him this morning, for I had a 
curious dream last night." 

'^ Oh, hang your dreams ! tell us about this gen- 
tleman beggar that bleeds you of half-crowns — that 
melts the heart even of a pawnbroker ! " 

" Well, then, that beggar is the illegitimate son 
of the late Marquess of Hoopborough by a Spanish 
lady of rank. He received a first-rate education, 
and was brought up in his father's house. At a 
very early age he obtained an appomtment in a 
public office, was presented by the Marquess at court, 
and received into the first society, where his hand- 
some person and agreeable manners made him a 
great favourite. Soon after coming of age, he mar- 
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ried the daughter of Sir E. Bamper, who bion^ 
him a very handaome fortane^ which was strict^ 
settled on herself. They lived in splendid s^ 
kept several carriages^ a house in town^ and a puee 
in the country. For some reason or other, idlenea^ 
or to please his lady's pride he said^ he resigned hit 
appointment. His father died^ and left him nothing; 
indeed^ he seemed at that time very handsomely pio- 
^idcd for. 

^^ Very soon Mr. and Mrs. Molinos Fitz-Boy b^ 
gan to disagree. She was cold, correct — ^he was hot 
and random. He was quite dependent on her, and 
she made him feel it. When he began to get into 
debt, he came to me. At length some shocking 
quarrel occurred ; some case of jealousy on the wife's 
side — ^not without reason, I believe ; and the end d 
it was, Mr. Fitz-Boy was turned out of doors. The 
house was his wife's, the furniture was his' wife's, 
and the fortune was his wife's — he was, in fact, her 
j)en8ioner. He left with a few hundred pounds in 
ready money, and some personal jewellery, and went 
to an hotel. On these and credit he lived. Being 
illegitimate, he had no relations ; being a fool, when 
he spent his money he lost his friends. The woild 
took his ynta's part, when they found she had the 
fortune, and the only parties who interfered were 
her relatives, who did their best to make the quarrel 
incurable. To crown all, one night he was run over 
by a cab, was carried to a hospital, and lay there for 
months, and was during several weeks of the time 
unconscious. A message to the wife, by the hands 
of one of his debauched companions, sent by a hu- 
mane surgeon, obtained an intimation that ' if he 
died, Mr. Croak, the undertaker to the family, had 
orders to sec to the funeral,^ and that Mrs. Molinos 
was on the point of starting for the Continent, not 
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to return for some years. When Fitz-Roy was dis- 
charged he came to me, limping on two sticks, to 
pawn his court suit, and told me his story. I was 
really sorry for the fellow, such a handsome thorough- 
bred-looking man. He was going then into the west 
somewhere, to try to hunt out a friend. ^ What to do. 
Balance,^ he said, ^ I don't know. I can't dig, and 
unless somebody will make me his gamekeeper, I 
must starve or beg, as my Jezebel bade me when wc 
parted ! ' 

'^ I lost sight of Molinos for a long time, and when 
I next came upon him it was in the Rookery of 
Westminster, in a low lodging-house, where I was 
searching with an officer for stolen goods. He was 
pointed out to me as 'the gentleman cadger,' be- 
cause he was so free with his money when 'in 
luck.' He recognised me, but turned away then. 
I have since seen him, and relieved him more than 
once, although he never asks for anything. How 
he lives. Heaven knows. Without money, without 
friends, without useful education of any kind, he 
tramps about the country, as you saw him, perhaps 
doing a little ^op-picking or hay-making, in season, 
only happy when he obtains the means to get 
drunk. I have heard through the kitchen whispers 
that you know come to me, that he is entitled to 
some property ; and I expect if he were to die his 
wife would pay the hundred pound bill I hold ; at 
any rate, what I have told you I know to be true, 
and the bundle of rags I relieved just now is known 
in every thieves' lodging in England as ' the gentle- 
man cadger.'" 

This story produced an impression on me — I am 
fond of speculation, and like the excitement of a 
legal hunt as much as some do a fox-chase. A 
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gentleman a beggar, a wife rolling in wealth, ru- 
mours of unknown property due to the husband : 
it seemed as if there were pickings for me amidst 
this carrion of pauperism. 

Before returning from Liverpool, I had pur- 
chased the gentleman beggar^s acceptance from 
Balance. I then inserted in the ''Times*' the fol- 
lowing advertisement : — ^^ Horatio Molinos Fitz^Roy. 
— If this gentleman will apply to David Discount, 
Esq., Solicitor, St. James's, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage. Any person furnishing 
Mr. F.'s correct address, shall receive 1/. Is, re- 
ward. He was last seen,'' &c. Within twenty- 
four hours I had ample proof of the wide circuit 
tion of the '' Times." My office was besieged with 
beggars of every degree, men and women, lame and 
blind, Irish, Scotch, and English, some on crutches, 
some in bowls, some in go-carts. They all knew 
him as " the gentleman," and I must do the regu- 
gular fraternity of tramps the justice to say, that 
not one would answer a question until he made 
certain that I meant the '' gentleman" no harm. 

One evening, about three weeks after the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement, my clerk announced 
"another beggar." There came in an old man 
leaning upon a staff, clad in a soldier's great coat all 
patched and torn, with a battered hat, from under 
which a mass of tangled hair fell over his shoulders 
and half concealed his face. The beggar, in a 
weak, wheezy, hesitating tone, said, " You have 
advertised for Molinos Fitz-Roy. I hope you don't 
mean him any harm ; he is sunk, I think, too low 
for enmity now; and surely no one would sport 
with such misery as his." These last words were 
uttered in a sort of piteous whisper. 
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I answered quickly, "Heaven forbid I should 
sport with misery: I mean and hope to do him 
good, as well as myself.^' 

"Then, sir, 1 am Molinos Fitz-Roy !'' 

While we were conversing candles had been 
brought in. I have not very tender nerves — my 
trade would not agree with them — ^but I own I 
started and shuddered when I saw and knew that 
the wretched creature before me was under thirty 
years of age, and once a gentleman. Sharp, aqui- 
line features, reduced to literal skin and bone, were 
begrimed and covered with dry fair hair ; the white 
teeth of the half-open mouth chattered with eager- 
ness, and made more hideous the foul pallor of the 
rest of the countenance. As he stood leaning on a 
staff, half bent, his long, yellow, bony fingers clasped 
over the crutch-head of his stick, he was indeed a 
picture of misery, famine, squalor, and premature 
age, too horrible to dwell upon. I made him sit 
down, sent for some reifreshment, which he devoured 
like a ghoul, and set to work to unravel his story. 
It was difficult to keep him to the point ; but with 
pains I learned what convinced me that he was 
entitled to some property, whether great or small 
there was no evidence. On parting, I said " Now, 
Mr. F., you must stop in town while I make proper 
inquiries. What allowance will be enough to keep 
you comfortably ?" 

^^ He answered humblv, after much pressing, 
'^ Would you think ten shillings too much V' 

I donH like, if I do these things at all, to do 
them shabbily, so I said, "Come every Saturday, 
and you shall have a pound.'' He was profuse m 
thanks, of course, as all such men are as long as 
distress lasts. 

I had previously learned that my ragged client'a 
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wife was in England^ living in a splendid house in 
Hyde Park Gardens, under her maiden name. On 
the following day the Earl of Owington called upon 
me, wanting five thousand pounds by five o'clock 
the same evening. It was a case of life or death 
with him, so I made my terms, and took advantage 
of his pressure to execute a coup de main. I pro* 
posed that he should drive me home to receive the 
money, calling at Mrs. Molinos in Hyde Parit 
Gardens, on our way. I knew that the coronet 
and liveries of his father, the Marquess, would ensure 
me an audience with Mrs. Molinos Fitz-Roy. 

My scheme answered. I was introduced into the 
lady's presence. She was, and probably is, a very 
stately, handsome woman, with a pale complexion, 
high solid forehead, regular features, thin, pinched, 
self-satisfied mouth. My interview was very short. 
I plunged into the middle of the affair, but had 
scarcely mentioned the word husband, when she 
interrupted me with, '^ I presume you have lent this 
profligate person money, and want me to pay you.*' 
She paused, and then said, ^^He shall not have 
a farthing." As she spoke, her white face became 
scarlet. 

"But, madam, the man is starving. I have 
strong reasons for beUeving he is entitled to pro- 
perty, and if you refuse any assistance, I must take 
other measures.'' She rang the bell, wrote some- 
thing rapidly on a card, and, as the footman ap- 
peared, pushed it towards me across the table, with 
the air of touching a toad, saying, "There, sir, is 
the address of my solicitors ; apply to them if you 
think you have any claim." I had nothing left but 
to bow and take my leave. 

So far I had effected nothing; and, to tell the 
truth, felt rather crest-faliftii \ijvdet the influence of 
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that grand manner pecuUar to certain grand ladies 
and to all great actresses. 

My next visit was to the attorneys, Messrs. 
Leasera and Fashun, of Lincoln^s Inn Square, and 
there I was at home. I had had deahngs with the 
firm before. They are agents for half the aristo- 
cracy, who always run in crowds like sheep after 
the same wine-merchants, the same architects, the 
same horse-dealers, and the same law-agents. It 
may be doubted whether the quaUty of law and 
land management they get on this principle is 
quite equal to their wine and horses. At any rate, 
my friends of Lincoln^s Inn, like others of the same 
class, are distinguished by their courteous manners, 
deliberate proceedings, innocence of legal techni- 
calities, long credit, and heavy charges. Leasem, 
the elder partner, wears powder and a huge bunch 
of seals, lives in Queen Square, driyes a brougham, 
gives the dinners, and does the cordial department. 
He is so strict in performing the latter duty, that 
he once addressed a poacher, who had shot a Duke^s 
keeper, as ^' my dear creature,^' although he after- 
wards himg him. 

Fashun has chambers in St. James's Street, 
drives a cab, wears a tip, and does the grand ha-ha 
style. 

My business lay with Leasem. The interviews 
and letters passing were numerous. However, it 
came at last to the following dialogue : — 

"Well, my dear Mr. Discount;" began Mr. Leasem, 
who hates me like poison. " Vm really very sorry for 
that poor dear Molinos — ^knew his father well — a great 
man, a perfect gentleman ; but you know what women 
are, eh ! Mr. Discount ? My client wonH advance a 
shilling, she knows it would only be wasted in low 
dissipation. Now don't you think (this was saidver^ 
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insinuatingly) — donH yea think he had better be sent 
to the workhouse ; very comfortable accommodation 
there, I can assure you — meat twice a week, and ex- 
cellent soup ; and then, Mr. D., we might consider 
about allowing you something for that bill.'* 

" Mr. Leasem, can you reconcile it to your con- 
science to make such an arrangetnent. Here^s a wife 
rolling in luxury, and a husband starving I'' 

"No, Mr. Discount, not starving; there is the 
workhouse, as I observed before ; besides^ allow me 
to suggest that these appeals to feeling are quite 
unprofessional — quite unprofessional.'^ 

" But, Mr. Leasem, touching this property which 
the poor man is entitled to.'' 

" Why, there again, Mr. D., you must excuse me; 
you really must. I don't say he is, I don't say he 
IS not. If you know he is entitled to property, I 
am sure you knpw how to proceed ; the law is open 
to you, Mr. Discount — the law is open ; and a man 
of your talent will know how to use it." 

" Then, Mr. Leasem, you mean that I must, in 
order to right this starving man, file a Bill of Dis- 
covery, to extract from you the particulars of his 
rights. You have the Marriage Settlement, and all 
the information, and you decline to allow a pen- 
sion or afford any information ; the man is to starve, 
or go to the workhouse ?" 

" Why, Mr. D., you are so quick and violent, it 
really is not professional ; but, you see (here a sub- 
dued smile of triumph), it has been decided that a 
solicitor is not bound to afford such information as 
you ask, to the injury of his client." 

" Then you mean that this poor Molinos may rot 
and starve, while you keep secret from him, at his 
wife's request, his title to an income, and that the 
Court of Chancery will back you in this iniquity ?" 
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I kept repeating the word " starve/' because I saw 
it made my respectable opponent wince. " Well, 
then, just listen to me. J know that in the happy 
state of our equity law. Chancery can't help my 
client ; but I have another plan ; I shall go hence 
to my oflSce, issue a writ, and take your client's hus- 
band in execution — as soon as he is lodged in jail, I 
shall file his schedule in the insolvent Court, and 
when he comes up for his discharge, I shall put 
you in the witness-box, and examine you on oath, 
^ touching any property of which you know the in- 
solvent to be possessed,' and where will be your pri- 
vileged communications then ?" 

The respectable Leasem's face lengthened in a 
twinkling, his comfortable confident air vanished, he 
ceased twiddling his gold chain, and at length he 
muttered, " Suppose we pay the debt ?" 

" Why then I'll arrest him the day after for 
another." 

" But, my dear Mr. Discount, surely such conduct 
would not be quite respectable ?" 

" That's my business ; my client has been wronged, 
I am determined to right him ; and when the aristo- 
cratic firm of Leasem and Fashun takes refuge, ac- 
cording to the custom of respectable repudiators, in 
the cool arbours of the Court of Chancery, why, a 
mere bill-discounting attorney like David Discount 
need not hesitate about cutting a bludgeon out of 
the Insolvent Court." 

" Well, well, Mr. D., you are so warm, so fiery ; 
we must deliberate, we must consult. You will give 
me until the day after to-morrow, and then we'll 
write you our final determination ; in the mean time, 
send us a copy of your authority to act for Mr. Mo- 
linos Fitz-Roy.^ 



)i 
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Of course I lost no time in getting the gentleman 
beggar to sign a proper letter. 

On the appointed day came a communication with 
the L. and F. seal, which I opened not without un- 
professional eagerness. It was as follows : 

" In re Molinos Fitz-Roy and Another. 
" Sir, — In answer to your application on behalf of 
Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy, we beg to inform you that 
under the administration of the estate of Lydia 
Bumper, spinster, and aunt of Mrs. Molinos, who 
died intestate, your client is entitled to two thousand 
five hundred poimds eight shillings and sixpence. 
Three per Cents. ; one thousand five hundred pounds 
nineteen shillings and fourpence. Three per Cents. 
Reduced; one thousand pounds. Long Annuities; 
five hundred pounds. Bank Stock ; three thousand 
five hundred pounds, India Stock," (and a list of 
other securities, making up about ten thousand 
pounds), which, their letter ran on to say, " we are 
prepared to transfer over to Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy's 
direction forthwith. 

" We are, your obedient servants, 

" L. & F.'' 

Here was a windfall ! It quite took away my 
breath. 

At dusk came my gentleman beggar; and what 
puzzled me was, how to break the news to him. 
Being very much overwhelmed with business that 
day, I had not much time for consideration. He 
was rather better dressed than when I first saw him, 
with only a week^s beard on his chin ; but, as usual, 
not quite sober. Six weeks had elapsed since our 
first interview. He was still the humble, trembling, 
low-voiced creature I first knew him. 
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After a prelude, I said, " I find, Mr. F., you are 
entitled to something ; pray, what do you mean to 
give me in addition to my bill for obtaining it V^ He 
answered rapidly, " Oh, take half : if there is one 
hundred pounds, take half: if there is five hundred 
pounds, take half/' 

^^ No, no ; Mr. F., I don't do business in that 
way, I shall be satisfied with ten per cent." 

It was so settled. I then led him out into the 
street, impelled to tell him the news, yet dreading 
the effect ; not daring to' make the revelation in my 
oflSce, for fear of a scene. 

I began hesitatingly, " Mr. Fitz-Roy, I am happy 
to say I find that you are entitled to" — here the 
dreadful intentness of his eyes upset my presence of 
mind, and I blurted out '^ten thousand pounds !" 

"Ten thousand pounds!" he echoed. "Ten 
thousand pounds!" he shrieked. "Ten thousand 
pounds ! " he yelled ; seizing my arm violently. 

"You are a brick. Here, cab I cab!" Several 

drove up — ^the shout might have been heard a mile 
off. He jumped into the first. 

" Where to ?" said the driver. 

" To a tailor's, you d , you, ah, ah, ah ! " 

" Ten thousand pounds ! ah, ah, ah !" he repeated 
hysterically, when in the cab; and every moment 
grasping my arm. Presently he subsided, looking 
me straight in the face, and muttered with agonising 
fervour, " You are a brick, by G — , a brick, — ten 
thousand pounds !• ah, ah, ah ! — a brick, by G — , a 
brick!" 

The tailor, the hosier, the bootmaker, the hair- 
dresser, were in turn visited by this poor pagan of 
externals. As by degrees under their hands he 
emerged from the beggar to the gentleman, his 
spirits rose ; his eyes brightened ; he walked ei5e.ct^ 
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yet always nervously grasping my arm ; fearing, ap- 
parently, to lose sight of me for a moment, lest his 
fortune should vanish with me. The impatient pride 
with which he gave his order to the astonished 
tradesmen for the finest and best of everything, and 
the amazed air of the fashiopable hairdresser when 
he presented his matted locks and stubble chin to 
be ^^ cut and shaved,^' may be acted — it cannot be 
described. 

By the time the external transformation was com- 
plete, and I sat down in a cafe in the Haymarket 
opposite a haggard but handsome thoroughbred- 
looking man, whose air, with the exception of the 
wild eyes and deeply browned face, did not differ 
from the stereotyped men about town sitting around 
us, Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy had already almost for- 
gotten the past; he buUied the waiter, and criti- 
cised the wine, as if he had done nothing else but 
dine and drink and scold there all the days of his 
life. 

Once he wished to drink my health, and would 
have proclaimed his whole story to the coffee-room 
assembly, in a raving style. When I left, he almost 
wept in terror at the idea of losing sight of me. 
But, allowing for these ebullitions — the natural re- 
sult of such a whirl of events — he was wonderfully 
calm and self-possessed. 

The next day, his first care was to distribute fifty 
pounds among his friends the cadgers, at a house of 
call in Westminster, and formally to dissolve his 
connection with them ; those present undertaking 
for the " fratemity,^^ that for the future he should 
never be noticed by them in public or private. 

I cannot follow his career much further. Adver- 
sity had taught him nothing. He was soon again 
suiTOunded by the Yrell-bted vampires who had for- 
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gotten him when penniless ; but they amused him, 
and that was enough. The ten thousand poimds 
were rapidly melting when he invited me to a grand 
dinner at Richmond, which included a dozen of the 
most agreeable, good-looking, well-dressed dandies 
of London, interspersed with a display of pretty 
butterfly bonnets. We dined deliciously, and drank 
as men do of iced wines in the dog-days — looking 
down from Richmond Hill. 

One of the pink bonnets crowned Fitz-Boy with 
a wreath of flowers ; he looked — less the intellect — 
as handsome as Alcibiades. Intensely excited and 
flushed, he rose with a champagne glass in his hand 
to propose my health. 

The oratorical powers of his father had not de- 
scended on him. Jerking out sentences by spasms, 
at length he said, '^ I was a beggar — I am a gentle- 
man — thanks to this — " 

Here he leaned on my shoulder heavily a moment, 
and then fell back. We raised him, loosened his 
neckcloth — 

^^ Fainted ! '' said the ladies. 

." Drunk ! " *8aid the gentlemen. 

He was dead ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

'^ Come, Quickset, you are a good mimic, you do 
the next/' 

THE FASfllONABLE FORGER. 

I am an attorney and a bill-discounter. As it is 
my vocation to lend money at high interest to ex- 
travagant people, my connexion principally lies 
among " fools,'' sometimes among rogues ^^ of qua- 
lity." Mine is a pursuit which a prejudiced world 
either holds in sovereign contempt, or visits with 
envy, hatred, and all imcharitableness ; but, to my 
mind, there are many callings, with finer names, that 
are no better. It gives me two things which I love 
— money and power ; but I cannot deny that it 
brings with it a bad name. The case lies between 
character and money, and involves a matter of taste. 
Some people like character ; I prefer money. 

If I am hated and despised, I chuckle over the 
'^per contra." I find it pleasant for members of 
a proud aristocracy to condescend from their high 
estate to fawn, feign, flatter ; to affect even mirth- 
ful familiarity in order to gain my good-will. I am 
no Shylock. No client can accuse me of desiring 
either his flesh or his blood. Sentimental vengeance 
is no item in my stock in trade. Gold and bank- 
notes satisfy my "rage;" or, if need be, a good 
mortgage. Far from seeking revenge, the worst 
defaulter T ever had dealings with cannot deny that 
I am always willing to accept a good post-obit. 

I say again, I am daily brought in contact with 
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all ranks of society, from the poverty-stricken 
patentee to the peer; and I am no more surprised 
at receiving an application from a duchess than from 
a pet opera-dancer. In my ante-room wait, at this 
moment, a crowd of borrowers. Among the men, 
beardless folly and moustachioed craft are most pro- 
minent : there is a handsome young fellow, with an 
elaborate cane and wonderfully vacant countenance, 
who is anticipating, in feeble follies, an estate that 
has been in the possession of his ancestors since the 
reign of Harry the Eighth. There is a hairy, high- 
nosed, broken-down non-descript, in appearance 
something between a horse-dealer and a pugilist. 
He is an old Etonian. Five years ago he drove his 
four in hand ; he is now waiting to beg a sovereign, 
having been just discharged from the Insolvent 
Court, for the second time. Among the women is a 
pretty actress, who, a year since, looked forward to a 
supper of steak and onions, with bottled stout, on a 
Saturday night, as a great treat ; now she finds one 
hundred pounds a month insuflScient to pay her 
wine-merchant and her confectioner. So I am 
obliged to deal with each case according to its pe- 
culiarities. Genuine undeserved Ruin seldom knocks 
at my door. Mine is a perpetual battle with people 
who imbibe trickery at the same rate as they dis- 
solve their fortunes. I am a hard man, of course. 
I should not be fit for my pursuit if I were not ; but 
when, by a remote chance, honest misfortune pays 
me a visit, as Rothschild amused himself at times by 
giving a beggar a guinea, so I occasionally treat 
myself to the luxury of doing a kind action. 

My favourite subjects for this unnatural genero- 
sity are, the very young, or the poor, innocent, help- 
less people, who are unfit for the war of life. Many 
among my^ clients (especially those tempered in the 
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'' ice-brook '' of fashion and high life — ^polished and 
passionless) would be too much for me^ if I had not 
made the face, the eye, the accent, as much my study 
as the mere legal and financial points of discount. 
To show what I mean, I will relate what happened 
to me not long since : — 

One day, a middle aged man, in the usual cos- 
tume of a West-end shopman, who had sent in his 
name as Mr. Axminster, was shown into my private 
room. After a little hesitation, he said, '^ Although 

Jou do not know me, living at this end of the town, 
know you very well by reputation, and that you 
discount bills. I have a bill here which I want to 
get discounted. I am in the en^ploy of Messrs. 
Russle and Smooth. The bill is drawn by one of 
our best customers, the Hon. Miss Snaffleton, niece 
of Lord Blimley, and accepted by Major Mumchance, 
whom, no doubt, you know by name. She has dealt 
with us for some years, is very, very extravagant, 
but always pays." He put the acceptance — ^which 
was for two hundred pounds — into my hands. 

I looked at it as scrutinisingly as I usually do at 
such paper. The Major's signature was familiar to 
me ; but having succeeded to a great estate, he has 
long ceased to be a customer. I instantly detected a 
forgery ; by whom ? was the question. Could it be 
the man before me ? — experience told me no. 

Perhaps there was something in the expression of 
my countenance which Mr. Axminster did not like, 
for he said, ^' It is good for the amount, I presume V 

I replied, '^ Pray sir, from whom did you get this 
bill?" 

^^ From Miss Snaffleton herself." 

Have you circulated any other bills made by the 
same drawer ? " 

^'O yes!" said the draper, without hesitation; 
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I have paid away a bill for one hundred pounds to 
Mr. Sparkle, the jeweller, to whom Miss Snaffleton 
owed twenty pounds. He gave me the difference/' 

^^ And how long has that bill to run now ?'' 

" About a fortnight." 

'^ Did you endorse it ?'' 

" I did,'' continued the shopman. " Mr. Sparkle 
required me to do so, to show that the bill came 
properly into his possession." 

" This second bill, you say, is urgently required 
to enable Miss Snaffleton to leave town ? " 

" Yes ; she is going to Brighton for the winter." 

I gave Mr. Axminster a steady, piercing look 
of inquiry. " Pray, sir," I said, ^* could you meet 
that one hundred pound bill, supposing it should 
not be paid by the acceptor ? " 

" Meet it ! " The poor fellow wiped from his 
forehead the perspiration which suddenly broke out 
at the bare hint of a probability that the bill would 
be dishonoured : ^^ Meet it ! Oh no ! I am a 
married man, with a family, and have nothing but 
my salary to depend on." 

^^ Then the sooner you get it taken up, and the 
less you have to do with Miss Snaffleton's bill 
affairs the better." 

" She has always been punctual hitherto." 

" That may be." I pointed to the cross-writing 
on the document, and said deliberately — " This bill 
is a forgery !" 

At these words the poor man turned pale. He 
snatched up the document, and, with many coherent 
protestations, was rushing towards the door, when I 
called to him, in an authoritative tone, to stop. 
He paused ; his manner indicating not only doubt, 
but fear. I said to him, "Don't flurry yourself; I 
only want to serve you. You tell me that you are 
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a married man with children^ dependent on daQy 
labour for daily breads and that you have done 
a little discounting for Miss Snaffleton out of your 
earnings. Now, although I am a bill discounter, I 
don't like to see such men victimised. Look at the 
body of this bill, look at the signature of your lady 
customer, the drawer. DonH you detect the same 
fine, thin, sharp-pointed hand-writing in the words^ 
' Accepted, Dymmock Mumchance.' " 

The man, convinced against his will, was at first 
overcome. When he recovered, he raved : he would 
expose the Honourable Miss Snaffleton, if it cost 
him his bread — he would go at once to the police 
office. 

I stopped him by saying, roughly, "Don't be 
a fool. Any such steps would seal your ruin. 
Take my advice ; return the bill to the lady, saying 
simply, that you cannot get it discoimted. Leave 
the rest to me, and I think the bill you have 
endorsed to Sparkle will be paid." Comforted by 
this assurance, Axminster, fearfully changed from 
the nervous but smug hopeful man of the morning, 
departed. 

It now remained for me to exert what skill I 
own, to bring about the desired result. I lost 
• no time in writing a letter to the Honourable Miss 
Snaffleton, of which the following is a copy : — 

"Madam, — A bill, purporting to be drawn by 
you, has been offered to me for discount. There is 
something wrong about it ; and, though a stranger 
to you, I advise you to lose no time in getting 
it back into your own hands. — D. D.'' 

I intended to deal with the affair quietly, and 
without any view to profit. The fact is, that I was 
sorry — you may laugh — but I really was sorry to 
^hink that a young girl might have given way to 
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temptation under pressure of pecuniary difficulties. 
If it had been a man^s case^ I doubt whether I 
should have interfered. 

By the return of post a lady^s maid entered my 
room, profusely decorated with ringlets, lace, and 
perfumed with patchouli. She brought a letter 
from her mistress. It ran thus : — 

'* Sir, — I cannot sufficiently express my thanks 
for your kindness in writing to me on the subject 
of the bill, of which I had also heard a few hours 
previously. As a perfect stranger to you, I cannot 
estimate your kind consideration at too high a value. 
I trust the matter will be explained ; but I should 
much like to see you. If you would be kind enough 
to write a note as soon as you receive this, I will 
order it to be sent to me at once to Tyburn Square. 
I will wait on you at any hour on Friday you may 
appoint. I believe that I am not mistaken in sup- 
posing that you transact business for my friend Sir 
John Markham, and you will therefore know the 
enclosed to be his handwriting. Again thanking 
you most gratefully, allow me to remain your mu(£ 
and deeply obliged, Juliana Snaffleton.'^ 

This note was written upon delicate French paper, 
embossed with a coat-of-arms. It was in a fancy 
envelope : the whole richly perfumed, and redolent 
of fashion. Its contents were an implied confession of 
forgery. 

Silence, or three lines of indignation, would have 
been the only innocent answer to my letter. But 
Miss Snaffleton thanked me. She let me know, by 
implication, that she was on intimate terms with a 
name good on a West-end bill. My answer was, that 
I should be alone on the following afternoon at five. 

At the hour fixed, punctual to a moment, a 
brougham drew up at the comer of the street tLeidL 
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to my chambers. The Honourable Miss Snaffleton's 
card was handed in. Presently she entered, swim- 
ming into my room, richly yet simply dressed in the 
extreme of Parisian good taste. She was^ pale — or 
rather colourless. She had fair hair, fine teeth, and 
a fashionable voice. She threw herself gracefully 
into the chair I handed to her, and began by un- 
coiling a string of phrases, that her visit was merely 
to consult me on " unavoidable pecuniary difficul- 
ties.^' 

According to my mode, I allowed her to talk ; 
putting in only an occasional word of question, that 
seemed rather a random observation than a significant 
query. At length, after walking round and round 
the subject, like a timid horse in a field, round a 
groom with a sieve of oats, she came nearer and 
nearer the subject. When she had fairly approached 
the point, she stopped, as if courage had failed her. 
but she soon recovered, and observed — ^^I cannot 
think why you should take the trouble to' write so 
to me, a perfect stranger.^^ Another pause : — " I 
wonder no one ever suspected me before.^* 

Here was a confession and a key to character. The 
cold gray eye, the thin compressed hps, which I had 
had time to observe, were true indexes to the 
^^ lady's ^^ inner heart: selfish, calculating, utterly 
devoid of conscience ; unable to conceive the exist- 
ence of spontaneous kindness ; utterly indifferent to 
anything except discovery — and almost indifferent to 
that, because convinced that no serious consequences 
could affect a lady of her rank and influence. 

" Madam," I replied, " as long as you dealt with 
tradesmen accustomed to depend on aristocratic cus- 
tomers, your rank and position, and their large 
profits, protected you from suspicion ; but you have 
made a mistake in descending from your vantage 
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ground to make a poor shopman your innocent ac- 
complice — a man who will be keenly alive to any- 
thing that may injure his wife or children. His ter- 
rors — ^but for my interposition — ^would have ruined 
?ou utterly. Tell me, how many of these things 
ave you put afloat V 

She seemed a little taken aback by this speech, 
but was wonderfully firm. She passed her white 
jewelled hand over her eyes, seemed calculating, and 
then whispered with a confiding look of innocent 
helplessness, admirably assumed — 

^^ About as many as amount to twelve hundred 
pounds.'^ 

" And what means have you for meeting them?^^ 

At this question, so plainly put, her face flushed. 
She half rose from her chair, and exclaimed, in the 
true tone of aristocratic hauteur — " Really, sir, I do 
not know what right you have to ask me that ques- 
tion/^ 

I laughed a little, though not very loud. It was 
rude, I own ; but who could have helped it ? I re- 
plied, speaking low, but slowly and distinctly: — 
" You forget. I did not send for you : you came to 
me. You have forged bills to the amount of twelve 
hundred pounds. Yours is not the case of a ruined 
merchant, or an ignorant, over-tempted clerk. In 
your case a jury^^ (she shuddered at that word) 
^^ would find no extenuating circumstances ; and iif 
you shoidd ever fall into the hands of justice, you 
would be convicted, degraded, clothed in a prison 
dresS; and transported for life. I do not want to 
speak harshly ; but I insist that you find means to 
take up the bill which Mr. Axminster has so un- 
wittingly endorsed ! '' 

The Honourable Miss Snaffleton^s grand manner 
melted away. She wept. She seized ajid ^teaaft.i 
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my hand. She cast up her eyes^ fall of tears^ and 
went through the part of a repentant vietim with 
great fervour. She would do anything ; anything in 
the world to save the poor man. Indeed^ she had 
intended to appropriate part of the two hundred 
pound bill to that purpose. 

She forgot her first statement^ that she wanted 
the money to go out of town. Without interrupting, 
I let her go on and degrade herself by a simulated 
passion of repentance, regret, and thankfulness to 
me, under which she hid her fear and her mortifica- 
tion at being detected. I at length put an end to a 
scene of admirable acting, by recommending her to 
go abroad immediately, to place herself out of reach 
. of any sudden discovery, and then lay her case folly 
before her friends, who would, no doubt, fed bound 
to come forward with the full amoimt of the forged 
bills. ^^But,^' she exclaimed, with an entreating 
air, "I have no money; I cannot go without 
money ! ^' To that observation I did not respond, 
although I am sure she expected that I should, 
check-book in hand, oflfer her a loan. 

I do not say so without reason, for, the very next 
week, this honourable young lady came again ; and, 
with sublime assurance, and a number of very charm- 
ing, winning speeches (which might have had their 
efiect upon a younger man), asked me to lend her 
one hundred pounds, in order that she might take 
the advice I had so obligingly given her, and retire 
into private life for a certain time in the country. 

I do meet with a great many impudent people in 
the course of my calling — I am not very dedScient in 
assurance myself — but this actually took away my 
breath. 

" Really, madam,^^ I answered, " you pay a very 
ill compliment to my gra^ YiaAt^ •, ^sl^ ^wiM^ €ml 
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xnake me a very ill return for the service I have done 
you^ when you ask me to lend a hundred pounds to 
a young lady who owns to having forged to the 
extent of one thousand two hundred pounds^ and to 
owing eight hundred pounds besides. 

*' Oh ! '^ she answered, quite unabashed^ without 
a trace of the fearful, tender pleading of the previous 
week^s interview — quite as if I had been an accom- 
plice — '^ I can give you excellent security .^^ 

'^ That alters the case ; I can lend any amount on 
good security .^^ 

'^Well, sur, I can get the acceptances of three 
friends of ample means.^' 

*^ Do you mean to tell me, Miss Snaffleton, that 
you will write down the names of three parties who 
will accept a bill for one himdred pounds for you V 

Yes, she could, and she did actually write down the 
names of three distinguished men. Now I knew 
for certain that not one of those noblemen would 
have put his name to a bill on any account whatever 
for his dearest friend ; but, in her unabashed self- 
confidence, she thought of passing another forgery 
on me. I closed the conference by saying, " I can- 
not assist you ; '^ and she retired with the air of an 
injured person. In the coiu-se of a few days I 
heard from Mr. Axminster that his Uability of one 
hundred pounds had been duly honoured. 

In my active and exciting life, one day extin- 
guishes the recollection of the events of the preced- 
ing day ; and, for a time, I thought no more about 
the fashionable forger. I had taken it for granted 
that, heartily frightened, although not repenting, 
she had paused in her felonious pursuits. 

My business, one day, led me to the establishment 
of one of the most wealthy and respectable legal 
firms in the city, where I am well known^ and^ 
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I believe, valued; for at all times I am most 
politely, I may say most cordially, received. Mutual 
profits create a wonderful freemasonry between those 
who have not any other sympathy or sentiment. 
Politics, religion, morality, difference of rank, are 
all equalised and republicanised by the division of 
an account. No sooner had I entered the sanctum^ 
than the senior partner, Mr. Preceps, began to qui* 
his junior, Mr. Jones, with, "Well, Jones must 
never joke friend Discount any more about usury. 
Just imagine,^' he continued, addressing me, '^ Jones 
has himself been discounting a bill for a lady ; and 
a deuced pretty one too. He sat next her at dinner 
in Grosvenor Square last week. Next day she gave 
him a call here, and he could not refuse her extra^ 
ordinary request. Gad, it is hardly fair for Jones 
to be poaching on your domains of West-end 
paper ! '^ 

Mr. Jones smiled quietly, as he observed, '^ Why, 
you see, she is the niece of one of our best clients ; 
and, really, I was so taken by surprise, that I did 
not know how to refuse.'^ 

" Pray,^' said I, interrupting his excuses, " does 
your young lady^s name begin with S. ? Has she 
not a very pale face, and cold gray eye ? '^ 

The partners stared. 

" Ah ! I see it is so ; and can at once tell you 
that the bill is not worth a rush.^^ 

" Why, you don^t mean — ? ^^ 

" I mean simply that the acceptance is, I ^11 bet 
you a whitebait dinner at Blackwall or Greenwich, a 
forgery.^^ 

" A forgery ! ^^ 

"A forgery,^^ I repeated, as distinctly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Jones hastily, and with broken ejaculations. 
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called for the cash-box. With trembling hands he 
took out the bill, and followed my finger with eager, 
watchful eyes, as I pointed out the proofs of my 
assertion. 

A long pause was broken by my mocking laugh ; 
for, at the moment, my sense of politeness could 
not restrain my satisfaction at the signal defeat 
which had attended the first experiment of these 
highly respectable gentlemen in the science of usury. 

The partners did not have recourse to the pqUce. 
They did not propose a consultation with either 
Mr. Forrester or Mr. Field; but they took certain 
steps, under my recommendation, the result of 
which was that, at an early day, an aunt of the 
Honourable Miss Snaffleton was driven, to save so 
near a connexion from transportation, to sell out 
some fourteen hundred pounds of stock, and all the 
forgeries were taken up. 

One would have thought that the lady who had 
thus so narrowly escaped, had had enough; but 
forgery, Uke opium-eating, is one of those charming 
vices which is never abandoned when once adopted. 
The forger enjoys not only the pleasure of obtaining 
money so easily, but the triumph of befooling sharp 
men of the world. Dexterous penmanship is a source 
of pride like that which animates the skilful rifle- 
man, the practised duellist, or the well-trained bil- 
liard-player. With a clean Gillot the forger fetches 
down a capitalist, at three or six months, for a cool 
hundred or a round thousand, just as a Pallisser drops 
over a grisly bear at ten, or a Gordon Gumming a 
monstrous male elephant at a hundred paces. 

As I before observed, my connexion especially 
lies among the improvident — among those who will 
be ruined — ^who are being ruined — and who have 
been ruined. To the last class belong'* ^t^xvcsSk'^S.^- 
ertoDj once a gentleman, now mtYiovxX, ^ ^fi^tai^^'^ 
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a principle; but rich in mother-wit — a fareew 
after Paxil de Kock's own heart. Having in bygone 
days been one of my willing victims, he now finds 
pleasure and profit in guidmg others through the 
gate he frequented, as long as able to pay the 
tolls. 

One day I received a note from him, to say that 
he would call on me at three o^clock the next day, 
to introduce a lady of family who wanted a bul 
" done ^' for one hundred poutids. So ordinary a 
transaction merely needed a memorandum in my 
diary, ^^ Tuesday. 3 p.m.; F. F., 100/. Bill/' The 
hour came and passed, but no Frank, which was 
strange — because every one must have observed^ 
that, however dilatory people are in paying, they 
are wonderfully punctual when they expect to re- 
ceive money. 

At five o^clock in rushed my Jackal. His story, 
disentangled from oaths and ejaculations, amounted 
to this : — In answer to one of the advertisements he 
occasionally addresses "To the Embarrassed,^' in 
the columns of the ^^ Times,'' he received a note 
from a lady, who said she was anxious to get a 
^^ bill done," — ^the acceptance of a well-known man 
of rank and fashion. A correspondence was opened 
and an appointment made. At the hour fixed, 
neatly shaved, brushed, gloved, booted, — the revival, 
in short, of that high-bred Frank Fisherton who 
was so famous 

** In his hot youth, when Crockford's was the thing/' 

glowing with only one glass of brandy /^ust to 
steady his nerves," he met the lady at a West-end 
pastry-cook's. 

After a few words (for all the material questions 
bad been settled \)y coTTe«^oT^Ae,\ic,^'\ ihe stepped 
into her brougham andmN\teA.'£T«s:^L\ft\a5&& ^^ir;^ 
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K beside her. Elated with a compliment of late years 
t so rare, he commenced planning the orgies which 
i were to reward him for weeks of enforced fastings 
j when the coachman, reverentially touching his hat, 
,1 looked down from his seat for orders. 

"To ninety-nine, George Street, St. Jameses," 
^j cried Fisherton, in his loudest tones. 
J, In an instant the young lady^s pale face changed 
I to scarlet, and then to ghastly green. In a whisper, 
I rising to a scream, she exclaimed, ** Qooi heavens ! 
I you do not mean to that man^s house^^ (meaning 
j me). " Indeed, I cannot go to him, on any account; 
. he is a most horrid man, I am told, and charges 
, most extravagantly » 

" Madam,'^ answered Frank, in great pertubation, 
*'I beg your pardon, but you have been grossly 
misinformed. I have known that excellent man 
these twenty years, and have paid him hundreds on 
hundreds; but never so much by ten per cent, as 
you oflfered me for discounting your bill.^^ 

" Sir, I cannot have anything to do with your 
friend.'^ Then violently pulling the check-string, 
'' Stop,'^ she gasped; " and mil you have the good- 
ness to get out ? ^* 

"And so I got out,^^ continued Fisherton, "and 
lost my time, and the heavy investment I made in 
getting myself up for the assignation ; new primrose 
gloves, and a shilling to the hair-dresser — hang her ! 
But did you ever know anything like the prejudices 
that must prevail against you ? I am disgusted 
with huipan nature. Coidd you lend me half-a- 
sovereign till Saturday ? '^ 

I smiled. I sacrificed the half-sovereign and let 
him go, for he is not exactly the person to whom it 
was advisable to entrust all the secrets relating to 
the Honourable Miss Snaffleton.. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1 VISIT ENGLAND. 

The rains ceased and the rivers sank into their 
ordinary insignificance ; the two lawyers, Heme and 
Quickset, departed, leaving their tales behind for 
future use. Jenny Martyn presented the seedy 
sombrero to Quickset, and it now hangs a trophy in 
his hall at Clapham, on the horns of a Cape bullock 
which he knocked down at Table Bay with — a dollar, 
Jenny herself, thanks to a quick ear, began to touch 
the guitar with aggravating facility. It was time 
for us to leave the Martyns to undisturbed pos- 
session of their nest. 

The missing messenger arrived, bringing the long 
expected letters. The first I opened, from my Syd- 
ney agent, was in the highest degree satisfactory. 
My wool had sold well. A venture in a whaling 
ship had turned out fortunate ; a lot of land in the 
suburbs of Sydney, which I had taken for a bad 
debt, had become a valuable corner lot, indispensable 
for Government use. All I touched seemed turn- 
ing to gold. The next letter was from my sister 
Maria, full of pleasant affectionate chit chat. She 
had heard of me recently as steady and prospering. 
She urged me to pay England a visit ; and jokingly 
advised me to make the voyage to choose a wife, u 
not already engaged to some native lady 1 "Women 
have such odd notions ! In a postscript she added, 
^^ by the by, 1 saw aa o\3l tdaiA ot ^q\w!& the other 
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day, so grown and improved you wonld never know 
her — little Amy Clewer, the daughter of Reuben the 
huntsman. She is governess in Lord Holmesdale^s 
family, and has just returned from a three years' tour 
with them on the Continent. We made acquaintance 
on the Ostend packet, returning from our Rhine trip.'' 
That postscript set on fire the fuel of home sickness 
that I had been gathering for more than a year. 



I was no longer a discontented turbulent boy ; I 
was a successful man. My heart had changed. I 
thought tenderly of those whom I had left without 
regret. The pen, once so hateful, had become my 
favourite resource in hours of leisure; and I filled 
long letters with my thoughts, my feelings, my 
regrets. Books once neglected were learnt by heart. 
If in the morning I tired horses in my rounds, and 
settled pastoral strife with rude words and hard 
blows, in the evening, sitting apart, I was lost in 
the wanderings of Abraham ; I mourned with the 
poet pastoral patriarch, and spoke aloud the word- 
painting of the war-horse. I followed St. John into 
the wilderness like that unrolled before my cottage ; 
and I Ustened, far from cities, to the Sermon on the 
Mount. In other moods, I made the woods resound 
with the sonorous defiances of Homer's heroes, or 
the outbursts of Shakspeare's more heroic characters. 
No fiction these to me, for I myself was chief, warrior, 
priest ; I led to the fight, I read the funeral service 
over the slain. 

I was waked from dreams of fatherland by the 
howl of the dingoe prowling around my sheepfold ; 
the defying bark of my watchful dogs ; and some- 
times, echoing from the mountain tops, the wild 
monotonous songs of aborigines, as they danoAd 
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and acted dramas of the slaughter of the white man 
and the plmider of his cattle. 

When recalUng the pleasant scenes of my boyish 
days with Reuben the huntsman, I most loved to 
dwell upon the Christmas time of dear old England. 

On a hot summer evening of an Australian De- 
cember, the great river that divided and boimded 
my pastures had dwindled to a string of pools, my 
cattle were panting around — the stars, shining with 
a brilliancy unknown in northern climes, realised 
the blessed night when the star of Bethlehem startled 
and guided the kings of the Eastern world on their 
awful pilgrimage, — ^my thoughts travelled across the 
waves to England. I did not feel the sultry heat, nor 
hear the cry of the night-bird or the howl of the 
dingoe. I was across the sea, among the Christmas 
revellers. I saw the gay flushed faces of my kindred 
and friends shining round the Christmas table ; the 
grace was said, the toast went round. I heard my 
own name mentioned, and the gay faces grew sad. 
I awaked from my dream, found myself alone, and 
resolved that the time should come when on a 
Christmas-day, the toast ^^to absent friends'' should 
be answered by the Australian himself. 

The time did come. Earnest labour and sober eco- 
nomy prospered with me. The rich district in whidi 
I was one of the earliest pioneers, had become settled 
and pacified, as far as the river ran ; the wild Myals 
had grown into the tame, blanket-clothed dependents 
of the settlers. Thousands of fine-woolled flocks 
upon the hills, and cattle upon the rich flats, were 
mine ; the bark hut had changed into a verandahed 
cottage, where books and pictures formed no insigni- 
ficant part of the furniture ; neighbours were within 
a ride ; the voices of children often floated sweetly 
along the waters of the tiyet. 
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9): He * * He a|e 

12 . 

It was mid-winter when I landed at a small fishing 

village in the extreme west of England ; for my im- 

T pMdence made me take advantage^ during a calm in 

' the Channel^ of the first fisher's boat that boarded 

The nearer we approached the shore, the more im- 
patient I grew to land. I insisted on giving my help 

- to puU one of the heavy oars; and no sooner had we 

- touched the ground, than, throwing myself into the 
^ water, I waded on shore. Oh, easy-going men of the 

great world, there are some pleasures you can never 

T- . taste ; and among them the enthusiasm, the heart- 

, fdt awe-stricken admiration of the dweller among 

/ pastoral plains when he finds himself once more at 

X nome among the gardens of England I 

* Garden is the only word to express the appearance 
^ of England, especially the west, where the bright 

J, green myrtle lingers through the winter, and the 

* road-side near every town is bordered with charming 



oottages. At every mile I found some new object of 
admiration, above all in the healthful fresh cheeks of 



* the sturdy, yet delicate-complexioned lasses tripping 
' away, basket in hand, from the markets, in numbers 

^ startling to one who had lived long where the arrival 

■ of one fair white face was an event. 

-' I reached the station near York, whence I had to 

: take a conveyance to reach by a cross-country road 

I the house where I knew one of my brothers, Rupert^ 
assembled as many of our family as possible at 

' Christmastime. 

The little inn was able to supply a gig, driven by 
a decayed post-boy. Plunging at once into question- 
ing conversation, I found, without revealing who I 
was, an old acquaintance in the driver. Not many 
years older than myself, doured, disappointed, racked 
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in health, he took a different view of life to any- 
thing I had yet heard. All along my road through 
England I had been struck by the prosperous con- 
dition of the well-to-do-people I had met in first- 
class carriages. His occupation, his glory, was 
departed ; he was obliged to do anything, and wear 
anything, instead of his once smart costume, and 
once pleasant occupation — instead of his gay jacket, 
and rapid ride, and handsome presents from travel- 
lers, and good dinners from landlords. He had a 
score of tales to tell of others worse off than him- 
self — of landlords of posting-houses in the work- 
house, and smart four-in-hand coachmen begging 
their bread — of farmers sunk down to labourers; 
and other doleful stories of the fate of those who 
were not strong enough for the race of life in Eng- 
land. Then I began to see that there were two 
sides to the life that looked so brilliant out of the 
plate-glass windows of a first-class carriage. 

Thus thinking and talking, as I approached the 
place where, unexpected, I was to appear before a 
gathering of my relations, my flow of spirits died 
away. The proud consciousness of having con- 
quered fortune, the beauty of the winter scenery 
(for winter, with its hoar frost shading the trees and 
foliage, has strange dazzling beauty to the eyes of 
those who have been accustomed to the one per- 
petual green-brown of semi-tropical Australia) had 
filled me full to overflowing with bounding joyous- 
ness. Gaily I had answered back to the '^ Good 
night, master,^^ of the passing peasantry, and vigor- 
ously puffed at my favourite pipe, in clouds that 
rivalled and rolled along with the clouds of mist that 
rose from the sweating horse. But the decayed 
postilion^s stories of misery, in which he seemed to 
reveJ, damped me. My ijiipe went out, and my chin 
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sank despondingly on my breast. At length I 
asked, ^^ Did he know the Bamards ? ^^ *^ Oh, yes, 
he knew them all.'^ Mr. Rupert had been very 
lucky with the railroad through one of his farms. 
He had ridden a pair at Miss Janets wedding, and 
driven a mourning coach at Miss Maiy^s funeral. 
The mare in the gig had belonged to Mr. Rupert, 
and had been a rare good hunter. Mr. Charles had 
doctored him for his rheumatics. "Did he know 
any more?^* " Oh, yes; there was Master Alfred; 
he went abroad somewhere to ^furren parts.' 
Some people say he's dead, got killed, or hung, or 
something; and some say he's made a power of 
money. He was a wild slip of a lad. Many a time 
he's been out in the roads, with some one I know 
very well, snaring hares and tickling trout. There's 
a mark on my forehead now, where I fell, when he 
put a furze bush under the tail of a colt I was 
breaking. He was a droll chap, surely." There 
was scarcely a kind feeling in the poor man's breast. 
The loss of his occupation, poverty, and drink, had 
sadly changed the fine country lad, barely ten years 
older than myself, whom I had left behind in Eng- 
land. So, turning, I said, "Well, Joe, you don't 
seem to remember me; I am Alfred Barnard." — 
"Lord, sir," he answered in a whining tone, "I 
beg your pardon. You are a great gentleman; I 
always thought you would be. So, you are going to 
dine with Mr. Rupert ? Well, sir, I hope you 
won't forget a Christmas-box, for old acquaintance 
sake ? " I was repelled, and wished myself back in 
Australia ; my mind began to misgive me as to the 
wisdom of my unexpected visit. 

It was bright moonlight when we drove into the 
village. I had a mile to walk; I would not let 
chattering Joe drive me ; so left. \ivm.\L^Y^^ ^'^'^^ ^ 
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hot supper, with no stinted allowance of ale. I 
walked on quickly until approaching the old house. 
I paused. My courage failed as I passed through 
the gate ; the clang disturbed the dogs — they began 
to bark fiercely. I was a stranger ; the dogs that 
knew me were all dead. Twice I paced round, with 
difficulty repressing my emotion, before I could find 
courage to approach the door. The peals of laugh- 
ter, the gay music that rang out from time to time, 
the lights flying from window to window of the up- 
per rooms, filled me with pleasing-painful feelings, 
long unknown. There was folly in my mysterious 
arrival ; but romance is part of a life of solitude. 
Unreasonably, I was for a moment vexed that they 
could be so merry ; but next moment better thoughts 
prevailed. I stepped to the well-remembered door, 
and rang a great peal ; the maid opened it to me 
without question, for many guests were expected. 
As I stooped to lay aside my cloak and cap, a lovely 
child in white ran down the stairs, threw her arms 
round my neck, and, with a hearty kiss, cried, " I 
have caught you under the mistletoe, cousin Alfred." 
Then she started from me, and loosening her hold, 
and staring at me with large timid brown eyes, said, 
— " Who are you ? you are not a new uncle, are 
you ? *' Oh ! how my heart was relieved 1 the child 
saw a likeness ; I should not be disowned. All my 
plans, all my preparations were forgotten ; I was in 
the midst of them ; and after fifteen years I saw 
again the Christmas fire, the Christmas table, the 
Christmas faces, that I had dreamed of so often ! 
To describe that night is impossible. Long after 
midnight we sat ; the children unwillingly left my 
knees for bed; my brothers gazed and wondered; 
my sisters crowded round me, kissed my brown 
bearded cheeks, and pTessei. Ttrj «vn^-\w;raftd hands. 
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Many new scenes of blessed Christmas may I have 
never one like that which welcomed the wanderer 
home ! 

Extract of a letter from Mrs, Rupert Barnard to 
her sister-in-law y in London, 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ I am happy to hear, my dear Maria, that you and 

the baby are getting on so nicely. IsnH Mr. D. 

delighted to have a boy at last ! The wedding went 

k off very cheerfully, although it was arranged in 

I Alfred's usual curious way. We walked to the little 
i church in the park, and Lord Holmesdale's chaplain 
!'• performed the ceremony. Amy looked extremely 
i nice, I assure you in (here follow two pages describing 
i^ the dresses), and although I think Alfred, with his 
(; prospects and property, might have done better, still, 
•J considering he is going back to that horrid place, 

II perhaps it is all for the best. At any rate he never 
\ asked my advice. 

i ^^ And where do you think they have gone for their 
\ wedding trip ? You'll never guess. — I recommended 
Paris or Brighton. — To Nottinghamshire, somewhere 
near the Duieries, to spend a month in fox-hunting 
before returning to Australia ! But he was always 
an oddity. Thank goodness, my boy, though he is 
very fond of his uncle Alfred, has none of those rude 
tastes, and I hope'' * * * * 
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Dnis.— Chink daring the Wtr 



De relice— History of the Pro- 



^■«M^a work U tkia ^l^il '^^v" oniLt- 

Delabeche.-^he Geologicftl Ob- 

rn"' i^"c ''""" '' ""■*"""■ 

Delabeehe.— Bcport on the Geo- 

prictK.*'*' ° ■"' '' *"" 

Do U Etve -A Treatise on Elec- 



rDBLisuiD BT LONOMAN, BKOWN, xmd Co. 9 

DiadpUue. By the Anthor of Taraday (Frafesw)!).— The Snb- 

•' L.nm to Ht Onk.D-. F.kxDl." ^ t'^^"' °' "" ^'^°'" « "■• "0°- 

EMtUkt -Uaterialj for a Hi«- i^V^^^St./VTt^'JrH.B!! 

rnn of Oil PalnilM Bt »ir Chablu ^' futltttar at ChcialiinLM 1^ ><'•— 
I^.EUTUl.l,F.iI,a.,i;s,A..Pr<ll4 ^^— -. -_— — . 






__ ., « « .., AUoiHipU»,iui4 Dd Ouibv ] HMlhvr Willi 

Thfl Ecllpfo of Tilth I or, a H>idraiuiT> dniii >.iuii>i is ik. Pu- 

?«s;;,^?»."m"'"'' ''■"""^' r!Si^'¥iL.'^i:"r:p^°^i'.ii. 

A. Defence of The EcUpae of '^^„.'^,2^S»?'JiJl2' 



The EiigUBhinaii*^ Gretk Con- u^°a'!'B.S;^I'i»'i31iJiti.^"w«i 

'• CDn'"r<i>iic< IS ''''\'^/''JtS,'.G '"■f ^"uid*. — AnnftU, Aneedotei, 

a>a.pil»4SL mutrf ii/Itt ant a^ Kr^iai4,"mKi. 

The EugUthmau'g Hebrew and ^".'S^! V^'ii^tS^tltV '**^^ 

"•l« kam 'i^'oiV**' >°' ■)i< The Poetical Woikt of OUn> 

EwjHrtTnniUDmiahklBdiMi.iUH a,|d.mlik. Eaiied 1>T BsLTOK ComxiT, 

Il^t ..Al.I<iI>IS».pric>ie».iai.M. I D^l,i, hr Menb^ If lbs beBkTf CliV 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of _ ^ „ .-..,., 

>in,iiyi < Tci^bbu Y\, rt.bbir, T.oiunt. ^T- ^- B. GMg'* Contilbnttoiit 

'' Gomey.— Hletorlcal Sketches) 

Ephanera.— Kie Book of the giiS"iS«™i«B^?l'j!i2n iS 

.crib«i. .nd tV. i>«i -., oi •ninciiiir Goue.— A Natnnllrt't Salonm 

'■'""■'''"'"■ Girilt. — An Eaey dppoJi * of 

W. Enklne, Esq.-Hlitoiy of feL"i£5!"aTjiSw'^°TSSfc5i 

UK, l««.1*Sai Ui Btiin Id lidla. 
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NEW W0BK8 AKD NEW EDITIONS 



Sidney Hall's Oeneral Large 

Libnnr AUm of ¥\ttf-ihrtr Mspt (nix* 20 
ia. hj 16 iu.). with tb« IMtUIobs and Bonnd- 
•ric* cArefallj (floored { and an Alpha- 
betical Index of all the Names contained 
1m the Map*. New Kdition, corrected from 
the beat and moat recent AutVoritiea ; with 
the Railways laid down, and nanf entirely 
new Maps. Colombler 4to. price iK5« 6t. 
kaU-runm, 

Hamilton.— Diflenssions in Fhi- 

loanphy and Literature, Edncatlon and 
University Reform. Chieiy fmm the £ifiM- 
kmrgh Review t correctrd, Tindicated, en- 
larged, in Note* and Appendices. By Sir 
WixxiAM HAMiTTOir. Bart. Second Edi- 
tlon« with Additions. 8to. price 81s. 



Hare (Archdeaeen).— The Life 

of Ltttber, In Korty-eisht Historical B:n- 
fniviniCB. By Ocstat KSmio. With Ez- 
pUiiatlons by Archdeacou Habb. Square 
crown 8to. [ In the preu. 



Harrison. — The Light of the 

Forni or, Connsels drawn from the Slck- 
Bea of E. M. Br the Rer. William 
HABBtsoXt M.A., Rector of Birch, Essex, 
and Uonestic Chaplain to H. K. H. the 
Dochess of Cambridce. With 8 Wood- 
cats. Fcp. 8ro. price Ss. 



Harry Hieover.— The Hnnting- 

Field. By HAmmr Hibotbr. With Two 
Plates, one repreaeiitiuir The Right Sort ; 
the other, The Wrong Sort. Fcp. 8to. 6«. 



Harry Hie over. — Practical 

Honienanship. By Hariit Hibotbr. 
With 2 Plaus, one repreaentini^ Going Hhe 
Workmen i the other, Qving Uhe Mufft. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6«. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
being a Guide to the Choire uf a Horse for 
use nore than for show. By Habrt Hib- 
otbr. With 3 Plates, one representini; A 
pretty good $ort for mo$t purpoiei t the 
other, Hnptker aind tort for anppurpo$e. 
Fcp. 8to. price S«. half-bouod. 

Harry Hieover. — The Pocket 

and the Stud; or. Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. Br Harrt 
Hibotbr. Second Edition; with Portrnit 
of the Author on his favourite Hone 
Huflequin. Fcp. 8to. price h». half>bound. 



Harry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

and Table Talk ; or Spertacles for Young 
Sportsmen. By Harrt Hibotbr. New 
XdltiOB, 8 vols. ilTo. with Portrait, 84s. 



Haydn's Book of Dignities: con^ 

taiuing Rolls of the Uffit.lal Peraonaves of 
the British Empire, Civil, KccleslaaUeal, 
Judicial, Mlliury, Naral, mud M«irfcipal, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Timpt compiled chieiy from the Reeords of 
the Public Offices. 'TOKether wttb the So- 
Tereif IIS of Europe, frum the Fomndailon of 
their respective Statea; tho Peeragu aiid 
Nobility uf Great Britain i and nwaserous 
other Lists. Being a New Kdltioa, im* 

rrored and continued, of Bf!ataoii*s Political 
ndez. By Jotmrn Hatsk, Goaspilcr of 
The IHetionmrtf of Dmtet, and other Works. 
8ro. price 2S«. haif-bowMl. 



Haydon.— The Life of Bei\)amin 

Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
Ms Autobiographv and Journals. Edited 
and compiled by Tom Tatxx>r, M.A.,of 
the Inner Temple, Esq.; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; aRd late Pro 
feasor of the English Language and Utera* 
ture In University College, Loodon. Se- 
cond Edition, with Additions aad br Index. 
S vols, post 8to. price Sis. W. 

Sir John HerscheL— Outlines 

of Astronomy. Bv Sir JoRir F. W. Hbrs- 
CBBL, Bart. etc. New EditloRi with Plates 
and Wood Bngrsringa. 8vo. price ISfw 

Hill.— Travels in Siberia and 

RuRsia. By S. 8. Hill, Esq. 8 vola. post 
Sto. with Map. 

Hints on Etiqnette and the 

Usages of Society: With a Glanre at Bad 

Hablu. By PLymyof, **ManRers oMke 

the Man.'* New Edition, revised (with Ad- 

l'**.?"*^'*^ ' Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8to. price 
Half-»>CrowB. 

Hole.— Prize Essay on the His- 
tory and Mansgpment of Literary, Sclen- 
tific, and Mechanics* Institutions, and 
especlallv how far they may be developed 
and combined so as to promote the Moml 
Well-being and Industry of the CoMniry. 
By Jambs Holb. Hon. Secretary of the 
Yorkabire Union of Mechanics* InstUutes. 
8vo. price S«. 



Lord Holland's Memoirs. — 

Memoirs nf the Whig Party during My 
Time. Bv Hbnrt Richard J^rb Hol- 
land. Edited by his Son, Hbivrt Ed- 
WARD Lord Holland. Vols. 1. and il. 
post 8vo. price 9«. M. rach. 



Lord Holland's Poreign Remi- 

nlsrences. Edited- by his Son, HiirRr Eb- 
WARD J^RD Hrllard. ScoMid Kdltioa i 
with Pacsiflsile. Post 8vo. price lOe. M. 



lOBLiiBiD IT LONOHAN. BBOWN, AND Go. 



BoUmkL— Ohftpten on Kental 



Book.— Tlw Lut Days of Onr 
Holder and Aniott.— Tbe Brl- 



ii-J)!xr. 









Horne.— A Compendloas Intro- 

•IdtiIdd U iht Uvir *> <>>• Blbll. Br 
JolHi'i (ULcit. CnnHUfl. Mifin Auj 

Howltt.-<A. H.) An Art Stu- 

d'l.i Ih lt»»ltb, Br*™* M"' Hg-.Ti, 

Howltt-The Childnn'i Tear. 



aowin.-The Sunt Lift ofBn- 

Hawltt.-TUiti to Bcmurkable 
Second ScTiei, cUefly in the 



Hndwm. — Plain DiMctioii* f<r 



Hndjon.— TheEzeontor'aCliiidB. 

Hnmboldt'i Aapeeti of Katnie. 
Hmnboldt't Ooanuw. — Trana- 

HnmplireTS.— Scntlmenta and 

wHrilfi'c^iTl^lMbi Ellubnbu Mud 

The Bcport of the Oommlttn 
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NEW V0EK8 ^HD NEW 



ti^ nd IftlKIc^. Put L- Elkicl «q 

Hra> Junewn'i LBScnd* of tbE 



Hn. Ameton'i Leffendi of the 

niH Atu. f^iv tliK Meond S«rlu al 
tttnim^t UraltlArt. EksUEiII. 

Lord Jcfl^'i Oontribntlons to 



BUbop Jerem; Taylor^ Entln 

W-b ■ Kith U<t. tiT Bhlmp Biua. Hi- 

•4nH>Ui>-liiil>»HiVvil.'l.^|itt>lim' 
Bidap Ulbn'i Un otJlrtnr Tnla.II- 



wc!,i9 ' "" 



Eemble.— The Stzmu In Eii{[- 



Eij^'t CoUeotiDn of Hymiw 

m>il Pulni r« PUIlc ud Prtnu Wonhip. 
Tlf anrfunDT, Hpinulr.'ptle* H^ 

Kiiby.-The Idfc of «ie Bct. 

Wlib Pnnnli, Vlfsfliu, KBd FtolBUe. 

KiibyJE Speaoe'i Introduction 

■■. Pood, slrMiweai, 
in, >l.dini. Ifi^Hi; 



Liiiiff'i[S.1(n«emtloiia ontlw 
li&lns'a (B J ObMmtloiiJ nth* 
L. E. L.-7he PMtteftl Worki 



Dr. Latham on DlBcwct of the 

Heart. LecKirri HI Bvlrifcta codaaeud 
Inli. Iliu. licit. Ui. 

Htb. B, Lee'o Element* of Na- 



Letters on Happlneti, addnsied 



T LONOMAN, BBOWN, I 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPCDIA. 



If THIKLv/ilLr.. 

'pHiLUPa, FJii., c 









ill'' UHHTBrlUi" rM>,) n 












■a. Pin^'imiiiiriDfNii«ni 









14 DEW WOKKS ±VJ> HEV EDITIONS 

Letter* tstnrQiikncmTrteiid^ London'BXlncTclopMdiaiOflTM* 

rjj!ii*o'n^!i'.j'.tiivn"KdiuU.yv. ^z h'""?"' **''^iL^ 

IdniJley.-ThB TheBtj of Hortl- ^;X°.'?r5r"^*u«"h 

aUuki Or, u AnembL u eipUu tfa« >ul vkih Kainvkup ■< aqflT i 

frlnr^iui Opeimtlom of GanllBm* ■!«■ ckvi. A4vt<4 Jar (bf ■•aoTT 



Dr. John Undlej'iliitrodiicttaii London'* EnejelDpaedlB of Agrl- 
Unvood.— Antbologla Oxoaien- jS..n.t ^Bri^iimVi imSSiBji^iin 



Sr. LtttlB on Defoimltles.— On 

M*o''4"3^ '?"tr V'd''if"«u' ^"i^<"i'» EncyeJoiwdia of 

Lttton.— The OhoTch of Ohrlit, ™WJffiIt;riM.=.™ui1;SiI 
Leiliner'B I O-IIietters to ■ Toong 



I,u«.B>mT)H. Loilllnf. FluKtif wl nnani, ind rinliDn. ud >Fr 
Mwalu.AKhRfclual Dnwhir. hhIibo- Ottna, GiiHapa. avJ Uartc* h 



Loudon's I!ncyctopKdU of G>r- . 



PUBLISHSD BY LONGMAN, BBOWN, and Co. 
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Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gar- 
dener** Caleudnr: Beioir a MontMj Guide 
u to what thould be aroided a« well an 
what ahoald be done In a Garden in each 
Month : with plain Roles Aew t9 d» wha« it 
Mqniahe ; Oirectiont for Laying, Ont and 
Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, 
Pleasure Grounds, and Hhmbberies ; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Qua- 
dmpedst Birds, and Insects, then most 
Injurious to Gardens. Idmo. with Wood- 
cuts, |irice7«.M. 



Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 

Companion ; or. How to Kojoy a Conntrr 
Life Rationallr. Fourth Editinn, with 
Plates and wood Kngnrinft. Fep. 8vo. 
price fit. 



Macaulay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, with Iviy and the Armnda. By 
Thoma« Babinotom MAeAuLAr. New 
Edition. l6mo. price 4«« W. doth; or 
I0«. 64. bound in morocco. 



Mr. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With numerous Illustrations, Ori- 
ginal and from the Antique, drawn on 
Wood bj Oeorce Scarf, jun., and engraved 
bj Samuel WUliams. New Edition. Fen. 
4to. price 31«. boards } or 42$. bound in 
morocco. 



Macdonald. — l^lla Verocchiof 

or the Youth of l.eonardo da Vinri x A 
Tale. By the late Diaita Lodisa Mac- 
DONALD. Fcp. Svo. price it. 



Low.— A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the Britiith Islands : 
cnmprehendinar the Natural and Kcono- 
mieai Hi.tory of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form I and Observatinns on the Frinrlples 
and Practice of Breeding. Br D. Low, Esq., 
F.R.H.B. With Wood EngruTings. Sro. 
price Sfif . 



Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of Enriand from the Earliest Times to the 
final EatabliBhment of the Reformation. 
Being that portion of the HUtorp of En^- 
land published in Dr. Lardner's Cahiuet 
Cffelopmdim, which was contributed hjr Sir 
Jambs Mackintosh. Library Edition, re- 
▼iaed by the Author's Son. t Tois. 8ro. 
price 81». 



Low. — Elements of Practical 

Agriculture t comprehending the CnltiTa- 
tlon of Plants, the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. By D. Lew. Esq., F.II.S.IC. New 
Edition I with 3UU Woodcuts, 8to. price 21«. 



Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 

IntOMh's Miscellaneoas Worlcst Including 
his Contributions to the Ediiibnrg;h Review. 
A New Edition, complete in One Volume i 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
Sro. price 31«. cloth ; or 30*. bound in calf. 



Macaulay. —Speeches of the 

Riirht Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected by HiMsuLV. Svo. price 13*. 



Macaulay.— The History ofEng- 

lM)d from the Accession of James II. tty 
Thomas BABijfOTOif Macai^at, New 
Edition. Vols. Land l|. 8?o. 'price 82«. 



M'Oulloch.— A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Na?ig«tion. 
Illnstrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. 
M'CuiAOOH. Esq. New Edition (1854), 
adapted to the Present Time ; and embrac- 
inir a Urge mass of new and important In- 
formation in revard to the Trade, Cummer- 
dal Law, and Narigation of this and otiier 
Countries. Svo. price fiO«. doth j hall<.russla, 
with flexible back, &&f . 



Mr. Macaulay's Critical and 

Hlatorical EsMys contributed to the Rdln- 
burgh Review. Four Editions, as follows t— 

l.LiBRABT Emnoir (the 5«veiiM), in 
8 vols. Svo. price 36«. 

S. Complete In Omb Volvmb, with Port- 
trait and Vii;nette. Square crown Svo. 
price tit. cloth ; or mt. calf. 

S. Amothbr Edition, in S vols. fcp. Svo. 
price 2i«. 

4. Fsoplb's Eoinoir.iB course of suUI- 
cation, crown 8vo. la Weekly Num- 
bers at Mi. and in 7 Montkly ParU, 
price One SbiHIng eacli. 



M Culloch.— A Dictionary, 

Oeogrsphical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, JPlaces, and PUn* 
dpal Natural Objects in the World. By 
•I. R. M'CvLLooB, Esq. Illustrated- with 
Six large Maps. New Edition, with a Supple 
ment, comprising the Population of Great 
Britain from the Census of 1851. S iols. 
Svo. price 6S«. 

M'Culloeh. — An Account, De- 
scriptive and Statistical i^ the British 
Empire I Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capadtiee, Popalation, Industry, and Civil 
and KeBgioua tnstitotions. By J. R.M<CoL* 
Loea, Bsq[. New EditloB, corrected, en- 
larged, nad greatly Improved. S voU. 8ve. 
price 41*. . . 
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M£W W0&K8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



XaitlAnd.— The Ohurch in tlie 

Cataeombat A Ueaeriptloo of the Prlni* 
tlvt Chveh of Rooie, lllutntcd bj Itt 
BeyBlehnil Renidnt. By tb« Ker.CBAsLxi 
Maitlakd. New K4iUoB, with wumj Wood- 
cmte. Svo. price 14«. 

Xn. Xueet's Oonvenatioiii on 

Cheaittrjr, in whlrh the Element! of that 
Bdenec are funiUarljr Explained and lUaa- 
Hated bjr EsnerimenU. New Edition, 
fcumd aad ioiproTcd. S roll. fcp. 



« en» 
8vo. 



/ 



KiSm Xaroet'i OonTersatlons on 

Natmral Pblloiophj, In which the Rlenente 
•f that Science are faaiUarljr explained. 
New Edition, enlarf ed and corrected ) with 
n PUtM. Fcp. 8vo. price 10«. W. 

lin. llaicet's Conversations on 

Political Kcononjt in which the Biementt 
of that Science are fanlliarijr explained. 
New Idltlou . Fcp. 8to. price 7»» M. 

Xrs. Ksreet's Oonyersations on 

Vegetable Phrelologjt comprehendlngr the 
BemenU of Botanr, with their Application 
to Airrlcultnre. New Edition i with Four 
Plalea. Fcp. 8ro. p rice 9e. 

Mrs. Muroet's Oonyersations on 

Land and Water. New Edition, revieed 
and corrected i with a eolonred M«p, ehew- 
inf the comparatlTe Aitltiide of Monntainc. 
Fcp. 8to. price t«. M. 

Martineau.— Ohnreh History in 

Knfland i Beinj a Shetch of the HUtorr of 
the Chnrch oT England fkon the Bwilr*t 
Tlmea to the Period of the Reformation. 

Kthe Rev. AnmuB Xabtikbao. M.A., 
e Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridfe. 
llMo. price <*. 

Kaonder's Biographioal Trea- 

turyt conalttlnf of Memoirt,8ketchee,and 
brief Notii-et of above llfMO Eminent Per- 
■unt of all Area and Nations, from the 
Bariiett Period of History t forming a nrw 
and coesplete Dictionary of Universal Bio- 

Kaphj. The Biirhth Edition, revised 
ronghont.and brought down to the close 
of the year l8iS Fcp. Rvn. I0«. cloth i 
howidlaroan, lis.i calf lettered, lis. M. 

Kaonder^s Sstorical Treasury) 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of UnivcrMl History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exIsUt their Rise. 
Progreas, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective 
InhaUtanU, their Religion, Manners, and 
Gustoms. etc., eu. New Kditton i revised 
throughout, and brought down to the Pi 
•eat Time. Fcp. 8vo. IQt, dothi roi 
iSs,;caU,lSt.td. 



Kannder's Sdentiilc and Lite- 
rary Treasury t A New nad Popular En« 
cyclopmdia of Science nnd the bcUes- 
Lettres i including all Bfuackes of Science, 
and every subject connected with Uteta- 
tare and Art. Now Bditioa. Fcp. Svo. 

E'ce 10«. cloth I bound in t—m, 13e. i calf 
tcrcd, l'2a. M. 



Kannder's Treasury of Natural 

History t Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature! In which the Zooloeiieal 
Charaeteriatics that dUtlnmlahtlie diflreuat 
Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a variety of Interesting Informatiott 
liluatrathre of the Habila, fnstincta, and 
General Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 
With 900 WoodenU. New Edition. Fcp. 
Svo. price lOe. cloth ; roan, ISi.; calf, 12s. W. 



Kannder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and libiaiT of Reference. Compris* 
lug an English Dictionary and Gramasar, 
an Universal Gasetteer, a Clasglral Diction- 
ary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Bvnopcis of the Peerage, nnnwrous usefal 
lubles, etc. The Twentieth Bditioa care- 
fully revised and corrected throughout: 
With aome Additions. Fcp Svo. price lOs. 
cloth ; bound In roan, 13s. { calf, Ui. M. 



Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Bmplre. By the Rev. 
CHAMbsa MuBiVArB. B D.. Into Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vob. I. 
and II. Svo. price 28s. i and Vol. III. com 
pletlng the Htstorv to the Estnbiiahmeat «f 
the Monarchy by Aaguatua, ^ce i4a. 



Merivale.— The Fall of the So- 
man Republic : A Short HIstoey of the last 
Century of the Coesmoowealtk. By tiM Rev. 
CHABLBsMxmiTA&B, B.D., lutu FcDnw of 
St. John's College, Camhridgu. ISmo. 
price 7»' M. 



Merivsle.— Memoirs of Giceroi 

A Translation of Cie#r* in kit Letter*, by 
Bernard Rudolph Abeken. Edited by the 
Rev. Casniina Mnanrjxa, BJ>. lime. 



Milner's History of the Ohnreh 

of Christ . With Addirtoaa hr Um Into Rev. 
Isaac Miuibii, DJ>., F.iCs. a New 
Edition, revued, with additioaal Notes 
by the Rev. T. Ubajitbam. BJ>. 4 vols. 
Svo. price tSt. 



Montgomery.— Original Hymns 

for PubUc, S^oclal, an«t Mvutu ITiimioa 
By jAitn MoMiooKBBr. mm a. ia. id. 



i 
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James Montgomery's Poetical 

Workt: GoIIectiTC Edition : with the 
Author** AatobioyrapbiciU Prefaces. A 
New Edition, complete in One Volume; 
with Portrait and Viirnette. Square crown 
8vo. price 10«. M. cloth; morocco, '21$.— 
Or In 4 ToU. fcp. 8to. with Portrait, and 
Seven other Plates, price S0«. cloth; 
morocco, 36«. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. 

Bf Qbobob MooBB, M.D., Member of the 
Royal Colieve of Phjrsiclauii. TAird and 
cheaper Bditiom, Fcp. 8to. price Oi. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By GbObob Moorb, 
M.D., Meiulifer of the Rnynl Collpire of 
Physicians, etr. Fifth and cheaper Bdition, 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 



Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Gborob Moorb, 
M.D., Member uf the Royal Colieife of 
Physicians. Third and cheaper Bdition. 
Fcp. 8to. price 8«. 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their llelations to the 
Btood. By Gborob Moorb» M.D. Post 
8vo. 7«. 6d, 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore- Edited 
by the Rlirht Hon. Lord John Russbu., 
M.P. With PortraitH and Visnette llluittra 
tions. Vols. 1. to IV. pust 8to. price 10«. 6d. 
each. 

The Pifth and Sixth Volumes 

of MOORE'S MKMOIRS. JOURNAL, and 
CORRK.sPO\M)iCNCE, with Portraits of 
I/ord John Russell and Mr. Corry. and 
Vignettes, by T. Creswicic, R.A., of Moore's 
Residen'-e at Paiis and at Slnperton. Vols. 
V. and VI. post 8vo. price 2U. 



Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing the Author's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete iu One Volume; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton 
Cottage. Medium 8vo. price 21j. cloth; 
morocco 42«. 

*•* Also a New and Cheaper Issne of 
the First collected Edition of the above, in 
10 vols. tcp. hto. with Portrait, and 19 
Plates, price 35j. 



Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. By Tbomas Moobb, Author 
of Lnlln Rookhf etc. Vint collected Bdition, 
with Vignette bv R. Doyle. Iffmo. price 
6«. cloth; lis. W. boond in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by 
D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. price 6s. cloCbi 
12s. 6d. bound iu morocco* 



Moore's Irish Melodies. HIhs- 

trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super royal 8t0. 
price 81<. 6d. boards ; bound in morocco. 
£2. 13$. fid. 

The Original Edition of the 

above, In imperial 8to. price 63t. boards; 
morocco, £\. 14«. 6d.; proofs, JB6, 6s. 
boards,— m<tjr still be had. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition; with the 
Autobiogriphical Preface from the Col- 
lectiTC Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, 
R.A. ifimo. price 5«. cloth; I2s.6d. bound 
in morocco. 

Moore's Lalla B.ookh : An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 13 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corboold, 
Meadows, aud Stephauoff, engraved under 
the superintendence of the late Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 
price 15«. cloth ; morocco, 'J8s. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, in 
royal 8vo. price One Guinea, «f i7/ remain. 



Morton.— AManual ofPharmacy 

for the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Substances employed at the 
Royal Veterinary College, witii an attempt 
at their ClasHification; and the Pharma- 
copoeia of that Institutiou. By W. J. T. 
Morton, Professor of Chemistry aud 
Mnteria Medica in the College. Fifth 
Edition (1854). Fcp. 8vo. price \0t. 



Moseley .— The Mechanical Prin- 

ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mosblev, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural PhiloKophy and As- 
tronomy in King's College, London. 8vo. 
price 24s. 

Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By William Mvrb, M.P. of 
Caldwell. 8 vols. 8vo. price 36«. 

Vol. IV. comprising His- 
torical Uterature from the Rise of Prose 
Composition to the Death of Herodotus. 
8vo. M'ith Map, price lis. 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Murray's Eneyelopfledia of Geo- 

frnhjTi Compriftlua complete Detctiption 
of the Earth: eshibltiaflu Relation to the 
Hcovenly Bodies, iU Phyaic^ Structare, 
tke Nataral Hittory of each Conntiy, and 
the ludostrj. Commerce, Political Inititu- 
tiont, and Ciril and Social State of All 
Nationt. Second Edition: with 83 Maps. 
mm! apwarda of 1,000 other Woodcuu. 
8vo. price. 00*. 

Keale. — " Bisen from the 

Ranfct r* Or, Condnct wertm Caste. By 
the Rev. ERtKixx Nkjxk, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton, boffoih. Fcap. 8to. price 6«. 

Keale.— The Biches that bring 

BO Sorrow. By the Rev. Erskimb Nbaui, 
M . A . , Hector of Kirton, Suffolii . Fcp. 8to. 
price 6$. 

Neale.— The Earthly Besting 

Place* of the Jnet. By the ReT.EntxiHB 
Nb4i.b. M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. 
Fcp. 8to. with Woodcata, price 7$, 

Keale.— The Closing Scenes or 

Clirisiianltyand Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By ibi- 
Rev. Krskinb Nbai,b, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton, SuffJik. New Editions of the First 
and Secoud Series, 2 vols. fcp. 8to. price 
ISs.} or separately, St.each. 

Kewxnan.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Cnngrrgatious. By John Hbnry 
Nkwmak, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8vo. price 12«. 

Lieutenant Osborn*s Arctic 

Jooriial. StrsT Leaves from an Arctic 
' Journal t or, Kidthteen Montbs in the Polar 
Reifions in search of Sir John Fmnkltn's 
Expedition. Bv Lieut, .^hbraro Gsborn, 
R.N., Coinmai'iding H.M.S.V. PioHeer. 
With Map nnd Four coloured Plates. Post 
8vo. price 12«. 

Owen Jones.— Flowers and their 

Kindred Thoughts. A Series of Stanzas. 
Bv Mary Anne Bacon. With beautiful 
lUuRtrntions of Flowers printed in Colours 
bv Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. price 31«. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

Owen.— Lectures on the Com- 
parative Anatomv and PhYsiulogy of the 
Invertebrate Animals, delivered at the 
Royal Collefre of Surgeons in 1843. By 
RicH.vRD Owen, F.R.S. Hunteriau Pro- 
fessor to the Collevre. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8vo. with wood Kngravings. 

[Jn the preu. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals, delivered at 
the Royal rollege of Surgeons in 1844 and 
J946. With numerous WoodcuU. Vol. I. 
8wo. price I4t. 



The Complete Works of Bfadse 

Pascal. Translated from tho French, with 
Memi^, Introductions to th* various 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gbobob Pbabcb, Esq. S Tola, poat 8vo. 
with Portrait. 2Ss. 6d. 

Vol.1. Fascars Frovineial 

Letters; with M. Viilemaln's P.ssay on 
Pascal prefixed, and a new Menaoir. Post 
8v«. Porlfait, 8«. 6d. 

Vol. 2. Pascal's Thoughts 

on Religion and Evidences of Christianity, 
with Additions from orislnal MSS.: from 
M. Fangtre'a EdiUon. Post 8vo.8«. 6d. 

Vol. 3. Pascal's ^Miseella^ 

neous Writings. Correspondence, Detached 
Thoughts, ete. from M. Faugire's Edition. 
Post8vo.8«. 6/. 

Captain Peel's Travels in KuMa. 

—A Ride through ttie Nubian Hesert. By 
Captain W. Peel. R. N. Peat Svo, with a 
Route Map, price 6«. 

Pereira's Treatise on Pood and 

Diet. With Observations on the Dietetlcal 
Regimen suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Uietarleaofsome of the principal Me- 
tropoliun and other Rstablishments far 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, ChUdreu, the 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16». 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by i£. West. With Dlairrams and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. Sis. 

Peterborough. — A Memoir of 

Charles Mordaunt, Uarl of Peterborough 
and Monmouth. VVith Selections from hi« 
Correspondence. By the Author of Hoehe- 
lagOf etc. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 18«. 

Phillips.-A Guide to Geology. 

By John Phillips. M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the University 
of Oxford; Honorary Member of the lm< 
perial Academy of Sciences of Moscow, etc. 
Fourth Kditiou, corrected to the Present 
Time ; with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 

Phillips's Elementary Intro- 

ducti«>u to Mineralogy. A New Rdltion, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
bv H J . Brooke, F.U.S., F.G S.; and W. 
H. Mtij.BR, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the (Tniversity of Cambridge. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. Post 
8vo. price 18<. 

Phillips.— Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the PalaeuKoic FoKbils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geoloicical Sur- 
vey of that District. By John Pbilups, 
F.tl.S. F.G.S. etc. 8vo. with 6U Platos, 
ipT\ce 9«. 
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Captain Portlock't Seport on 

the GcoloKj of th« County of LoiidOBdernr, 
■ad of Parta of Tyrone and Fermanaffn, 
examined and deneribed under the Aatho- 
ritj of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8to. with 48 Plates, price 24«. 



Power's Sketches in New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Journal 
hept in that Country, from July 1846 to 
June 1848. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Post 8to. 12>. 

Pnlman's Vade-Mecxun of Ply- 

Fishini( fur Trout; being a complete Prac- 
tical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
ABKlingft with plain and copious lnatnic<- 
tlous for the Manufacture of Artificial Flics. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 
price S«. 



Pycroft*8 Course of English 

Headini;, adapted to erery Taste and Ca- 
pacity } With Literary Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6». 



Br. Beece's Medical Guide ; for 

the use of the Clerifv, Hends of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners : 
Comprising a complete Modern Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatike on the distin- 
muKhinir Symptoms, CauHes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases iuddent 
to the Human Frame. With the latest 
Discoveries in the different departments of 
the HeMlinff Art, Materia Medica, etc- 
sieTeuteeiith Edition, corrected and en- 
larged by the Author's Son, Dr. U.JRbboc, 
M.K. C .S. etc. 8to. price 12«. 

Bich's Illustrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictionary and Greeic Lexicon: 
Forming a Gloasnry ot all the Words repie- 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Kvery-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Repreaenta- 
thins of nearly 3,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8to. price '21$. 

Sir J. Richardson's Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Mr John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Plivsical Geo- 
grHphy of North America ; a Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. Sro. price Sl«. M. 



Bdchardson (Captain).— Horse- 
manship ; or, the Art of Riding and Ma- 
naging a Hor^e, adapted to the Guidance of 
Ladies and Gentlemen on the Knad and in 
the Field : With Instructions for Breaking- 
in Colts and Vouiig Horses. By Captain 
Richardson, late of the 4th Light Dra 
goons. With i Line EngraTings. Square 
crown 8to. price 14«. 



Biddle*8 Complete Latin-Enj^ 

lish and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Cnlleirea ai^d Schools. Nem and 
cheaper MdUtoiif revised and corrected. 
8vo.:tU. 

o^ ,.i. J TheEngllsh-Latin Dictionary, 7«. 

Sepwateiy ^ ThsLnflii-EDglishDictioiiary.lSe. 

Biddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin- English Lexicon, founded on the 
Geiman-Latin Dictionaries of Ihr. William 
Freund. New Edition. Post 4to. price 
81*. 6A . 

Biddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of Latui 
Ciaftslcal Words. Royal 32mo. price 4«. 

Bivers's Rose- Amateur's Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties uf lluses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Cnlture. New Edi- 
tion, Fcp. 8to.6s. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A i\ew Edition, revised aiid in great part 
re-written. Sve. price 18«. ' 

Roby.— Remains, Legendary & 

Poetical, of John Rohr, Author of Traii- 
tiont of Lnnemhire, VVith a SItetch of his 
Literary Life and Character by his Widow ; 
and a Portrait. Post 8vo. price 10«. 6if. 

Rogers.— Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Hen Br KooERb. i vols. 8vo. price 24«. 

Dr. Roget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases cUsKified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist In Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14«. 

Rowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for DiHcussion ; with ample 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6j. 

Letters of Rachael Lady Rus- 

seU. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished Letters, together with those 
edited by Miss Berrt. With Portraits, 
Vignettes, and Facsimile. 3 vols, post 8to. 
price \h$. 

The Life of William Lord Rus- 

sell. By the Rlvbt Hon. Lord John Ri;s- 
SELL. M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volnme ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Hteel by 8. Bellin, from the original by Sir 
Peter Ltly at Wobnm Abbey. Post Sro. 
price 10». 6«r. 
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NEW WORKS AVD NEW EDITIONS 



St. John (the Hon. r.V-Bambles 

Ib ScM-eh of Sport, ia GcnMnr, France, 
Italy, and R«Mla. Byjhe Honourable 
FsBrnMAMoS*. JoHW. WlU Kour colonrcd 
Plaua. Poat 8vo. price 9«. 6/. 

St. John (B.)-Tfae Indian Ar- 

cMpclafOt Ita HIatorj and Present fttate. 
Br IIoBACB 8t. Jo«n, Author of Tke Bri- 
Uak ConqiuBtt tm JtutU, etc. 2 toU. poat 
tr o. price ilt. 

St. John (J. A.) — There and 

Back Afridn In Search of Beauty By 
Jamb* Avovnvt St. Johk, Author of 
I$U, etc. 3 Tolk. poat 8vo. price 21<. 

St. John (J. A.)-The Kemesis 

of Power I Canaet and Forma of Political 
Rerolotioiia. By Jamec Avaanv* Hr- 
JoBMtAuthnr vf^ Thert and Back Mgatn, 
etc. Fcp.lWo. IJiutremdif. 

Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

IhUi An Egyptian PilKrimai<e. ByjAicEa 
Aootrtri;! St. Jobm. 2 volt, poat 8vo. il$. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Letter$ to mti Unknown 
tritndt, tic, Fcp. 8vo. price 7«' 

Sehmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the Raallrtt Timet to the Takinr of 
Corlnlli by tlic Romani, B.C. 146, mHlnly 
bailed upon blthop Thlrlwall't HUtory of 
Urrnt'e. By Ur. Lkonhaho Scbmitz, 
V.lt.H.K. Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. New Kdltlou. I'lmo. price 7<. 6d. 

A Schoolmaster's Difficulties at 

Home and Abroad i—l. In regard to hit 
CaliUitfi C. In rrlatlon to Himself s 3. As 
coiivernliig hit Charjre \ 4. About Commit- 
tret I ft. WlthPupU-Tra.hertj«.Tou»:hlng 
lii»p«ctor«i 7, On the Matter of Society i 
H, III IVoRprrt of the Future; and 9. Af 
ferllng Pertoual llelatloiit. Krp.8T0.4«.6tf. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 
tive of hit Shipwreck, and cuniequent Dii- 
rovery of rcrtiiln Ulaiida lii thr Caribbean 
8ea t With a detail ot many extraordinary 
ami hlgblv tnterettlng Kventt In hit Life, 
from 1733 10 J 7*9. Third Edition j 3 volt, 
pott 8vo. Sl«. 
An Abbidoment, in l6mo. price 2t. 6rf. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Priuted on SllTcrj with Picture Subjects, 
numerouN Landscape and llluntrative VIg 
uettet, and lUumiuated Bordert in Gold 
and Colourt, designed ezprettly for this 
work by M. Lepelle do Bois-Qallaib. 
formerly employed hy the Frrnth (iovern- 
ment on the great work of Count Bastxrd. 
Square ISmo. price In ornamental board*. 
One Guinea; or SU. M- bound in morocco. 



Self-Denial the Preparation for 

F.aster. By the Author of Letten tm «jr 
I7«Aarow« FriemA. Lrttrn •m Umppiueatf 
etc Fcp. 8vo. peicc St. M. 

SewelL— Amy Herbert. By a 

I.ady. Edited by the Rev. Wuxiam 
Sbwbix, BD. FcUow aad Tutor of Kzeter 
CoUege, Oxford. New Kditioa. Fcp. 8vo. 
price C<. 

SewelL— The EarVs Daughter. 

By the Author of Amf Herbert. Rdlted 
by the Rev. W. Sswxu. B. D. 2 voU. fe^ 
8vo. 9<. 

Sewell.— Gertrude : A Tale. By 

the Author of Aatf Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W Skwxix, B.D. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6$. 

Sewell.— Laneton Parsonage s A 

Tale for Children, on the practical Uae of 
a Portion of the Church Catechiam. By 
the Author Amp Herbert. F.dited by the 
Rev. W. Sbwbu.. B.D. New Edition. 
3 voU. fcp.Svo. price 16«. 

Sewell.— Margaret Percival. By 

the Author of Awf Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W. 8bwbi.l, B.D. New Edition. 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12«. 

By the $ame Author, 

The Experience of Life. New 

Edition. Fcp. Svo- price 7». 6d. 

Headings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from the 
Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp. Svo. price &». 6d. 

Bladings for Every Day in 

Lent : Compiled from the Writings of 
BxtBOP JsRBMr Taylor. Fcp.Svo. &t. 



Sharp^s New British Gazetteer, 

or Tupngraphtcal Uictionary of the British 
Islanas and Narrow Seas : Comprising con- 
cise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand 
Places, Seals, Natural Featurea, and Oo- 
Jects of Note, founded on the hest Aurho 
rities ; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Klectors, etc. of the Parlia* 
mentary Boroughs ; with a reference under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, as far as completed : and an Ap- 

Keudix, containinir a G4>nrral View of the 
.esourcet of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of rertuia 
Results of the Ctutut of 18&1. S volt. Svo. 
price £i. 16«. 
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The Pamily Shakspeare f in 

which nothing it added to the Original 
Test I but those Words and Expressions 
■re omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aland. Bj T. Bowoler, Esq. 
F.R.S. New Kdition, in volumes for the 
Pocket. 6 Tols. fcp. 8t«. price Wt. 

*•* Also a IdBRART Eoinoif : with 86 
Wood KngraTings from designs by Smirke, 
Howard, and other Artists. 8to. price SI*. 

Short Whist 1 Its Bdse, Pro- 
gress, and Laws : With Obserrations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Contaiaiiijt 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, 
Cribbage. Backgammnii. By Major A • • • • • 
New Edition j to whirh are «dded. Precepts 
forTyros. By Mrs. B**** Fcp.Sro. S«. 

Si]iclair.--The Journey of Life. 

BtCathrrinb Sinclair, Author of The 
Bu»ine$$ of Lift (2 toIs. fcp. Svn. price 
fO«.) New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6*. 

Sinclair.— Popish Legends or 

Bible Truths. By Ca.thbrine Sinclair. 
Dedicated to her Nieces. Fcp. 8to. 6«. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Prom 

Th9 Spectator. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions by \V. Henry Wills; and Twelve 
fine Wood EngrHvinirs, by John Thompson 
from Designs by Frederick Tatler. 

Crown 8vo. price 15*. boards; or 27<. bound 
in morocco. — Also a Cheap Edition, without 
Wootlcuts, in 16mo. price One Shilling. 

Smee*s Elements of Electro- 

Metallurgy. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged; with 
Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. 
Post 8to. price lOs. 6d. 

Smith's Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

Annals: Vol. III. The Gentile Nations; 
or. The History and Religion of the 
Eiryptians, .^ssTnans, Babylonians, Medes. 
Persians, Greefcs, and Romans, collected 
from ancient authots and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent diacoveries in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions; Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Propbery. By 
George Smith, F. A.S., etc. In Two Parts, 
crown 8to. price 12f . 

By the tame J uthor. 

Sacred Annals: Vol. L The 

Patrinrchnl Aire ; or. Researches Into the 
History and Religion of Manlcind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8fo. lOs. 

Sacred Annals : Vol. n. The 

Helirew People ; or. The History and Re- 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown 8to. price 13t. 



The Works of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith; inclndlng his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. New Edition, com 
nlete in One Volume ; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price Slfj or 
30t. bound in calf. 

*•* Also a Library Eotnoiv (the 
Fourth), in 8 vols. 8to. with Portrait, 
price 36$. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary SIcetches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution In the 
Years 1804, 1806, and 1806. Second Edition. 
8vo. price lit. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Rnbert Southey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. C. C. Sootrbt, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigh. With PortraitSi and Lands 
cape Illustrations. 6 vols, post 8vo. 6S«. 

Southey's Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, F.sq., and the 
late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
Rev. C. C. Southrt,MJ1. 3 vols. Svo. with 
2 Portraits, price 28f . 

Southey's Commonplace Books. 

Comprising— I. Choice Passages; with Col 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature in EnjrUnd i 3. Special Collec- 
tions on various Histoiiral and Theological 
Subjects; 8. Anal>tical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneoun. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. VVarter, B.D. 
4 vols, square crown 8vo. price jCS 18s. 

Each Commonplace Book, complete in it 
self, may be had separately as follows i— 

First Series-CHOICE PASSAGES* etc. 
18«. 

Second Series — SPECIAL COLLEC- 
TIONS. I8s. 

Third Series — ANALYTICAL READ 
iNGS. 31 «. 

Fourth Series — ORIGINAL MEMO. 
RANDA, etc. Sli. 

Bobert Southey'sComplete Poet- 
ical Works ; containing all the Author's last 
introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8vo. price 31«. cloth; 42t. bound in 
morocco. 

*«* Also a New and Cheaper Issue of the 
First collected Kditinn of the above, in 10 
vols.fcp. Svo. with Poitralt and 19 Plates, 
price 35«. 

Select Works of the British 

Poett; from Chaucer to Lovelace, inclu-* 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late lloBiRT SooTHBT. Medium Svo. SO*. 
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T»te.~On the Strength of M*- 



Steplieii.— LeetiiTei on the Hli> 



Stepheii.~£iu7s In Eccletlu- 



Stcel'a Shlpmuter's Aaststuit, 






Stonehenge. — The Qieyhonnd i 



El'g"FrtJIll"* " "'^' ^°"' '""° 

Stov. — The Tisinins Sygtem, 

"Tsimin'ii^'NrnirKdlSlrd'^'-'lti^Pj"., 

Or. Sntherland'a Jonnul of a 

— r<II la Baffin'! Bai ud Bairw, 
■tlf hj H.M. Sb^pa Lti, /■r.'.SlJi; 



Swain.— Engliah Melodies. By 
Swain.— Lettera of Lanra D'Aa- 



Taylor.- Loyolai and Jesnlttatn 
Tay lor.-Wealey and Hethodiao. 



ThirlwalL-The matary of 

BUMW «( 6r Dl»lB^l»«' Bti. Co 



Thomson (The Rer.W. )— An Oat- 

IW ot Iba ]A>t or Tbeaghtr Dtiag ■ 

Ihonuoa'a TablM of Inteieit, 

Thomson's Seasoua. Edited t? 
ThoRiton.-;-ZohTab | or, a Hld- 
Todd IOharIes).-A Series of 



PUBLISHED BT LONGMAN, B&OWN, and Co. 23 

THE TBAVELLEBS LIB&ABT, 

In e«ane of Pablicstion in Volomea at Half-a-Ccown, and in Part* price One Shilling each. 
Comprising books of Taluable information and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for 
reading while Travelling, and alto of a character that will render them worthy of pretenration. 

Vot. I. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE ..8 6 

11. ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, BANKE & GLADSTONE 3 6 

in. LAING'S RESIDENCE in NORWAY S 6 

IV. PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD S 6 

V. BOTHEN, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 2 6 

VI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON 2 6 

VJL HUC'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc 2 6 

VIII. THOMAS HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS 2 6 

IX. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 2 6 

X. Mra. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 2 6 

XI. JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 2 6 

XII. The Rbt. G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 2 6 

XCII. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 2 6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE 2 6 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS* MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 2 6 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 2 6 

XVII. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON and GIRONIERF/S PHILIPPINES 2 6 

XVItl. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY Mid SOUTHEVS LOVE STORY 9 6 

XIX. JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON and ) ^ ^ 

LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSfes J 

XX. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 2 6 

XXI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION 2 6 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 2 6 

XXIII. TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM and RANKE'S FERDINAND ^ j g 

and MAXIMIUAN , 



XXIV. FERGUSON'S SWISS HEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS and i , ^ 



BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR 



XXV. 80UVESTRE*S WORKING MAN'S CONFESSIONS and ^ ^ ^ 

ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS S 

XXVI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMA- 1 j | 
TISTS and hit SPEECHES on PARUAMENTARY REFORM (1881-32) } 

XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and ) j g 

Db. KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT J 

XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 2 6 

XXIX. Be CUSTINE'S RUSSIA, Abridged 8 8 
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NEW WORKS ARD HEW EDITIONS. 



Tba Thnmfa Bible i or, Terbno. 



T<nrn«nd.— TlieldTM of Twelve 
nnraaind.— Hodem SUU Tri- 
Bharon Tnniei'i Sacred ffia- 

Sharon Tomer's Hlitory ofEn- 



Alarlo Watts'! Lyrica of th» 
Webster and Parkea's Xiicy- 



miUeh's Popnlar Tables fbr 






S"R,1^i'J™Ji"*N"™V!;nTj;«" Ij^y Willonghljy's Diary (IBSS 



SbBTon Tomer'a ^story of the 



Dr. Tnrten'sIlaiiiiBl ofthe Land 
Dr. Ure*a Dictionary of Arts, 



Waterton.— Easays en Natural 



mbnafs Abridgment of Black- 
TonatL-The Herse. By Wa- 

>lH«*. lI^u'>u"cii.-i Edu'ii iWd 

Teiiatt.-Tlie Dog. By William 
Zumpt'a Larger Orammar of 



? ^ 



\ 




